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iNTlintH-iiTirix, 

To write ft consecutive history of the RemiUftLn.ee styles in Graft; 
Britain L> ptriwps move tIifFi< , Li]L tlnin 1 l is with regard ui those of 
aii + v otEier country of EiifOfxt Not because tko cxuin|ilis .ire- ttw ur 
lietweeu, nor busiusc they have riot been examinccl w ir ?i cure <*r 
imblMiwl in detail! : but an account of the devious and uncertain pith 
their jirchuects haw followed! and the general absence of any iis.nl 
principles to guide tbtfn hi thetr design, or any certain aim to wlifah 
they were |*-rcisteiit[Y striving to Jitiain + Tliu diiftcqlty j* further 
aggravated at- present by the amhitOi turaJ world king divided into 
two hostile aunpfc— the Claseietd and the Median val—fn[lowing two 
entirely different system* of design and aerated by Hiib^otilstki 
principle#, It IjeeoEues in cotiH«|tivtjee difficult to write calmly and 
dispissiotmlely in Lite niiiist- of the clamour of contending turtle*, iLiid 
not to be hurried into oppcmtioti by the unreasoning theories Unit alt; 
projKunided on both sides. 

The BtejB by which the English were induced to adopt the 
C-lrt66h.Mil styles were dower and more uncertain than those which 
preceded ii& IntrodiKUiuti into the other countries of western Europe* 
They dung longer to their Gothic feeling?, and sobjnmed to the 
trommels of Classical An far more luiwUfinglj than their neighbours 
Ii in fact., almost literally true that Inigo Jones 1 * was tlie enrbesL 
really OkffikaL architect in England, and he vilh horn the year before 
Vignola died, and was only three yeuro old when Palladio finished his 
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career. The foundations of fit. Peter’s were kid « full coitwy 

]uii l B Classical building of any kind in this country: and llut 
fkeurisd and the Tuiieries hod been long inhabited before we thought 

ii. nwefisury to try to rival them. . 

The teaching, however, of Classical literahtre in otir tehooti, and 
{be example ol the Continent, ot best took effect. And when oiioc an 
uf’Ii it cot presented himself captWo of prodiiew'g designs in the new 
style, mid exhibiting specimens in all their fashionable proportions, 
it becumv the ruge with ns, ws it was on the Continent; and our 
ancestors oni-Heroded Herod in the strict classioality of their useless 
porticoes and the purity with which they used the Orders, wholly 
irrespective either of diuiiiie or si [.nation : nil tide king only too sure 
a proof how little true feeling they at that time had for Art. and how 
completely they bad but the knowledge of the first principles Unit 
ought to guide an architect in the preparation of his designs. 

lit England, as in all other countries of modern Europe, the arts 
followed in the same track as literature, only that litre they lagged more 
behind, mid Classical forms and feelings arc found in all «0* litcr.iiy 
product ions long before their uifltknoe wue felt in Art. When once, 
however. Architecture fell fairly into the trap, she lwaura more 
enslaved to the rules of the dead art than literature ever was, and 
baft hitherto found it impossible to recover her liberty, while her now 
emancipated sister trams at large exulting in her freedom. Still, it 
k inipoesiblu Lo rwul inch a poem us Spenser’s ‘ Faery Queen,' and not 
to see that it is the expression of exactly the same feelings as those 
wbicb dictated such designs as Awl ley End or Wollaton, The one 
p. L'hi-i-iLiiii UiujiiLinro of iln: .Middle Aavs, iuicrlun.lrd with Chiss-ical 
unlink and ill-understood ulltisiiMis to heathen gods and goddesses— 
the utlitre are Gothic palaces, plastered over with Corinthian pilasters 
and details which nprcsciiL the extent ...f knowledge to which men of 
laatc bud ihcti n aid led in realising the greatness of Homan Art-. 

1 1 would Ik- diflu-Iill. to find two worts of Art dissiguod mom 
-tu hilly on the same pdxioigslvs tiaui Mil ton'd * Paradise Lost ’ and 
Wren’s St. Find’s Cathedral The Bible narrative, tranepafeni into 
(In: form of a Greek epic, required the geniusof a Mil Uni to mate it 
tolerable; hut the splendour of even his powers does not mute us lew 
regret, that he kid not poured forth the ]iocLry with whirli Ilia heart 
was swelling in some form tltat would bare freed him from the 
tmiiiuiels wldch the pedantry of his age imposed upon him. What 
tin- Iliad and tin: .dvneid were to Milton, the Pantheon and the Temple 
of Peace were to Wren. It was necessary he should try to twtneul 
his Christian church in the guise of a Roman temple. Still the idea 
of tbe Christian cathedral is always present, mid reappears in every 
form, but S'!, too, does that of the Heathen temple; — two conflicting 
dements in contact,.—neither subduing tlie other, but making their 
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discoid so npjurcnt as to destroy to u ray conautamtile extent the 
beauty either would jwesess if separate. 

The snuoreiit* prose of Johnson finds iis exact cOTiiterpart in tbe 
ponderous productions of Yuiibmglt, and the elegant Addison finds 
hi* reflex hi the correct tameness of Charnl^m The Adamses tried 
to produce what they thought wiis purely Classical Art, with the 
earnest faith with which Thomson Mimed he wns reproducing 
YiigiTii Georgia when he wrote the * Seasons/ Dot here our jxar-illul 
ends. The poets liad nvlunmLeii every form of imitation, ;lch 1 tanged 
for u fresh fields mid pastures new/ 1 and in the beginning of this 
century wholly freed themselves from the etamiB their pr&lvix*&yfo 
had prided themselves in wearing i but, just when the ureliheeta 
might have done the flame, Stuart practically dmmvered and revealed 
to his countrymen the beauties of Greet Art. Homer and Stiplwades 
hud tang been familiar t« usthe Parthenon and the Tempt on the 
JliRnua were new. The poeEs had luui the distemper * the aivhiteotfi 
hud mil to |*i£fi through it; and for fifty lung jeans the pillars of 
the Parthenon or the Hissi m Temple adorned churches and gaols, 
museums and magrcdiie*, simp fronts sod cky gut®—evwything mui 
everywlten\ At Isirc a reaorioii set in against this abamlity : nct t 
tides I towards freedom, but tow unis a bondage a* deep* if not so 
degrading, as that from which the enslaved minds of the publiu bud 
jnsit ItctMj cmmuipiicd- If the Greek was iucoEigruoits, it was at least 
etaguni and refilled. The (lothie, though so bemxtiful in Lt^_-lf P is 
hnnllv more in aceoidstioe with Llie feelings and tastes of the nine¬ 
teenth wot hit, and Is entirely deth-tant in that pnrity and in the 
higher elements of the Art to which the Greeks hud attained, and to 
which we wore fast epprc*aohing when the fluod-tide of i^eiido- 
Modhnval Art set in and overwhelmed 11 s, 

At the Same time, however, we most not overlook the fact that the 
Gothic revival in this country is mainly un woksLUBiuad movement, 
ami lIjc real hold it lues upon the people arise* from their religious, 
not from their artistic fceliiigH T and must judged eJ accordingly. 
The four ('cuiEirkni which ckpred between the Crusades and the 
Reformation wore not only tlic period of the Chnreh's greatest ascend- 
enoy and glnry T 1ms they were TW- during which Hie Gothic style 
woa invented and prevailed. All of nur flatbed nils but one, a ad xl iiLia— 
tenths of our churches in towns, pincty-nms In a hundred in country 
parches, are in this style. The clergy, no doubt, look I nick with 
regret to those halcyon days when their power was supreme and 
undisputed, and, while longing to bring them hick again, arc justified 
in jMUng that the style in which those ebnrrhtss were built, in 
which our forefathers prayed, and which are nrancintcd with all cmr 
own religious fadings, is that style in which all ece3csiji &!llml edlli 
ai least, should still be erected* If the Church of the present day is 
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tiie same as that of the thirteenth century, they an? right But if the 
world hus pro£imtd once tfaftn, it is dangerous that the Chun* 
should l:iL r bu long behind, and nearly certain that the huty will not 
long k rmibent with so retrogr^ide a movement,. Should this piove to 
k titt? caue, the result will be that we shall have two antagopMio 
atvh» of Art in this country i one eodeftsasiioa! and rctrogrnde* the 
other lay and pngies&ive, and a confliut may urine which must Exmfnse 
all true principles of An and prove fatal to any proper development 
of either style. 

Ttie truth &, it required very liule knowledge uf Art to know 
Llukt both Classic md fluthk imitation* must k wrung:— iliut any 
Art which is cfflenJMly falser in ii& firliiei [iles r and wlikh depends on 
mere copying and uot oh Chung]it for its effect, must lx an aiisiirdifr. 
But the pul die do not see this* mid the instance uf literature docs not 
apjtcar to them <3trite a logical parallel, X«r is it;—for with us a 
iUMfin is a piny thing. Tt dots not cost more to print one moulded on 
the Greek Epoq than it does otic modelled after l>unU l p or 01m which 
U merely the uiitponrlng of a heart too fnil to contain its imaginings. 
Xo one need luiy unless they like it, find many live and die wit boot 
giving the subject a serious thought, or curing for literature at all, 
excepting at the utmost. ns the amusement of u pissing hour. But 
the case is widely different when we come to an an; the productions 
of which are not only ornamental, hut useful at the mm time, and 
Indeed indispensable to uur existence, in this climate at least. From 
the highest to the lowest all men must sjxnd money in the production 
uf AmMtootuiaJ Art* Our comfort Ain't onr convenience are afleek-d 
by it every day uf oar lives t our health, and not infrequently our 
wealth* is at the merey of the aridiiteot. Though wy could tolerate 
and be amused with a poem which ia an almost tiudetectabla forgery, 
we cannot live in a temple or a cathedral* ami the gloom of a feudal 
castle and ibe arrangements of a inoiuisu-iy are equally foreign to onr 
fcnate* It ii t 11a don! it, ewrier to employ a dark to copy details out of 
books than to xel oneself to invent them ; and it. is a great relief to 
timid uniids to be able to shelter then ogives under the .due Id of 
authority ; but lariniss or timidity is not the quality that over pro¬ 
duced anything great or good in Art. ; and till men are prepared to 
work and think for themselves, the study of Architecture in England, 
though it may be interesting ns a psplmlogieid or historical prohletUt 
cun never rise to the dignity of an jlhsstration of that nuhSc art. 

Only one other point re*}nines to be noticed before going into 
detail tin English Hemiissanoe Art. It was hinted in the Introduction 
to this volume that, darinir the period of the Hcmaissonee, AroMtecUira 
evaded to lx- a st udy Among the upper dosses, and generally kxuiue the 
occupation of tt very small, and frequently a lower and less educated. 
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class of mm than those who wnupied theinikilviss with litemtntfc This 
is. jxjrbat| ns^ man* smelly applicable to England limn to any other 
country. Not to be » scholar to a greater or less extent hm always 
been il reproach to nn English gentleman. To V* on artist, on the 
other lumd, is to be eccentric anil except iomd among the upper duss£s ; 
anti proficiency in Art is almost aa "rent a reproach to a ge ntleman ns 
deficiency in literary knowledge is and always him been. 

This was more or leas the case with nil the nations of the runt mem. 
hot was more apparent in 'England than elsewhere- It lists lawn 
re marked ulmve that, during the Middle Apes, not only ihe nohiluy 
ami gentry occupied themselves with Art* but lIjjic the bishops and 
all classes of the dingy, from the lushest to the lowest, linked upon 
Architecture as the muster art, mid considered a knowledge of it els 
being as iiidispertfsabk? to an educated gentleman as a knowledge or 
Jjitin is now. When, however, in the reign of Queen Elisabeth* 
learning lciume more generally diffused, and a knowledge of the 
e liissk'd uidiapen^blei the Arts ceased to be pari of a gciitleuiitn^s edo - 
i-sLtton ; and Lhia haa continued su till a very recent date Indeed, though 
eojmoist^.urship might occasionally be considered fushionalfe Such 
knowledge of any art as might enable a geiiLkimdii to practise it in the 
Biline manner rn lit might write verses or compose an easuy w m wholly 
unthought of. Architecture was first relegated to builders, whose wily 
business it was to produce the greatest extent of si^mmodatimi, and 
Lhe gmileat amount of effect, compatible w ith the least pebble priiv* 
When by this process it had sank into the abyss of Jduudifeuu arL it 
wus rescued from this depth of degradation, and inkeii up by a higher 
aj id better class of minds, but always has been followed jj« a trade or 
profession for the Hake of its pecuniary emoluments ; and, with the 
rarest possible exceptinna, never practi^l from » mere love of the art, 
0f from an innate desire to produce beauty. Nor are the artMteeta to 
blutiin for this. A poet or painter can realise bis dmntt at his own 
oust, and give tliem to the public os he creates them. An unrhiieet 
cannot work without n patron ; and when the upper classes lire ml 
imbued with a love of Art, and have not the knowledge sirlHcietit to 
enable them to appreciate the beautiful, the architect must be Content 
U* stereotype tins mate of IjIs employers, or to starve. When the tnato 
of the public in Atfdiitecture ts eih low or as mistaken ns it tins long 
been, Gw higher class of minds will not devote themselves to it; and 
till they dti so> and, far more tlian this, till the public thoroughly 
appreciate its importance, mid master its essential principles, the art 
will certainly never recover the puaififeu k oocojued during the Middle 
Ages, still |J*a that which k occupied in Egypt or m Greece. 

[Tub Rk^i&llxck in England—I n its general *oope this 
e i b t n m i tactory chapter is, tike ah our authors writings, signalised by 
sound sense and clever geiiernlLsatto" ; but there are Jtortious of it 
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«l«h .ltho„ S h i. tlicir VMJ « of mmm he; — “ 

,. t ttanaJuc thiitkitnt u. ulv»m«»o, mM ”o“""J>f " *"t, i ,, n- 

5L to furtlier .oil. Hoe Vie.,- „[ tta ngr . »h«J> ‘ 

Revived Classic of Italy «■ ‘ntoOmlA into Eugbmd, with nh.it 

iHcusurf of sneecs* it eventually obtained, is T ' 

STi. onSTL- when Inigo Jones brought over the new style 

His soonUetl BanHPetfog IImm-M Wltehnll » 

f pln >n jus) - utid it is well understood that n was built as par 

££i Lt palace for the sovereign <l'b*» W -d Wfl. A more 

i.romiKi.ig'begilming for the tofH* Remdkfiuu* ««nW 

wXitrl lint palitics interfawU Tbfi story of ihzcoM 
of principle the king and the ^ ^ 

l’lit! king and his principle passed to atm tion from w of ™ 
windows of that very Banqueting House; and the gria ^ »andu.ul 
to mijuaicby gave place to the grim puritanism of « finotfcal d-SUMX r^J- 
SIS U t.ii.itr « -vrftoo-l Alt .Wd tied m « ->'■ 

Time wore mi disamilv enough; and when at length the amenities - 
life came to the front again under the ivgis of a new moiinreliy—l«a as 
it need swhmIt Ik- said that the supply of architectuM skill in 

o country so isolated from the rest of Europe w® very Umrt«t indeed, 
even if the demand hnd not been itfrdlj smell. But * (it[,Ll|, ‘ 

nmspeotedlyawntt Em,dun was to a large extent ^idrh-uiy dcsiroyed 
l,V lire The cathedral and a crowd of other ailment diuretics were m 
niin.. Who was to rebuild them ? The uitizens sj^dily rebuilt their 
Warehouses mid dwellings : and fortuimtdy they ^w their way m hnd 
Hu, nwney for new etmrohi* and n new cathedni] ; hut what about 
•irehil«te'» It is verr much to the credit of the national tti*t of pi hr 
in Lhe propriety that good an son® to haVe \**n imi^l upon hy 
Hhmo who were flbtu to spent for the ]«oph‘ at large. Bat it is l 111 ^ 
ckar that them were no professional urahiteotfl m he bud m s^’h 
Ending and reputation as to claim the public confidence; and an 
amateur came forward. Tlua ww Dr, Wren, a scientific scholar of 
some distinction, who—strangely enpngb—wns possessed of a most 
remarkable aptitude for architectural design, which for many yours 
he ha-1 made a bobby. Throtmh the advantages of his scientific and 
« (K -ud connection (he'was the nephew of an nnoonqmmblc old bishop 
who nad withstood the Puritan nntbwitfe* with unaiMnpled vigour, 
and was mnv at halt trinmphmit), combined with hta artistic knowledge 
und mechanical skill, he miuewslod, us even-tic knows, in so spiydily 
mid so eaecwafultr commanding recognition as a pnankiil nruhitfflt, 
that MIS our author truly sayaj, “no bnlldfag of importance was 
erected during the last forty yearn of the seventeenth ceiilury of whidi 
ho was not the architect.’' The remit* of his labours an: still amongst 
the most cherished examples of English building: men of great ability 
followed him? and this is the story of the advent of Renaissance 
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architecture in England. To what extent and in what particular 
niiiiiner this very peculiar process <-f origination affected at the lime, 
or still affects, the artistic merits of modern English architecture ns 
a whole, is one of the most interesting problems of historical critic 
cism. That Wren must have been endowed by nature with artistic 
architectural genius of an unusually high order seems to bo certain ; 
for the graceful proportions of his designs are acknowledged by all 
masters of the art; but how far his want of original training may 
have boon responsible for the establishment, by the aid of his scien¬ 
tific ingenuity, of that practice of counterfeit construction, so very 
notable in St, Paul's, which h as Wr since been the bums of our 
national architecture, is a question which it is difficult to evade. 

It seems to be our author's opinion that irt the Middle Ages 
every ccoleriastin of any position was instructed in Architecture, and 
that tunny laymen of rank took almost an equal interest in it. He 
also appears tu suggest that since the age of Kljxnhetli the practice 
of tlm art has fallen into the inferior hands of mere craftsmen, who 
follow it "as it tnule or profession, for the sake of its pecuniary 
emoluments," to the degradation of its dignity. Here the most in¬ 
telligent and experienced cIilsa of Ins readers will certainly not bo 
able to agree with him. It Is not possible llitir the design of the 
great Medimvul cathedrals, or their construct ion, could in any 
degree have been the handiwork of mere theological dignitaries— 
wlm had quite enough to do, then ad now, to carry on their own 
professional duties and to further their own ad vancement—although 
no doubt the practical architect may have frequently been found iu 
the cloister. Neither is there any evidence tu show that tiro ama¬ 
teur in the Middle Ages was anymore helpful in the architect's 
practical work than he iu ill our own day. Thu artistic design of a 
building is. and always has been, an intellectual operation of such 
u high character that untiling short of special training can by 
any means vchisre success: and this indisputable /ii't furnishes 
the- niis»a it'efre, not for the architectural profession alone, but f«r 
the whole group of the professions which surround it. The condi¬ 
tion of culture must be low indeed in these rlays wherever the 
person who is “ his owu architect" has not a very great fool for 
his client.—Kl).] 
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CHAPTER I. 

TRANSITION STYLE, 


To begin th& chapter, as we have tsigiin f‘U pre™*» 0M8 » b J' trea , t,n S 
uf Eecladatical Architecture liret, would l*t plunging “* nil " ;1 ' i,J 
inasmuch as in England no church was erected of tte 
smallest oretensmn i« architecture! design tetwem the Reformation 
and the Omit Fire of London in U^iG, with the soliiaiy cxooptiou of 
the small church in Govern Garden erected by Inigo Jones In ^Sl. 
Thi' fuel is, t hat the Catholics of the .Middle Ages had h-ft us am 
jnheriiot.ee of churches mow than doubly sufficient for the fronts -f 
the Reformed communities which succeeded them: and it is only non. 
when the demand for church accommodation lias (rvnctnken the 
soimlr, that we nliuitld be glad if inunyof those which, in Eliabrth’s 
time, were deserted and left to Fall to ruin, could Imj renppropriated to 
their original pnri-aws. In tho earlier part of die W»«« P ar ‘ ,Ml 
this was SO entirely Lite ok, that hut for the Fire of London, in IMIS. 

should tie obliged to wait till Foine t ime in the eighteenth century 
liefore we amid lind any churches worthy of notice in an architectural 

[Tii.e Hionitt of Ecclesiastic An Ailt.— The rea«m why in all 
Architectural history the leading i«wit ioti has to Ire assigned to Religions 
Art, ought to lie appreciated as a point of criticism, 11 luit the world 
may ccmc to when a grent many more general iotts of wdcntiSc thinkers 
luive had their way with it, is a question not to lie answered ; and how 
far human nature exhibits strength or weakness in muttons of its souti- 
mental lieliefs or ceremonial olsemtnces need not lie discussed s hut tlie 
faet certainly is that Op to the present date no nation of any importance 
or any upprcxiniiitioii to culture lues ever existed without manifesting 
Hat , special reverence for ideas of the divine, of whatever order, which 
lends to the employment of monumental building in the form of temples 
uf worship. In other words, the const ruction of religion* edifices lias 
invariably churned primary attention, and ibis from the earliest begin¬ 
nings down to tlie latest development* of human enterprise. The fact is 
poriuipg the more remarkable whuti it is ctmsidflred that such rtnictau's 
luive always been devoid of utilitarian service; lint it is this perfect 
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independence of onlbftir purpose* willed] so much nmiitujues the 
monumental principle. The temple is not in any way u bouse fur 
humanity; it is u. shrine for divinity. The most powerful conqueror, 
tlie most arliitmiy governor* the mwfc wealthy and the meet proud, all 
enter it hi awe. It is the House of Deity ; ami even if the Priist U> 
disavowed, the Ttoity renuuns. The church, therefore, claims everywhere 
to Ijb rallied as n monument, and not a liottse. It follows that Art 
gMI be- ipeoLiily employed to mider more monomental) moat monu¬ 
mental recording to drcunHtaiioeis, un edifice uf this character; mu I 
consecrated building brin^ with it consecrated Art, In our own some¬ 
what prosaic ttints ull this remains true ; and even in the brand new 
ctiks of America the brand new churches are mill the Iol-uI uinjinmenU 
The Religious Art of modern as of ancient communities Ijs necessarily 
therefore a tbi silt from Senior Art, and standing on higher gnountL 

Amongst other con Bideratios is, it is on ibis basis that the Gothic Revival 
wjii utile to Luke such a IIjth hold upon the pabllr ini ml 13 l England wit li 
reference to ecdeaiLLsttnil work, while it so* entirely failed In ocular* 
Theiv is no rule, however, without its exception*, jiihJ there have Ihm-t* 
Oertain religions sceta with whom* aa an article of faith* it has been 
J-'i'l cl nit all religious ait is a snare. This attitude is of conmj a mere 
reaction from the otherwise univeissil custom, and it has never acquired 
any serious signifi^iiit.v; the instbets of humanity have been aganiet it. 
It h to b: jurticiikrly remarked at the present day that what used to U 
oaUcd the ** Mooting-houses 11 of the Puritan Indies in England are in 
almost all cases being design frl ami ejlopj or In^ embellished on the same 
model ns the churr.'hes. Even the worshippers whose boast is is almost 
fanatically to denounce the insignia of tin- Ages of Faith can haw their 
hwills in un inquiring reverence Ijcfore the hiiiiu symlnils 0 1 superstition 
when these are only thy accepted ornaments of it temple of their 
own.—EnJ 

Though the examples uf Secular Art arc infinitely more numerous niid 
important in this early period, it is extremely difficult to fix a date when 
Classical details or ChLsrical feeling first began to prevail. It certainly 
was not iai the early years of Elizabeth's reign, though she ascended the 
throne ill loo^unEysii years Indore .Midun4 Angelo's death, Ldc srer*s 
buildings at Kenilworth, and Iier own at Windsor—wherever, in fart, 
English architects were employed—dsow iigtis of deviation from the 
purer Gothic type*, bat nothing to indicate the direction in which Art 
was tending: and it is probable that, after nil the dm iutredi lotion 
uf the style is really to \k ascribed to two foreigner#. One of thv^.% 
Giovanni di Padua, it is said, was employed at Lung]eat- and Hofanhy, 
and stems to have been induced to visit this eomtiyby Henry VilL, 
though whether hs an architect or in any other capacity i» nut quite 
clear. The other, Theodore Have or ILiVcniiis of Cjeves* whs the 
architect of Cains College, Cambridge, erected between t\fr years Loti5 
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ami 1574, which is oeft&Mj the most complete specimen of QlttMCal 
Art which was at that time to be seen in England. 

The bmldingH of the College itself are generally iu ESixnbethaii Crotlde, 
with only the very smallest possible taint of ClsssiadUy \ hnfc tin? gota v 
ways are adorned with CtoJBtal details to an extent very unusiiid in that 
age. The principal and most beautiful h the Goto of Honour, eroded 
in 1574 , and is one of the must pleasing as well m one of the nn*! 
advanced specimens of the early HetuuasarL<£ in England. Although ti> 
iiMsh is slightly pointed h and the details far from bdog pure* the general 
is very perfect. Owing to its grata? height and variety of out- 
lino, it groups much mure pleasingly with modem buildings than mum 
of the more pundy Classical Triumphal arches which since that tins 
have adorned most of tbs capital ettk* of Europe. There are some other 
purls or the College, also, which AfiW detail* of the same class, though 
nut a* complete Jn style as this. 

There ace l*sidi£ tlufc several very pleasing uteris of ILcmk’tssftuue 
An at Cambridge, and some abo at Oxford- though more at Lite former* 
which seems tit Unit period to leave had an mission of pn^pcriiy which 
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emibtwi her to overtake in a great degnaj her richer and more venerable 
rival, Tk Chfljief, espedutiy fnmt.nf ftt. Pvtar’s College Is one 

of [lie tH3t ftpL^imciLs of the art m Cjoubri^ but perhaps the must 
pleasing h the quadrangle of C lare Collie, wiixrh ex hi bits the English 
Domestic Architecture of that ago wEtli more purity imj grace (liars 
almost any oUht example that can k named. The older build tugs 
Co luivt- been burnt down in 1325 s but no sre|w won.- taken to rebuild 
them till man them ti century afterwards* in USttfS* when the present 
quadrangle wui oommenCfrl, It is internal])- Ifrn ftr long by 111 ft* 
brood. Though strongly marked horizontal lines prevail every where, the 
vertical] mode of uocentiMtion eh also prfc-erved, and Inith tire found here 
in exactly those pnopitioits which indict# the interior arrangement; 
and the eke and decora- 
tiou of the Windows are 
also in good taste nud in 
perfect keeping with the 
destination of the building. 

Another pleading ex¬ 
ample istok found in the 
north and south fronts of 
NevillCs Court in Trinity 
College,, which were nearly 
completed when their 
founder dieil f iu Id In, 

They are pnrtiatly shown 
in Woodcut No. 181, 
further on. Though the 
upper storey^ are nut m 
varied nr so efftclively 
broken as those of Clare* 
the arcade below is a very 

pleasbg fwiciiiVp rarely 

found in English, though so common in Italian and Spanish buildings 
of ati earlier age. 

At Oxford tlit- most admired exunplu d this age w tl* (Suidiiiwfroiit 
of St, John's College, ascribed to Inigo Jones. Ii wa# eoiunnmod in 
1681, and finished in four years ; hut *o eMattklly (Jotliic are of] its 
details, (luit it mptina careful scrutiny and no small knowledge «f style 
to feel assured that it doc# not belong to the Tudor period. The front 
of tile building, however, towards tl^- courtyard tells the story of il ^ nev 
much more dearly, being slightly more advanced tiian the buildings in 
Xevilfe’s Court, Cambridge, jn*t. alluded to. Iu details are similar, 
though on a smaller scute, to (how of the Hospital at Milan (Woodall 
Xu. 75), the Castle at Toledo, and the house of Agtiw A*rel at Orleans 
(Woodcut Xo. 122), though only introduced into England n century 
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af[4ir tfjcyhad Ihm-o toad on Hie mulinmit of Europe uttd then almost 
furtively, being confined to ocmrtyaidft itud interior, wtuk the exterior 
of the building wus to the older and room Lrtily EnglM 

forms of Art* 

A more celebrated example is the Gutew&y of the Schools* at Oxford, 
designed by an architect of the imam of TbomM Huh. mid nwted abmi 
The wbolu of the rest of the quadrangle— the urectjoii of which 
U dm to the munificence of ixir Thomas BodWy—ift of the ddmsul Gotitic 



I MU l J Ltn Of Lud|s[«l llunfr I r™tn BftUrtl.1 

of the ; 3 hat, um at St. John's, an exampk' of iht* l.'lj^ioal tusiu then 
coining into vogue h intretduced internally* The portal min tam*cqttcrncc 
decimutd with the five Orders piled one over the other in the usual 
sum'.-jdon, at von ling UI tlie Yhniviiiii precept; the luwuft being Tuscan* 
thr next I !oric» over that coiims the b mie Order, and then Uk: (forinthkiL 
Tlie Composite fiiiLdics this port of the design, but the whole Ls crowned 
by Gothic pinnacles, and other relies of the expiring style. Besides 
these* the whole design is mixed Up with details of the utmost impurity 
and grutes^naneps* making up a whole more to lie admired for its 
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plcfcnreaquenesB and curiosity than for any beauty it possesses either iti 
design or derail. 

Longleab, boilt between the years IJHt? and 1 G7fl + \3 one of the largest 
as wdJ es one of the most beautiful palaces hi England of that day. 
M before mentioned, the original design was probably due to John of 
Padua, which would amount for the far gmOar purity that pervades 
its Classical details than Is to Ihj found in the Colleges just mentioned, 
or in most of the buildings of this Dg& The nocoaiite of the building* 
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however, which art* still preserve] at. 1+ongltait, show (hat Rotjert 
Smithson* who afterwards built Walloon, wus employed ;i* “Free 
muster mason 11 during the whole time it was in vmtrse of erection. 
Its front wmam ^OfL,its flanks ItU,=juthM ii ^vera uUmi ihr rtimu 
ground us tlie Ftirmse Palace at Rome, though tmtft in height and in 
other dimensions h is very mwh inferior. It consists of three storeys, 
each ornamented with an Order,—each of which tapirs gradually from 
the lowest to the summit in a very plowing manner, the details through¬ 
out being elegant, though not rigidly domet* The most plying 
part of the design k the mode in wkiuh the faults are biolsen by 
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the projections--two ul e:Lt"3i end of die print: ipil facade* and Lhras on 
vi*ch of the Intent! faces. This* with the windows being large and 
miillimtL'd, giTes to the whole a cheerful* huhiiuhlc look* eniiiieiitlj 
suitable lo u country rtsideritxj of ais English nobleman, L hough these 
futons deprive it- of that stir of mumimimhil. grandeur which the 
Italian towii pakicefi We dif'et ulsiP in this design a pecnilijiriiT 

which dirtlngnialiiA ulimwc nil English Iioubch from thwk' of Italy 
or Fntsjee, h in, that tbe court—where there is one -4b ji bsbi:k 
court* Tiie entrance hs nlwujs in tbe principal external facade, and 
all die prisidjhd windows of the livingvroatsta look outwards towards 
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rht‘ country—:never into the courtyard. Generally uu Ku^lish house 
is n sqiura block, without Buy court in the centreand when there arc 
witii^, they ure kepi as subdued atul ns much in the background sis 
possible. The Italian cortile is entirely unknown, and the French 
Wroourt n only occaaionoily intnjdiusd, and lin n hy name nobleman 
whit lias resided abroad, and learnt to admire foreign fashions, 

Itoiii lyongluit the next step is [o Wolkton, which wsw commenced 
m tile ymr after the other was finished, while, na we learn from Ills 
epitaph in WeOatoa clmreh, the awn Siftilhson who was master 
mnson to the former had risen to ttic mtib of architect to this new 
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building* 1 In it we find the Orders used to about the eut® extent, 

und* 4is far us words could dfeeribe 11 u.i!i p In about the game maimer 

us Eit Lnugkat - 3mt when we comjiuru the two designs, instead 
of the almost Italian purity of the first* we find a rich Gothic 
fouUng pervading the latter, and running ooreainnal l j into cxeesec* 
bonluriiig on the grote*itit\ The great hull, wltjoh rises out of the 

oentre of the whole, and h plain in outline ami Gothic in detail, 

worptiwers the lower put of the design hv its mm f and detruck* 
very much fram tbo 1 scanty of the whole; bat, with this exception* 
tlie lower jiart of the design h pmlablj the happiest conception of 
its age in this eonwfey i and if reputed w ith the purity of detail we 
could non- apply eo jt t would nuihc a singularly pleasing type of the 
residence of an English nohlcman. The ric.li mode in which the 
Orders art now used in Park, for iuotauca (Woodcut No, 147), diows 
how easily they could be inade to accord with such a design us this, 
without any incongruity; and even Grecian purity of detail would 
nevoid perfectly with such nti outline and such u tm of the Order*. 
The age and assooiittKjftg attached to such a specimen ns this tire tots 
apt to lend na lino the belief that the knoroctiieffl of the details ndde 
to the piotnresqtttncBS of the effect, instead qf the fact being exactly the 
ream Till tried* however, it will lie difficult to uonvincc people that 
such is thu Case; and it may he feared that the attempt would involve 
too much originality for the present ago + 

Longford Castle vrna again commenced just as Wnllufun was finished, 
or in 1531 ; and* if anything, shows a further reaction towards the older 
style. It is a triangular building, with three great round towers at the 
angles* and the Doric pillars which adorn the porch support five pointed 
arches: and though those above arc circular, the whole h very unlike 
any thing that may lie called Classic, or which was being erected at the 
some period ou the Continent. 

Hardwfcke Hull in Ikirbyehire, erected between the years Ili32 and 
1537, and tlwrefore immediately succeedittg Wollaton, Is another veir 
favourable specimen of this stylet but, though erected later, hrus even 
less oE Ibossienl detail or feeling than its predator: In fact-, it luis 
more affinity with those parts of Hadden Hall which approach it in 
date, but which, having been added to building of the true Gothic age, 
have been to some extent u^imilated to the older style, thus jroduning a 
picturcaquentM of effect gddetm readied even in i his age. 

Temple Newsnin, in Yorkshire, built in 1012, family shows a trace 
of the Italian features which twenty or thirty years earlier seemed us 
if they woniiJ entirely obliterate the details and filings of Gothic 
Ait. Even And ley Inn, or End, miumenced, in Jfilfi, by the Earl of 
Suffolk* is remarkably free from ItaUful fueling, though designed by 
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\i foreign architect of the name of Jansen, Wlitn complete, it mitet 
have been otic of tint largest and rat»t splendid rofinraons of that ngv t 
fcl „J even now there Li an air of pdfttinJ grandmir about the i^ri dint 
remains. that few of the houses of that age p«^ What kttto of 
Italiankm is to be found in it h confined to p«bt* and ctoiite*; 
il^ru is no - Order H aMM to the main buildings, and the windows 
are, thtungkffrtr the large spare imitliomri opcainga, witiumt d**si»Sfc 

bo rfmreutcrijfftiu of the style* j 

Btaidca these there is a large clasu of mmislcms which tune im 
ratified and sanctioned* though they wmuidy arc not k^inifub 
either from their details or from any grouping of Llieir purt*^ Adiong 
the kit known of these may lie ifpW& Hatfield House, busk in 1*11 : 
Holland House, in 100? ; Chariton, in Wiltshire; Burleigh* built in 
1177 ; Westwood, iu im ; Bofeover, in I (3 lit; and many tfM* of 
more nr tat not* and magnificent : nil juetm^uiy generally well 
arnuigtf for Lwvenknce, and aJwap having an air of approprirttnea 
m the residence of u nobleman in the country chawoterifit ios w liu.h 
mafeL- ns crrelloak their defects of datsiil: and, however tatteiesa many 
may hove looked when new,, il is impoetubh- now to leustju ajniinst the 
kindly mtineiiceH which Lstue has be-Unwed upon them. 

This obn of buildings can hardly k celled or even 

Renai^once, in the same mm that we apply that term to ootitmental 
bnildingsL it h only here and there that we are reminded* by a 
iiiL-aba^n pilaster nr UktaigHH] attsidis, of u foreign influent.* kdug at 
work; and thess; are so ioitrmnngled with tniillioned windows nud 

tvrl gables, Lluit tIiv Vmiidjitgs might with equal propriety k culled 
Gothic, the fact king that there Ls no term really tijplioible to 
them h j lie- the very horrid* though very character ifltu:, name of Jiicohuun 
As designs, tbore ia really nothing to admire in them. They miaa 
equally the tlionghtfid propriety of the Gothic and the simple parity 
of lIic Classic styles, wish eio pretension* to the elegant of either. 
All they can claim Is a certain amount l>F pictures jiu- npprnpria tenww, 
kit the former quality is fLtr mere due to the centuries that. have 
away Mince they were erected Ilian to any skill or taste on the 
pan of the nrigimd designer. 

Though lilt®' in date, HerioiV Huspitul in Edinburgh is so essen¬ 
tially in the Traiudtiomd style thin it m list, k rhmfied with those 
build me* which were erected kfore the reform iotodtic-ed by Inigo 
Jours, It wiils coiiitiieiieed in mid practically compkred From the 

design* and under the fuq-TintciidciLee of loeid nrrhileck by IfiiUk 
Though later than the Schools hi Oxford, the cluipel and other parts not 
only retain the mullmnri and foliation of the Gothic period, hut their 
heads stre actually tilUnl with t nit-try, which had lmijz been abandoned! 
generally; hnt thi-se features are mixed wh.li Hiusiadil d>iuEls n’rat^E 
in the J;.nrokmi form, with a gmvHjHenegs wlikdj the age 1 ilu= taught 
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us to tolerate, but which have not in themselves any bc^ttty or mj 
Etpijroj^mteiit'sd which can render them worthy either of inluiiratioM or 
of inniiitiuiL 

Externally, great character is given to tbia 1 >li skiing by the four 
tqiLim; tmvtr-like mussed that ndoni the angles ; and between thtse, in 
what may be called the certain*, the window are disposed without 
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iiimuh attfiiiiuii to regularity either in design or position, the orna¬ 
ments of cooh window being different, though nil 1*iangiog to a da® 
whidi » lilim^t peculiar to Scotland. Uenemliy th- windows ore 
udomt.il with a pilaster on each side, supporting a riehlj-omurataiUsi 
entablature; hot above that, instead of the nsrnd straight-lined or 
carved pediment used by tire Ramans, anti copied from them by the 

' -TtormW anil EecItsiinaUwl Antic; uili*i ofSwUUmV 1 Tula. iio. 1B4S. 
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Italic, tlw Scotch employ^ “ complitatu,! pis* of bBnd lnp-rv. 
if it tiuiv be so callsL -V' u**I bv them, iw elfcot ■» tioi, ulvi&y* 
plying": the design being frequently Lingm^fuL mid the ornaments 
trKrits-mcr; bill it Ls vury tiuestionublo wlieOn-r in principlu it i* no' 

B ti more legitimate 

inode adorning it 
window-head than 
tile cue we so gene- 
rid ty Ituikc BiWi of. 

It admits lit utl 
event*, of the most 
inHii ito variety of 

dtfUuL Soma of 
those at ftliiisgnw 
College, or in Regent 
Hurray h house in 
tiiii Canongato, Rio ft* deganfc as any; but there is tc-insty » &*»teh 
houBt- of the early put of the seventeenth century wbiah baa not 
Hpetiraeus to LMjn tribute. The stylo of these i mm me ms Is singularly 
dmnwtcristiu of the age. They show that love for quirks ami <|nibl>k-» 
■which pervades the likfiatnm of the day, but they show also that desire 

for cheapness which* rather than beauty, 
waa the aim of the builders. Every 
mvkitecfc knows how d i films i t it is to 
design, and how much more difficult it ks 
io eat, nil the hollow and eurvtd mo old* 
Eng* which ohaimrteriiAj every shaft ami 
every muUiou iu the pare Gothic style, 
ami how mulch its bcsptj deputultf nil 
their delicacy and variety. Ht i ru t how¬ 
ever, it m merely a wjimre sinking, such 
m might l>e cut out of deal with a saw ; 
and though it does produce a coiitiidurutde 
effect at small cost, and is oonskfetit with 
nil the njouldijigKaod mu LI ions of the style, 
it will not Wt examination, even when 
enriched and mhoerad, m it sometime* 
is, in pilasters and other features* Like 
all the other details of the age* they 
never tench the elegance of E t lo Cltiiakml* 
and an: immeasiimljlY inferior to those 
of the Gothic stylo which preceded it. 

Taking it altogetljer* the English Imre p-riiajtf some muaoii to l>e 
proud uf their Transitional style* It lias cut either the gmiidumr of 
the Italian* thu pictiiM.pietie-^ of iho French, nor the ricbnms of 
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ilutnil which ebflractt'riflfld the comapcmdlng itylfc in Spuing Inti it is 
ori^iraiL nud uppropriate, and* if tf, had 1*cn cmriod to u Ultimate 
b^i', might have resulted in something wy Uiii,mfaL Lmijr l^fora, 
bbitenr, attiving el* that stage, it was entirely aupcmded by the 
ins|a*rLaiiysi iif the iwwly-perfecteit Ituhsm style, which in tile su^'uii- 
tccnth century imd pervaded all European nations. 

I hiring the eighty years that dapied from the death of Henry \ HI. 
ta the Bffljeaaion of Ohariw 1, the Tmofiition style left its tsaa* in 
every comer of England, in the munaoiw of the nohilky and gentry, 
and'in the colleges and gralwnar-sclwwls which were emoted out of 
tlK nuofiBC^ed fluids of Lht monasteries ; but, unfortunately for the 
di gnity of this sivle, not one ehttreb, nor one really important JfflWsc 
huiiding or regal palace, was erected during the period "Inch might 
hum feuiIni to redeem it from the utilitarianism into which it wus 
sinking. The great ohfiwctcrustie of the epoch was timt during its 
continuance Architecture reased to 1* a natural form of eipresaioti, nr 
[| lC in‘cii | nt ion of cultivated intdleets, suid passed into the state of 
living merely the *tock-iti-tnide of professional flSJttfte- Whenever 
tills is so, it is in vain to look either for progress in a rial it direction, 
nr for that majesty and truthfulness which distinguished the earlier 
forius of th* Ait. 
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Is igo Jones. 1 

Vehy little is known of the early youth of Inigo Join's. AYhat ire do 
know, however, is, that though born of poor pangls, lie airly showed 
bo milch taste for tb- Fine .Arts, and such tmnsmil ability, ns to indus 
some noble patron* to send him to Italy in order that be might study 
thorn in the country which was then pre-eminent for their cultivation 
1'CJ'fliid any other in Euro]*:. We further know that his success was 
sneli as to induce Christ inti, King of I\<miMrk, to invite him as Court 
arcliiLoct to Copenhagen ; and that lie - njoy d such favour with that 
king s sister, the wife of our Janes [., Hull tie accoiujmiiied her lo 
England, and was lien; imnndiutctj appointed her architect, and 
became lospector-Gtumtl of the Koval Buildings. 

It girts a vety mulled notion uf the love which Inigo Jones had 
toward* these arts, that lie should, in 1612.—on the [faith of Prince 
Henry-, to wIkwo Service In- was tally iittitched,—have returned to 
Italy ; abandoning for a time his practice at Court, and the eiuola- 
ineiita wliicli must, then have been accruing to him. in order that he 
might, at tlic age of forty, complete his studies, and thoroughly master 
the principles which guided the great Italian nnihitect* in Hie designs 
wltich to his*mind were the greatest and most |ttrf«t of ull areluioo 
tcirul productions. 

On his return lie produced his design for Whitehall, on which hi* 
fame as an nrehitoct const always principally Ikj based : for, although 
it never was carried out, the Hampnjtiijg House, which was completed 
lietween the y«uw TRIO and 1021, show* that it was not merely ad 
architectural dream, but a scheme which might, in great j«irt at least, 
iLiie IHivii completed, luul it not been for (lit troubles preceding the 
Revolution. Its greatest error was that it was conceived on a hmIs 
“ fur b ^ ond I* beynm) the wants of the monarch 
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for whom it was deigned. Thki™ so mud] felt that a new design 
laid to tie prepared and submitted to the King, id 1639, which 
showed tht palace rednoed, not only m scale^ but intended to Ik 
earned out with bo much plainness, and altogether in so inferior a 
manner, that, it is difficult. to believe that it is by the same bind m 
the former design. This hint proposal is that published by Oampljell 
in the 4 YitmviiiE BriUmnicoB ; f the former is that to wide!] Kent 
devoted tiie bcautifn] volume so well known to amateurs As both 
cenuuUj us \% matter of course* the one fragment which Ina beep 
motel* it h* only fair, in spouking of the arcliitect s design, to rafer to 
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the one which he conceived in the vigour of \m talents pud when 
fresh from his ItafigD studiesi and not the impoverished maketdiift 
which the troubles of the times forced him to propose in order to meet 
the altered circiuratauces of his employ ere. 

As originally designed it was proposed that the palace ahcrnld Imve 
u facade facing the river, *74 ft. in extent, and a Mirespoiidlhg one 
facing the Park, of the romc dimensions. These were to bo joined h y 
a grand fm^ude facing Charing Crafe* 11££ ft. from angle to angle* 
with a similar one facing WostminuR-r. The gnant court of the pnluce, 
H7rt ft. wide by twice that number of feet in length, occupied the 
position of the street (i'lu ft. wide) now existing between the Banquet¬ 
ing ffonut! - and rile JIon§o Guard*. Between this mid the river rite re 
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were three square cotiru, mid on tin? side toward* the Park « eireiitur 
court in tins centre, with two square outs mi cither limni. The greater 
pure of the building ms intended t« be three storey* in height, aurli 
storey measuring, mi un average, about:{" ft,, nml the whole block, with 
jHxlitini and balustrade, about 1(10 ft, The rest, like tin: Banqueting 
House, mas to have bceu of two storeys, mid 7* ft. high, 

lLid such a palace been executed, it weald have l*»u by fur the 
jm*t raagnifieont erected in Europe, either Indore or iiin*. It would 
have been an large us Versailles, and much larger than the Louvre or 
Tiiikries, taken separately ; mid neither the Eeooriel nor tbe Casertu 
could have compared with it. The river fufade of the New House* of 
Parliament is nearly identical ill extent with thut propose:! hy Jones 
for tlie river front of bis prism: except time its proportions are 
destroyed by king much less in height ; while the suuilliiess of the 
{■arts mid details coritnat painfully with the grandeur of Joiies’s design. 
If tin* new I'uri Lame lit Houses were continued westward, so us to 
include the Abbey towers In their western fumade, their extent would 
lie nearly the same, mid thus some idea limy be funned of the aaile on 
which Whitehall wits designed. 

It was nut, however, iti dimensions, so much as in lieauty of design 
that this proposal surpassed other fiqrajieuu palaces. Tin- only building 
to coiupn with its internal courts is llmt of the Louvre \ lent Hint is 
less in height and dimeiisions, and luis nut the simple grandeur which 
cluinu tcrises this design; and it wants, too, the variety which is pro¬ 
duced liry the different heights of the |wrt* in tin- great court espe- 
cially—and tlie riolini-ss of effect produced by the change of the design 
in the various blocks. Externally. Whitehall would huve surpussal 
the Louvre, Versailles, and all other ptttoom, by the happy rummer in 
which the angles urn occeubusleii, by the boldness of the centre iinm^-s 
in each fn^ule, and by the play of light and slunk, und the variety of 
sky-line, which is attained without ever interfering with the simplicity 
ef the design or the hnnmDj nf the whole. 

One of the most original parts <if the design was the eirenlur court, 
gin ft, in diameter. It wits to have Iwpti adorned on the tower rtorey 
with mtviUid figures of men. doing duty for the Ms or Dori 
columns, and above them a auditor range of fen ink statues, bearing on 
their 1 mb Corinthian capitals, to impjiort in like manner a broken 
entablature. It need Iianlly be said that the design would have been 
better if the nirdtaht had been omitted, and they bud l>wn treated 
merely ua status! but either wuy the effect would have bam very 
rich; and the circular form of Hie court, with the dimensions given, 
would have been most pleasing, 

Perhaps the jurt of the design mast opm to critocisra are the tittle 
cupiioliiii which crown the oeutod block* in each fa^dc. They cer- 
tftinlj ure , llrt worthy of their situation; hut they might casOy have 
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lw**n Iinprovtsl* uinl in pqiqKCtiYe they would noL Suite looked so in- 
significant aa iliey do in. elevation. 

Uul- ether defect remains to be |H>Ericnl out; anti it U one tluit 
pradimtly would either have prevented the pilaw titing built* ur 
would Juive r^|iiim] alteration iiutnedmidr afterwards* ft is the 
Eumtlbeu uf thy eritnnio^to the OftaU Dmrt: only tun; archway, Iti ft. 
w] ilt% bring provided for Unit pnrfwse. The palace must bare imwii 
cut ofT from rithu the river or the pork by u public roudvnij, or Jilt 
the truffle between Lt ndou mod Weefomiister mwi lmv-& passu] through 
this court. Aecisrdiwjg to the dv*ign, the thoroughfare waa to buve 
k’tn mu.side ; but even then so snwiE an entrance is utterly unworthy 
of so great n yrditet There would* of course, have been some dilfi- 
enlty in interrupting the prindpil smite of apartments by ruining an 
archway &a uh to Cut ihem - hut, by whatever imane it was done* a 
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UatttfUffXhv U r i t i -11 ii I i ; 


gnuider eiiiRini't* to tho juliux waa indispensable, even imtmcedve of 
, [tn,n ^ h ii ia tme of tlie defect* of this design, as «f 

. new building* Of tiw Tullcm*. tlilit no portal worthy of tb>- ml** 

® provided anywhere. 


riie_Uui 4 ikiiitfr House, iw it now static!*, is certainly neither worthy 
i .'i j IElllX f>r L he iodiacrimiiuite blame which I iris been 

iU 011 ll ‘ lL * tniii is a sokeifim to make whs* is one 

noai urtanHl^rlook « if it were fo two sum.-vs tm tin, exterior: T>ut 

!" " T 00,7 r iy ° f f J mr S|I,likr blooka. That exactly opposite was 
R-l ' n B ‘ 11 l l <: * jiulkry nil round, hcmL ounsmiiciitlv 

2T?, ^ Tl,e ^ two were ,«rt ofpenernl 

hid. ir, and ( oonseqwaitly could not ulTnrxJ to In- 57 ft. 

j_. n !' 1 - v f * l bb in. At present U looks stuck tip and nttfar 

* " 4<l lti * kttuk; bat as part 0 f a curtain between two higher 
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ami more rlehty-nimaineHtcd blocks of lmilrlin*^ this would have dis- 
appestretL Its rest] debits uf detail arc the pulvinumn of the lower 
frieze, which is Wry nnplessing, and the height uf the baltutfiid* 
But, ou tho oilier hand, the windows are well proportioned iwd elegant 
in ornament,—the voids and solids sire well bdniiwd, and tlm unnttnii 
of ornament sufficient to give an appropriate effect without k-iitg over' 
done: and, wiial is perhaps of us much importance ns anything else, 
the whole is designed on so large a scale am W convey an idea of 
{moult:nr. giving a palatial effect irrespective of any merits of detail it 

may possess. _ „ , 

'la the erection of the ehutcb of St. PnnU, Covent Gwtden, 
Junes hud prebtthly the fortune to raise the lirst iiupuiant Pro¬ 
test ant church now known to exist; mid mi we team that his iu- 





loop wm i tbs 
m thote given 
Hist architect* 


EUL St- IW*. Ofljrftrt <Uri H n. 

■,-h.Ih &4k frft tit 1 ltnrlj- 


hfsshS' i r«ii i u> 

da tile 
to nitiritf 

in similar ciiomu- 
hittULvs, viz, t to pro¬ 
vide the 

]xs-dNe nmoniLt of 
nrcommiidjUitm at 
the least possible 

C3qKiise, hfi is MHy 

entitled to chum at degree of aiK-os* mTuly uceoiup is *£< J y - 

St, PiLid's ehtttcb. wbs apparently comiMiced about the year * 
under the auspices of Francis Duke of Buford, I* a cba^l-of-^e to 
St. Martin Vi 11 -the-Fields. Although until m duncrwon^auly ho ft. 
by UM-mul almost ham-like in Us .implieHy an one can najluke 
i L being a church, and it would In extremely ddhrit. if F*®* * 

11 note an i al ter in which so grind an effect is pwdnwd hy«nch sim| e 
means; hs only really architectural feature* being two vjtfj simple 

plain pillars, forming ft tvoassed V***° m « nt » : w] ]*' 1 ? 

Jones preMdy did not know it-was one of the h^wntv m.d uusl 

gnmatifiil SnvGitiiuiiA of tht Qiti^ks- . i_i 

f„ 1 L.»» a. dr«) u _*-« "■“- 1 X ™ 

•ip'n.ilioD thot UK ..IWr m.« l«, townri. lb* ««*. 1 >“W‘ 1 “ " " ‘ 

know.. ond «1,« M 0-"* 'tal “ 

idea with English P.ntestants. and many hue *«=>* '^ L ^ 

Unn <JU—■ n- * <• 

door, lwins Ml nf wkli worn-, itmlvr. I to 

ETvat extcijf, sod gives it painful i' L ' , , i o.^ 

5X. I!,,. Iwrring .Mk .b. ,im|.IWly - £ 

•f tbe jmjeotino of lb* cv«. Wid llm Bnnn". n.™on ■ , 

pem^ne Uw <M MMX. «»«? > ™* ^ ** 10 ‘ 
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talents* i l i fed of hm power of applying them to any design, however novel 
ii might k 

The repaira which Jones executed at St- PanTs CuLlicdrid can 
lie i[uoi.i.m1 jl* examples of his genius or tjiste. It wos hardly 
frf^iblu that anyone should succeed in cosing a (Jotbiq nave with mi 
Indian esteriur without such is icon fruity us should spoil both* His 
own taat o and that of hi* age led him to despise what was then con¬ 
sider^! the ljurlKirisiD of our forefulbats* A great dual was thought 
to t k gained wlifjti it could be disguised and hidden our of -^ij_riLL i 
but it would mpure ii greater genius than the world has vet seen to 
ftccoinplbdi this i^ L-sidiilir, and we nmat nut therefore fed surpfed 
if he failed in Lid® instance, Considered, however, by Itself, the 
|h:h-c !■ :o which he added in front was one of the finM T if not the- very 
lust, that ever was ejected in England. It consisted uf eight well 
proportioned Corinthian pill \m ill front, each 47 ft. high, with two 
*jtuire ones oil the angles and was three pillars dtep; the whole wdl 
propnrt ioned and elegant in all Its details, standing well on its -up. 
suul with no useless pediment to crush it. On the whole, it may Iju 
considered the kwt example of its class in this country before that 
of St. George's Hall, Liverpool, and shews what a thorough waiter of 
his art iio designer was, even at that esrly period. 

Perhaps the most successful of Jones 1 * smeller designs is the one 
he furnished for the Duke of Devonshire's 
villa at Chiiwiek. It was avowedly sug¬ 
gested hv that of his idol Palladio at 
Yiuenza ; hut lie had too much taste and 
originality to copy it literally, as was 
done at Mere worth Halt, or to thrust two 
rooms into two of the porticoes, as whs 
done at Foot's Cray, On the contrary, 
lavm improved the form of the dome, 
and he added only one portion which p in 
fact, wias necessary to suggest the design ; 
and he m modified the elevation of the 
three remaining Rides m to make them 
elegant and appropriate facades for an 
Engl h;li nobleman** villa* The djaposi- 
i«. vna-todi^kiL. rnnKfm tjon of Hie interior is m elegant and 

dignified that- yf the exterior, and. for 
its purposes, to ptwmiug as any to be found anywhere. It may l>e 
objected that Liie introduction of the portico is altogether a mistake ? 
that it trammels the whole design, and is of no use. Such, however, 
was nob the opinion of either architects or their employers in those 
days. All were hankering after tiassiadibj, and a portico was the 
future best known, and the one wliich most middy suggested, the ideal 
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they were oeekhtg niter* A* it wa* ufterwards used, lit a great many 

instance-? 11 w;ts lUl abacmiky which nothing am exeUMs i but not 

\iS applied hliv t-fl 
what wtis merely 
ihe suburban villa 
of ii rviined noble- 
man, and where, 
eonsei] rient ly, If 
anywlvere, it wsa 
cXHUiahlc to in- 
dliljjt in lean icd 
faiiftM* irrespective 
of their utilitarian 
sippKaitbn,. 

In the fn?atle 
which Jones de¬ 
signed for Wilton 
he omitted the Or¬ 
der altogether, and 
sought merely to 
attain the effect he 

dedved by a ph-asing proportion of the ports among themaelrag, and a 
sidficicut scale to give dignity to the mags ; and so successful was 
he that this dcsigrn has been repeated over and over again in the 
cotiiitri' seats of English noblemen. There is little fault to W* found 
with the elevation, which is both elegant and appropriate, unless it 


IM- 


■ lE Villa al Oils '«■ IlL . fnim. Kireii. 



1 m. «f Wit ton Hflw. WLIhMm. 


m being loo pin in for tin 1 pnrpjsc. This is a defect that might easily 
have been removed by richer dressings round the windows, or by 
[Kindling ; but these ornaments were not then eonrsidered such 
iinitial ports of a Chiliad design uh they hnve since became* 
Mid an architect of those days, when called opoa to enrich such a 
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fu^de as this, could think of nothing better than adding a portico 
of from four to eight pillars, running; through two or more storeys, 
and plastering on useless pilasters wherever pillars could not. lie put* 
No undiiteet was so free from these defects as Jones, and nothing 
gives u higher idea of 1 i±b genius then to set how lie avoided the faults 
of his master Palladio, and only used the Orders according to tho 
dictates of his own good taate. 

It is too much the fashion at the present day tu ascribe to Jones 
every nui'airkiihle building erected during the reigns of the first two 
Stuart* ; and if be was guilty of many of these* we must place him in a 
lower mtik tlmu he is generally &upp«ed to be entitled to* The design 
of the river facade of Oiwiwkh Hospital is ah noil, always said to hu 
his* without a shadow of document ary evidence, luerrly, appaioiitly, 
bocanse his Bon-in-law and pupil, Webh. superintended the execution 
of It ; hut it is almost impN^iUe to believe that the arddtoct of 
Whitehall and Chfewick could have designed anything bo clumsy in 
its details. It hm great three-quarter columns running through two 
storeys* crowned by a n ill-p™ portioned attic, and with grout ussier 
pediments shutting up the windows of the upper storey, From its 
size and position, and the material of which it is built* ami* more than 
This* from the extent io which it has afterwards been added to* t]ie 
facade of (Greenwich lli^pilal is a giniid ami imposing masB ; hut it 
would be difficult to point out anywhere- in Europe* even during the 
reign of Henri Qmure, any desi^Ti that will less bear examination. 
The model adopted here Beeina to Iluvc been Lite facade of 8c. Peter's 
at Rome* and A certainly has not been improved upon. 

Anotlier d&igfL w hich in dtsscribcd to Jones, bat which certainly 
belongs tu his stm-in-law, is tlmt for Ameshury in Wiltshire, which* 
though considerably matt elegum and tiistefnl than Greenwich* hm 
(mills he never would Imvo commit ted + It ls interesting! however, as 
mic of the mrli^t example* L»f the typ- un which nitic-tcnth# uf ilm 
seats of English gentry were afterwards muted; almost all subac- 
i|Uetit houses continuing of a rusticated hiticment* which contains the 
dining and business rooms; a Vrl £tagc, and a bedroom storey* with 
attics in the roof. On tins losetnent* and running thrmigh tha two 
upper storeys* is the portkp—always for nnuimenr, never for use and 
generally so badly applied at? to he offctisivdy obtrusive. In tl !g in- 
stance there an.-! no tipper windows under the portico* hm those on 
either side tun etc so exactly with the eiuadiiturc of the Order that. we 
cannot help pemiving that there is a falselstKjd about ii. contrary to 
all the principles of true Art. 

Some of the English country built after Amesbury sre batter 
iu design—many very much worse—hut nearly Jill follow its general 
features, thus differing CMtrfcmUy from those of cither Italy nr Franco. 
Geirorolly, they are cubical blocks without eoortyiidfr—seven, nine, or 
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of the 11 Hd- Ilf Arn^btuy, WlEtaliSrt 


L .|«ven windows on each side, aiding to **& ^ 

or five of the* on the principal front w^cred % ,v !'“ rtin> - _ !l w 11 
simple n',ript, mid. burring the portico, one einieentlv suited to thj' 

dbU and ..e of internal comfort und exler. though 

the ill tempt to Hinder it Oteaiud bus frequently t.mrml tile latter 
qrcditv So fur ;is ive knew. either from Ids pobJlsl«d drawings or 
from sqcIi dafena w tan authentically lie usorilwd io him. no 
example of this class wore propp'd by Joins- On tt]t ’ "g™3t 
there h an original** and playful.,** about- Ins pnhliabed dmipi 
which might have made more taqiewvc Lind k» ‘omtortubl-' dwell,^ 
in rid* country, bat would a I wavs have fecti d<g*»t,.«d i^oronm- 
monpUtt*- He Ml, however. upon cv.l day*. us the trouble or tho 

Commonwealth ^gcml 1*&* 1* r ,°T V't 

unv Of his SHHfr «■mptiona w«o pna-tt^iiiy rvali.,1 : but we know 

dough of «£t lie did. and of what lie tan.ld do. to be able m am,go 
to him the vrv first- mnk among die m* unhiecta of England 
during U» MM y-i* Wr» may haw 1 -a greater m «H, 
at motion, lint wus not equal to Jorn* in dee,mit and we look dow 
tho ranks from that day to this without finding any m m »J 
fairly i&b with »b«* of the* two great men. This, however, may 
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be owinp: So the cipsumstancw in which this ardliteeta of Bub6Ci|ttttkt 
ntiiij w«e placed more Lhim to tlw Individ nal deficiencies of the meu 
themselves. 


n.— wjiss - 1 

If Inigo Janos hod u practical mnnoply of the sirehltmund pro* 
fmmh, in England up to tbc time of the CwraM^™^ tluit of Sir 
(■liri-uoplKir Wren wns even more complete after tin Restorutimi; fur 
in* building uf impnitattct- erected during the East fwty yesre of 
the HJYCtitumth utmlnry erf which he was not the mvhifcoct. 

iluth hr liirtb and cdnailiuti Wren wu& essentially n g$&t toman, 
und in el wry early sige was remarkable as a prodigy of learning, u«± 
only clnssjnd but uuitbeuMksiL The bent of his mind, however,, 
buruw to hare teen towunto the Utter j and be curly distinguish 1 ■«! 
liitiLself by the imi end siuftw with which he iratLivared the plijimd 
Kctoncos; but we do not know, either what first made tiim turn lb* 
attention to Arehileutun, or when he determined mi following :t as n 
profession. It ooitnlbly could hardly lie during the r amnion wealth* 
when there wm no worn for irs exercise; bttt three years after the 
Rcsstomtion we find bis name an n wnimisaiori for repairing mid refetnriiig 
Old St. FauTa, and acting as the upchitwt to curry not the works 
determined upon. In the following Year (idiVt) he gave the designs 
far the Sheldon inn Theatre at Oxford; trad a* that building was 
wholly earned out from Il]j= plans and under lii^ flii pc riiiLc tide me* and 
is also one of hts best nud uume diiTL-ult works, we may assume that 
bn was thou an arehilveL by profession* nud had mastered nil the 
preliminary sfudhts requisite for its exercise. 

It ls not, however, yet dear [hat even then he would have followed 
it exduiHiYchv and might not have gone bank to astronomy and the 
lEiaikniutieHl pursuits ill whkrh lie had achieved so great a reputation,, 
bail it not lieen for the final Fire oF hum ion in lfilifi. He wn* at 
Pari*. studying apparently the works then going tin there, when this 
great calamity huppurel; and hurried back immediately to assist in 
taking his share ia L l it.- great work nf nsinrutjim, 

II is first great step hi thin direct ion was preparing a plan on 
which be prepe-d rite city should !*■ rebuilt. Ibifarumai. lv for tis 
it was found impracticable at the time to carry this out, as, hud II 
been followed, it would have made London not only one of the 
tmnil&iriHsr, .Uit one nf Ohj most oonvciiiviK cities in the world. The 
oppurtnqgfr, however, was lost : and subsequent improvers o&n 
only coLiLimie to mourn over the blindness or the solMititf^ of their 
forefathers who neglected the opportunity. 


1 Ltom ififri; died im 
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Although he top mi permitted to direct the alignment of the 
■touts, the fitu pvu Mm an opportunity of n+btoWiD^ St. Paul'* and 
■ouiti fifty otlwr cHtucbte, mid so ccmpJetdy uaublEshed bis reputa¬ 
tion dim- every architoctaxsl work of importatteu for iready half a 
cenUuj wud intrusted in hb can;; mad although wo cannot btti 
rojcice tlmt so oojnpefceM o man was found for so great An w^iou* 



ftmn of ft, rani r fl CtfWwI. ** WglP^ly .J--'imnl by Stf d^Euplier Wra. 

built I i 1 to I- fW-Jl. 


w>: mufi at the saint: time foci thru more work wan thrown or his 
hand* than iuij one man could jerfonn, and coiswqneotly iiliiiiv of his 
deslfrns show marks of luisto, and of u win it of due amsidcmtioB. 

The greatest of all his works is «f son ran St. Paul's— the Lar^si 
anrl finest Protestant tnthudnd in the world, umU ufier St. Peer’s, the 
miHt spleiulii dHindi erected in Enro[>_- since tha ntvmil of ('liwsk-ul 
ArthiKctnro. Tho tire Imd decided lIio fate of the old aithednd. Iml 
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it was nut till nine years afterwards (167*) that any practical steps 
were taken to rebuild it + The foimdatiou^one of the present ehnrch 
was bill on the 2l$t June in that year, and thirty-five years nfier- 
wards the top-stone of rim lantern wm laid by Sir Christopher Wren t 
thus practically completing the building in 1710. 1 



As early as Hi73 Wren laid prepared Mitral designs for fcbo new 
ehnrdi, which were then submitted to the King ; ami one (apparently 
the one he himself liked bint) was selected, and a model ordered to be 


J Four yt-ar* n^*r the compVtjoa of tfaf> IV^h of the luYaiidw *t P^ria, *trich 
Jja»l bwi] ciiLumtin^iil fives TtrjF* kkr ihuu Pitu]V 
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prepared on snob a scale and in &mh detail a.* might prevent any 
(lifUetiUv arising aflorwurda in the event of the uivhitecf k death. Thai 
model still uuw under repair, at t &ttt South Kensington Museum, 

and Ls so euinpkb; that we have no difficulty in eritjefeittg it as we 
would a flhnnsh wlaleb Imd betu complcted + Aj* wilt ho ficun from the 
annexed ptan, it is arranged much in the same rummer us Sungullo* 
design for St. Pctcris { Woodcut No. 'i4)—practically a Greek cross 
with a dame in the centre, and a detached fronri&piecc, jtwicd to the 
main body of the building by a narrow vestibule or waist, in whieb 
me situated two of the principal entrances. The central dome, which 
was to have been of the same diameter m the preikint one i> little over 
Uhj ft,), whs, like it, to stand on eight arches—four of them $8 ft. in 
diameter, the other Font about 22 fc. Thtae opened into eight apart¬ 
ments, each covered by a dome 45 ft. in diameter, but placed at vary¬ 
ing disr:unsft4 from the cent nil dome. For the purposes of u senile 
church* in which Llit congregation i$ an important dement, it can mat 
bo doubted that this arrangement is superior to that of the 
poreseat clnmrii, the groat defect Ijeing u want of dHiuile proportion 
between the sniull and Inrgt airbus supporting the dome. As they nil 
Sprang from Lbu same level, the wide audits are too low, tlm narrow 
ones am too high ; hut the practical difference ia bo flight that it look* 
like bad building, or aa if the architect bud made a mistake in netting 
out the work, mnl tried Us correct lain error by a clumsy device. Not- 
withstanding this ami msiiiu minor defects, it ixmiifrL but kn matter of 
regret that Sir Christopher was not allowed to earn' tun bis design, 
as the interior as fur excelled that of the present thtiref] m its exterior 
rorpasaes that shown in the model; while looking at the slow and 
tentative Steps by winds he arrived at the design 1 of the outside of the 
present dmreb, there am be little doubt hut that most of the defects 
of the model would have been remedied fat-fore being carried into 
execution. 

One of the greatest defects of the plan, externally, h the iniroduc- 
turn of the hollow curves surrounding the dome; but this could easily 
have been remedied wit bont In the least interfering with the Interna] 
arrangemuntft, either by introducing a quadrant, as shown at a, on the 
left baud of the annexed diagram, bringing the lines of the dome 
down to tlie ground j or + better still, by introducing an ungular 
arraiigemeiLi, us shown at u* fin the right hand. 3 In either case die 


1 These hhs well uhown in the Mils- inveuti^iofUielail^naTcLileeiiiupkii. 
tint [on* tnf *lr. AY. Lcprisrcjur/i recently- ninp at. tin: oetegnaul ilmaei supp-clnj 
paiili-tiLik ‘Throe Cutlied rwh dtd rroted cm 12 or m™ pi Nor?, and the rmpuhr 
LTJ iSL Final III UmdtmJ It pImiK,t itL^k^f diep^itimi, -I tht Trifle, toy of Ureir tiwM 
one shudder to bee what wo htve t#- lo^om Th* Jitter ruj| obJt gfm ^,1 
0*i^ L *triH£th < ■ hi-e run lvoSt, hm aff. mj* inUtiite 

1 TJ o l WO great ^ud EDCbt uiswstful play itf Is* hi nxd -linde, ftnr l nariotj of 
TOL IL r i 
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lines of thiM fo-itr angular domes ought to have lieun curried through 
tln_ L roof, the cornice of Jihfcir drum* ranging with tbuv of the stylo¬ 
bate of the gmut dume, and light iMilng Iiiirodutxsd into them by 
openings at their base, as U done in all Bpszmtine churches, Hud this 
been done it- would not only have given variety in the roof, where it 
i-*. rather wanted internally, but the group of five donna in the centre 
of the church, the lines of four of which a a- m-tnatly brought down 
to the ground externally, would have been u happier umngvoent than 
tm yet been obtained in these domical churches* 


LVl. [UrXT^fQ HbowKiig [*u HiolifS frj vhldl I be hmtki-W cufvw &f WmD'i ftp* {toilfli 



The nave could easily have boon made straight lined, 3mt the 
western front, as shown in the model* presents u difficulty not m 
easily got over, A great port!™, conaistiag of pillars mom than -id ft. 
in height, backed by a range of pilasters less than 40 ft r , with their 
entablatures on the same levels would have tiecn a solecism nothing 
uodd well get over, 1 Sir Christopher himself Bceim to have felt this. 


deafgiL Sir CbrisSopbe?r Wren Adopted 
Ihp Ofrt with pcrf&ct pic^ m Um In¬ 
terior of SL WalbM^k. mid it 

wrrnld hftVfc foft-n RMiinne if ht hud hit 
On! other in f*L IWtu If Jit hud 
iu inptt d eh 1 2 form itig^emtLMl at n r it wnuhl 
lnTt resulted in el jjLlh dlh ep^ttaUjr 
Rahim iw SI, Stephen 7 *, and won lit pro¬ 
bably bwi ui joeM A lUHntA Cl- 
tenuRy* tJml 1% un uii iutertar. 

Mr. Lfttl^knuil, I 3 i liia fc TbrwCm thadmiy 
p. US, iff of opinion chut, he wn* Veit 
4j • ■nJriy A ihir-J Lnilku intention, 

hy hanging \i weight iiLhis doiEiii to 
rtiUnlCTuCl l Li - ittlwrtid tliTim. hi L 4 iloui- 
id BeqnffflTC (* HJatury of Architetflln.-/ 
yqL t L; Wondeuti 1119 p> 1125 ). Ihn 
iLluatlattutu iM-rhiijity »h-1n in conn- 


tenau.ee ttiis idea, and I wish I could 
buUcte Ihnt it Wto hut but I nm afraid it 
la only :i timber wrwn to bide I bo ms»h 
in which tlw- upper dumu U lighted—m 
EdEa^ointiori, in fact, of the modti w. i iptml 
by Huidouin* m iho liivnUiL 1 * in IWla 
(Woodmtt ioih with tli* dimwingi of 
vrhkh WrtiQ Wjia no iloubl fkmUfAn Ha^J 
w-' nmrd on ei |x^litbt o^unr^cl to him, 
soiiHj jl I i ii lion tn li inuHt Ijuvh^ b« cn roQibd 

111 tliirfiih bUIi^ or ititne oidellLi I Lon A, 
an infij.j to numlrfi* of whlish wnittld Itikio 
Ix-Ela rti^iiirc-iL to hid nog u vonuniaainn to 
LdhiW itff EblrbptLun. 

1 it vt*di Iik<- tiu? want of n d- finite 
proportion letWBtn the gaaaX rad kh ml [ 
otvIie!^ under !bi> douit^n in u frail ty; and 
li alwAva iHiinful in true wrt. 
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for in one of hi^ drawings* published by DugiMe,- the entrances un 
the west are under the pUliim of the In tlw Ikuka, vrhiclL 

miriaiuly was much more in tret!oTdunoe with' rule* hut lit the expense 
of common isensc* us the portico then became n useless ornament* atid 
would much better bnvc been omitted altogether* 

Assuming* however, that the external form of tlie dome* would have 
tnKn modified till it rambled the present one* that the western cnm- 
]^i!]iks would have been introdnoefl, and that the whole design would 
hrive been revised Ln the sense a We indicated, the mmU ccrtsMy 
would have Wn fur mure satisfactory than the present design* Inter- 
nally p the gnidnuIlydiMiiensiii^ nuigxiiliceiuv from the principal 
t inmiHX 1 to the great dome, with nothing beyond hut a small choir 
of the sime design and luriffth us the transeitfs, would have been in 
]M.-1-ftiL-t tasle t while the evei^v&mrig perspectives in the great ciivum- 
ambient aisle of thv dome—would have sLir| Kissed those in the great 
alsIc tli at mmmniU lIjc dome nt St. Peter 1 *, while* externally* nearly 
ull the faiULs of the prevail design would have bw;n avoided. 

These* however* ere idle speculations now* Whether in consequence 
of the iiiflneivt. of the Poke of York. f±s Ls commonly asserted* or 
whether owing to the Ming* uf the clergy, who wanted arrangement* 
similar to thorn/ they had l)oen acctttftotnyd to in tlieir own cathedrala* 
the model was thrown osridu, and Wren was ordered to produce a 
design embodying the present ammgvmeiu* in plan. This design 
was submitted to the King, and approved -if ill the year 1 G 7 &* and, 
externally at least* is so inferior to even the lirsE design, that we are 
justified in assuming that if the present very lieutftifn! exterior grew 
om of this, something very much more perfect than cither might have 
grown out of the design embodied In the mode]. The interior, os 
then desired, was apparently very much what was afterward* earned 
ant* 

The great defect of the design in plan is tliat it consists of two 
raodcrwtdj-9i2cd apartments* the nave and choir* almost identical in 
design* hut separated from one another by a third apartment prac¬ 
tically more than double the width and also double the height of 
either* It is practically three distinct churches* and riot so arranged 
m to got the beat affect nut of them. Had the choir been only the 
same length as the transepts -addings of course* the uy*t—and the 
two eastern hays I wen added eo the nave* it would have done much to 
redeem the plan, Hat the radical defect was the adoption of the 


1 ‘HiakirV of StlVudV Tlim^dl called In tli* Ili-yid Warrant 

18] S, o|j].KitLtir p 1-4_ Tiiifi tf■ V4^ry liHHfetn), plCfntfv mid awful* it 

hiTtf IPL-en i 'iriicr than lEie nwd(d, arid [u now appoint to tta di3*dd 

fad WrtaV fU»i tlwiLTfi. i‘rt, linnrt^r, mtU for tho anntt ^.axt 

* FntdivUed l>y Mr Lonjrmmj in bh wtesa far rho pursuits a-r which it waa 
4 Tbits: Cathedral* of ±?t. PauL/ P- l lufta-Jul. 
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octagonal plan for the dome* 1 PmetkaBy this reduced the width of 
all the ;uljoining compartments to 40 fecit, whareaa, as above? pointed 


1 In niiLkimj 11 ile- defiiftTL, Sir Christo- |LTTnaped toother of nU widths. h?nt ilif If 
pliHT Wlla pmblibly ill i FtliLELLT the VttY U> rf I I<1 j SH II rhlfigi nil'llt 111 ft litlilsIjfcT in- 
be-nnliful effect gumtiil hy an OcU^iPjsI ecmipaiibli! with the greater severity uf 
jtirmgeswl at Ely ; ht\ ]n*wfrYei> over- tin round Hnhed *tyle* ; hut at Ely thu 

lii^kiil tlm fact that On 1 ArxtblHfcj of the oieMleet frhm J' “iml the rlsLi alnug tlie 

Printed btyle admit ting nnhea to be a.Ld^ r u [imcti^lly not worth pre^civlu^. 
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1 7&. Hjj r swinfi h tkftir Ei^uSom of Uj# r*>u* nr pc_ Pint-. cubcdni. 


<mt, at least GO t or Bometbing between that and the Byzantine pro¬ 
portion of 100* were necessary to bring the parts ut, all into humour. 
This led to a third difficulty. It was impossible that the alternate 
arches of the dome could I* 40 feet wide below, and m they must 
spring from the fame level niid reach the same height* & variety of 
mechanical expedients were necessary which have become real de¬ 
formities in practice. They might to some extent be remedied now 
—for instance, by introducing two pillars standing free and eniTving 
the entablature horizontally ultupk* and supporting n real tribune with 
a bold balcony in front* in place of the present curved cornice* or bv mfim 
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bucIi exjfcdieiil. But nothing uotilil remedy the oapjpnmtive inn-row- 
mssfi of the njivet and the sTatu along the aides, on which the lurchitecL 
mainly depended for effect, In only productive of coii/mdcm* In plan it 
looks prtLty„ hut, m ssetii in ptr^uttive, the distance in-mss tht great 
dome which ^jsnnitoa the imvo jiiaksi fn.nu those of the choir k m 
great as entirely to ncntralkc the effect so sought to be obtained. 

The enormously dkptxpjinrLEoimtc height of tile dome—:21ip hit 
against \*>* in width—dwarfs uverytliing around it, and it sloes not 
itr^-lf look kudf *o spacious :*s i[ would have done hud h sprung from 
the mESngcom^; above the Wliispering Gallery, in which the pilasters, 
of the dome now stand.* Wren yearns to have been haunted with tin 
idea. that he ought to scoop os much ns he possibly could out of tht 
dome because Hninellcseh] and Michael Angelo had done so; bat it 
certainly was u mistake. Had he been content with one 40 or On feet 
lower he would have done something towards hunuoi iking his dispropor¬ 
tion jilc jukrts, and his cone, which is a perfectly legitimate! coimtnietive 
expedientj would not then have interfered with his architecture. .Vs 
it is, it forced him to slope forward the interior pillars between the 
windows in u manner utterly il^tmative of all true architectural effect, 
lirsiiliTS tbesc defects of proportion there is one of detail, which 
runs through the whole design and rimrs it to at] extent so gs-f-ul. that 
the wonder is Wien i-onM ever haw introduced it. Throughout the 
whole interior, over the great Order, Giere runs Jl l^rfectEy useless 
attic, li bet high, Imiwecii it and the springing nf tike vault. It wits 
iiiiruduced prolhiblv to give greater height to six windows ill the 
building, throe at the cast end and one at the end of each of the tran- 
and nave. Ikit this um very little gain, and it divorced his vault 
fmnt the Order that ought, to aupiwrt it, forced him to omit tin* archi¬ 
trave iDid frieze of his Order everywhere, to allow sufficient height to 
the arches of the nave and choir, and generally introduced ll most- 
mmeces^iry complexity and weakness into the whole design* The 
remedy for all this was simple. Without interfering with his dimen¬ 
sion* nr construction in any way, he hud only to increase Ms Order six 
or seven feet in height, and so reduce his attic to blocking oouise. 
Had he done this, the e Utah I ill tint might have run unbroken all round 
the church, and the tallyr Order would have given dignity and pro- 
portion to oil Ms larger arches, especially under the dome’ where the 
additional height k milch wanted. 2 


1 If Ely wils li«i‘ mode] be vfitm falUnr- 
ing T hv cmjflit to have rei-oUwtui rii.it 
the duitio of El_v, If it iaiv bo bo culled. 
*priri£B from the si me cfijiitiln na ttu: 
pntut jitcIj^ of tkn uuvr auJ chair; uml 
though in lln- ccnlrf khertf ia a bmirm 
u uii'L i* higher, arch citiM amity It is om 
if tkks ikriDi of Sc, MI'i had been djaiU 


to bprih” from tin- wrtdee of the Order ol 
the iiinre uj ]4 cbdr. 

* Tlik might be done nttw, but would 
be fitjH-asi to ] it would, honfufp do 
mart lo imprnve tto> effect oftlio uhnrcb 
iutirninl Ly than any cIihel^- ibnt could 
be biftdi-, except, ptrLuiji^ tour, rid^ till! 
dome. 
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Above Lhis attic rise* tin.- vault, which hy no means lirljis to excuse 
iis rntrotlui iinti, fur it must \*; coiifL'^ed it is singularly vanfusvd and 
inartistic, consisting of a scrit* cif small flat domes, 2\l ft. iu c!ijiij.i.c-ln v + 
vueh siiitoej iided by n very heavy wreath uf uiuuldin«¥ t which she 
little string of on ament along the arris of the supporting vaults 
seems juiiufally iimdeijuaEv to support* It T-« possible some uf these 
defects might be ixmwUed or concealed hy judicious paiiutiug: but 
nothing that cun now be done will effectually cum them. The fact 
seems to be that Wren was met by tltv same diflictdtks which all 
nn-hitccto have experienced in trying to adapt t■Eassical details to 
Gothic form*. Iktiidt-s this, lie atfmia always la have laid before Ids 
eyes the meobannid lJ iitiotilties of his Ls*k* and, when the two upland 
it* Conflict, la; soems invariably to have allowed the inedumfoul exigent 
dtt praccdGDoe over the artist tc. This bis enabled him to count met 
a singularly stable church, but olio whjuh p as an artistic ih- sig »i p [s 
intemaHy very inferior tu St. IV o rb at Home, immeaHimbly so when 
compared to such a dim mb Si r ih.-ucvjiwv at Paris, and one which 
must not U~ mentioned in conjunction with Lhe Hyzuutira. 1 or (hahie 
deigns whose feuinros Iil- was trying to adapt h 

It lh extremely difficult to a^vi-tain how far Sir Christophcr 
intended to tvly on painting or col cm tod dcuoraMon of any w.ui to 
remedy these ilefuci*. or for the completion of flic interior of his cutltc- 
tlnd. From a note in the * Purcntalia 1 i gi. 20i\. we leam that, instead of 
painting, which was determined upon against his will* he proposed 
M to beautify the inside of the cupola with the mom durable ornament 
of Tmititidb work, m h nobly excited in the eupda of St. Peters at 
Rarne.” It ii probable alin that lie intended to adorn the spandril* 
of the dome under lhe Whispering Gallery with paint iti^s or mosaics 
mieh as are shown in Eminett f s etigruving dated I702. 1 It mav al*o 
be inferred that he intended to paint or colour the nine groat domes 
of tliu nave* choir* and transepts, as these are huh bed in j darner und 
not histone like the less nf the vault, und he may also haw proposed 
to adorn the apse either with marble or | tain Eing? in imitation of 
mis ride, us is now done. These paintings or mosaics would have, of 
course* involved a certain amount of gilding <if the Eunliitccttinil orna¬ 
ments, Inti it is mom than doubtful whether Sir Hiristoplier cvnr 
intended to have gone beyond this in this direction. The whole spirit 
uf the age in which he lived was iniiiik’nl to coloured todiitectnm. 
Wherever any traces uf it uem found in Got hie buildings it was voted 
a barbarism, and carefully covered up with whitewash, and it is only 
within the liLst thirty or forty years that our revived task- for the 
Gothic style* and the dwovtury iluu the Greeks n\m coloured their 
nmhiiecinre, that the idea has ©otne to lac tolerated Diuongst us. In 


r EjigmU'il by LdtipMlt, Iil itU 1 11^ (utladmU &f &L VlluI, 1 p. H&. 
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Wtutila days, eo have oofenred the interior of a Protestant church even ^ 

tu the extent iiliove indicated niList linve itemed u meet daring and 
hazardous imiomrioo, and it is no wonder that the commission piv- 
feued Sir James Thom lull's monochromes to their arehltec^a mosaics. 

Though lie netted this, and justly, he waold have been more vexed 
and horrified hud imy one proposed to eke out hi* stone architecture 
With odour, The lien of adding colour to hta eapitidfl or cornices, nr 
covering his frieze* or walls with panda or pointed ornaments, would 
have sunk deeper into his heart than the refold of salary, or any 
of the other aniioyi»!ics& to which he was m cruelly ex|x*ed. Hiss 
stone aridiitectsiie was, a* ho coaakkred* complete in itseEf, nnd 
rvipiind 110 aid from any adventitious art. 1 

Be this aa it may, it appears that tmei of the defects of the interior 
of St. Paul's have arieen from tho feet that, Iwth from the natural 
U-nL of his mind and from the citunjnst:mr*s of Ida educatum* Wren 
wjs more of an engineer llmt ait architect,. and* consequently! was 
frei|tieiuly led to display his tiled tan ivid *kill at the expense nf his 
artistic feelings ; aud t generally speaking, bo had not that intimate 
knowledge of the mtmnm, of Architecioral Art—especially the U ufx 
whiff arfftn '*'—which might have enabled him Eu avoid (Kimding his 
mechaunul expedients go uffimsively as he ha* frequently done, and 
mam tspeduUy in the intericr of St. Fanis. It is only fair to add, 
however tlmt if the Imilding Imd Iteen completed and ornamented 
with sculpture and painting oven to the extent designed by its archi¬ 
tect, Else effect might have been different from whuf we now m,v. If all 
its structural defect* could not liave been con^iuled, attention might 
have been at hmt so fur distracted from them that they would hardly 
have been remarked, and It might even intern ally have bad some 
diiim to rank second union g the Renaissance obtmfes of Euro|n'. 

The arrangement- of the exterior k* infinitely mot * 1 siwttsaftd than 
that of the interior. The general design of the dome is hy fur the 
nn^t pleasing which has yet Mn unmnplisliud, and the employment 
of a wooden covering hy no moans ohjreiiomdde under the citt'tun- 
bUhui*. It is only what eveiy fkithic building in Europe jk^^cS— 
a wooden n*uf externally over it stone vault in the interior; and it 
cna'iled Sir Christopher to mould ir to any form that pleased the 
eyu T mid to carry the whole gracefully to the height of mm ft. from 

1 It Ur n«f miMina fnlLi-Ur- fm-ns fliifl. th.it BichltincL more cnpablc than Vi'n-j Eh furtli 
V" rii thi L j_in‘tL-nt ciuy urinatcl pul h k juvti- u ^-rrm3t ju linin nt uil-L |hi mrry^ut Knell 
S^-iL iu lulling to ferny i iti>ilt k pm- n work. Withunt llki^* tw>- rr-i|nE»h■ 

riM w<f Mic*rUiu tlmt Ibn UiMa uftlus uv run rEukiif aiunfcriueSt PmiKi* 
jm-ttut flay in tb«sn iiuiUcn wwi better in th* jmunji'Tifeu Uurliu^h.u Huuiw 
tbuji that ■-‘f tLi* 0.^1' wlu im St. VnuKs wiLi hhs nm atly fa&n murd^ivih 
ejiftptl itri 4 if frit h 14 pi i of ftodiag nn 
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[Le 11 Mr-line to tin; top of the cross, without any apparent effort 
asternal I j\ 

TIk- colonnade stirm-i msl lti^ the dome is also ipute uiMrpps^L 
Bj blocking up every fourth mterednimiiatiou, lie not only got- a 
great appearance of strength, but a depth of shadow tarweeu, which 
gives it a richness and variety combined with simplicity of outline 
fulfilling every requisite of good archill are, and rendering this part 
of the design immensely superior to nil its rivals. Owing afen ui tlie 
registering angles at the junction of the rnive and transepts cotniag 
so close io it P you sec what it stands upon, and can follow its 
whole outline from the ground to the crass* without any tax on the 
Imagination. 

The great defect of the lower pirt of the design artisr from Wren 
not atsiejiting frankly the Medieval amugettienL of a clcniSEory and 
side jiislea. h' his aisle Iifid pmje<-:-.‘d 1 •■.■y-u>1 the Liu.- .if eL i>- npp-r 
storey* there would at onto have been au obvious and impemtivu 
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tranuii For tiit ;uli >|rtiEm of two Oilers one over the other, which 
has been so mmh critioiseti Supposing it were even now determined 
to Jill np the inters! between the pmjpyhtA and the tnmscpt^ its 
shown by the dotted hues oti the ptau at A (Woodcut 174}+ the 
whole would tie reduced to h&rtnoliy ; it would hide the windows in 
the pedestals of the upjter niche*. which are one of the great blots in 
the design; find by giving greater simplicity and breadth to the 
lower storey* the whole would obtain that repcise in which it is some- 
what, deficient. 

The west front is certainly open to ctiMcifirn tts it now stands, there 
being no suggestion externally of two storey or two Aisles of different 
height Ulil its dimensions, the beauty of its details* the happy out- 
line of the campaniles, the proportion of these to the facade, and of nil 
the parts one to another* mnfce up the mobi. pleasing design that lias 
yet lice11 executed of its class. 

The sutne may be said of the transept- Their circnlur porticoes, 
and tin: proportions of nil the pii-ts, their harmony with, and siibordimv 
timi to, the pnncipil facade, are all extremely pleasing : and though 
it would be aaay to mention minor pointd which onr greater knowledge 
of the style woliIl! enable ns to remedy* it will hardly he disputed that 
the exterior of St. Punl's siirpu^ iw beauty of design nil the other 
esmnpk^ of the same clous which have yet I teen camdi tint; and, 
whether seen frum ll distance or near* it is, externally ut least, one of 
the grandest and most beautiful churches of Europe* 

[The Draws uv the Dome m Sr. Paul's.—T he ^mstioii of t!it 
artistic merits Dr demerits of the design of our famous meLiupoUtati 
dome, taken as n critic. lI exercise on high grottnd, is one thru is well 
worthv of eo]isider*Uioa + As a preliminary the reader is requested to 
compare carefully the section of Ons dome ■: Xre ITTi] with the sections 
of the dome at Mantua ! No. MS), the dome of St. Peters at Rome 
i Xu. ah) f the dome of the luvalides at Paris (Xu. 104), the dome of the 
Pantheon at Paris ! Xti. 1IL»* the dome of St* Isaac's at St, Pctoebmlg 
(No, and the dome of the Capital at Washington (Xu 280 i, The 
primary poifose of the designer In all these infitanM k die SJnne, 
namely, to construct m the central feature of a pyramidal group « 
crux-tower, circular on plan, crowned with tm outside dome for 
appropriate effect in external proportion, and occupied by an inside 
dome for appropriate effect, in internal proportion, Huw are the two 
effects to be combined ? The elementary' construction of u dome on 
acaenrific principles is very sngg^vdy re-pretftinkd in the example at 
Mousta (Xo- Iti). This would l>e bruit of stone or brick, or an 
esjolvalent, ami is. in fact, a strictly structural circular vault. Itt tlie 
East the self-same scientific object is accomplished with every facility 
In concrete. There m na mtson why tinie r should nut be employed in 
the form of expoaed ipmdraiital ribs with a covering So also iruti, 
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even curt iron, iu the some Form oF mdifltfog rils, could not be objected 
to on principle; mid it iujit lie remnrtied eIlliL the {-twit cowed imn 

of the Exhibition ftuiklinp at Vie.. hi every resp^t the mum 

primitive or ample counterpart of n dome, although without curvature. 
(That is to any, there is a series of inm E\ifters, converging from u 
circular sill at the bottom to the base of n circular lantern ut tin-* lu P- 
uni braced at intervals liy circular horisinntal ril*, like the |«ralM» of 
latitude and longitude of t!ur geographers ; mid it makes no different* 
in principle so for whether the rafter* are carved or straight. 1 In all 
these alike out of two gtsnend laws, or l-utii combined, hUIBt be 

observed; first, the artificial 04111] ihmtimi—md^ the curve lie a 
catenarr—or the graduated depth of the nreh vertically (very disuiH tly 
shown ill the Moneta dome); secondly, the efficient aw of bond laterally 
(«* moat prominently exhibited in Hit- Vienna cone). The peffc* mode 
of theoretical unnstmetioo—and pruotEeuI too perhaps—is tlm Oriental 
fivsiem, where! iv the whole dome is made u solid invert til cup "f 
Concrete ns artificial Stone ; although, it Mod scarcely lie said, if lliia cup 

is not in eqnililimtion us regard* ita thickness throughout, the ur.* 

0 f l i )H; will liitil out liny weak punt wild there break i< if they 

.-mi. Xow if we turn to tint St. Peter’s dome—which followed the 
lend of the l>nomo at Flureucc, umjther good example—we sec two 
vaults, or we iitsf prefer in say one vault with outer cud inner shells. 
Chain bond hfla to lie Imgvlj allowed fur here, i^cmlly fo carry the 
Iiiei tern, which of course loads the dome fur tbc teke of u]tp9nuH» 
exact Iv where it ought tm to lw loaded fur strength. But,snkt unity. 
the point to lie noted is that the outer fun 11 eutnciih* with tin- inner— 
as It ought undo; the outside gnrfore uud the inside surface are both 
equally legitimate to the dome; and tlio slightly projecting perifttyle 
an mud the base fthe jorticular arrangement uf the colnmn* being 
oidv Emitter of taste) serve* to udd grate, ns well a* a little strength 
perhaps,to the structure. In the Muutna ease l No. hi) the motive is 
no much simpler us to lie in fact primitive, like the domes of the Eart ; 
the equilibration being ohunentaij, and Lite disturbing loud of the 
lantern iwagnificant* Turning next to tlie example of the Paris 
I avidities u\u. 101), we see a vital difference of treatment ea compared 
with St. Peter’s- The architect is not satisfied with the altitude of the 
interior dome fur exterior effect, and he therefore superimposes a lofty 
rouf of timber-work which is mode of domical outline* ter the sake of 
fonu alone. The intermediate vault ter decorative painting mov fairly 
lx* taken an a legitimate part of the interior dome s but the roof above, 
with Eta I m item, in palpably u maku-beheve, if we are to accept in any 
wav the critical principle that the skin without ought to tell the Story 
r> f ihe anatomy within. A ptirisi like Street would have covered the 
tower with a plain conical roof to throw ulf the min—ns was frequently 
done in Byrantiae churches—but the modem Italian tradition pointed to 
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ft dDtpe-aboped roof, nud here it is, N"o one would wish to deny its 
beauty of proportion, m\d indeed its praferablenoss iti this rtspoct to 
thu dome of Hc r Peter’s, which is oomsidemi to be dbproportioiiutdy 
low, MMVijr, tbeii; are probably few who would admire equally in 
practice the simple honesty of the plain Eyzantiit roof-rovcring. 
Pie] it y of cxu Tuples ako # Eire to be quoted of great square roofs which 
iuv niOEu or It!** unoccupied inside, c-»|jeeizil]j- id Frurusu, Ueje. if it \m 
admitted Urnt tills exterior dome of Ehti Invalidt* h n roof-covering 
mid nothing more, then the inquiry must duet with LLkk admESfllnri. 
The form of tho roefn^cvariiig at lust i> dearly seen to in- nan- 
eoEMructive, mid u mere Mimkferuiyon of elegance—almost like the 
^ Q f St Murk's lit Yank#, where the outride domes rise like bulb sons 
fur ^in fu uEjovu the strucLiinil raEilta within,. Take next hi older tile 
dmm of the Faria Panthoqm (No + 110 ). This design is in external 
effect of similar tikile ve, hut in internal anatomy more justifiable 
TJu.‘ Hiipur-viitiJt for the {winter may probably lie eonaidend to till the 
ititerjur S|Kir-c sufficiently; and the idtscnce of timber-work may 
justify at ill snore the design us ei whole in respect of Icgiiiinau; 
architectural const rncr inn. But turn now to the ease of St. Paufs 
(No 175). This design differs from nil the foregoing in she most 
important p^tre icEdum. The eye of the intern a! dome is 21.> feet from 
the finer* which,, as matter of proportion, is quite as much us the 
architect cotflil be expected to immngv well, if not iuore # For exterior 
profHtrLion, however, lie demands 55 feet mere, Lw^khs \m feet mil 
mure for u turiLeru and its erowning cross, The problem fa how to 
bring these widely different altitudes together; and this U hnw it fa 
sMilved, In the first place, a whole hemisphere—virtually the *snir m 
in s he ew of Sl Mark's at Venice—miiai hi- built up somehow H l:-nve 
the interior summit : and this sludf lie done with timljer-work m ;m 
dnVBted roof. But it is further determined that the lantern slinll K- 
uf jpt(Uu% in spili- of ins enormous dcuri-wejgbl, and in spite also of its 
mimmisiting a tailloou of timber-work. The ingenious contrivance is 
therefore resorted to uf building up iiei comrealmunt a vast tone of 
brickwork from thu drum uf the inner dome—itself tijiiiaili^sl to 
receive it lji u way which fa not islets tillable with any artistic motive— 
and hj this hidden artifice a itiffiricnt support is at last achieved at 
the summit, on which to place the weight of the slam kit item. Tim 
fnrtlier ex|jeudiLnre of ingenuity in forming the outside profile of the 
domical mqf t with its dnun and peristyle, in perfect want of accord 
with everything inside, may be judged of from tbe engraving; and 
Uw tBitkd ijUEstion—■which need not shuck our patriotism too muds— 
is how u> reconcile all this ingenuity with [he artistic principle of 
anatmniml troth. That the famous dome of St. TtmVn is a tower, 
nud not prapL-rlr a dome at all, may be mid easily enough; and that 
tiur altitude of it fa admirably proportioned in the grouping is equally 
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allowable; bat what shall we say "f the niate-balBve, or, t& modern 
phrase, the sham - Before answering this tiuesiran far iuiiiw f. 
however, let the jaUriotic render ocm.*ilu himself by referring to the 
.W: of Si, lmr'» at St, Peteralfflrg (So. *•*), and that of the Capital 
or the United States at Wadhragteti (No. 2811). In the w» “ r *" 
Isnjio’fe the reconciliation of the inner Anil and the outer hut is Iwldly 
udiievod hy constructing a cone of cusL-iroa rife, which baa lhv iron 
frame-work of the interior vault attached to it 1wlow, and the iron 
lantern imposed upon it above, the curvilinear roof, also of iron. 
then pot on the buck of the oow. This b nuti-unutemfcii! unoogh . 
tot what shall we suy of the American example ? Theta we Imvti the 
whole great visible pile (S* *»), U<>fe*in diumet- r at the W of 
tbe podium, 00 foot in diameter at the dome-roof, and Si'o fvot 1“gb 
from the general parapet level of the building to the head of the 
crowning statue, literally all of ton, deigned hy the eugunvr to 
lUTtumiiodate the architect# profile with u sniblis* anianty which 
IcuvHt nil other shams in the wide architectural world at all iniiiieirosr- 
nhlc distance. In this iosttuww, as in that of St. Pauls, it will lw 
argued by many thnt the external proportions amply j«v for the dw- 
ugaid of anatomical virtue? Imt the philoaophy of anto*turol 
criticism will be held hy otton to reject snob Wfyamat at all hoards. 

—Em] . 

If the position of Sir Ulirtopher Wren us nn mvlutert were to iw 
Minuted solely from wiuU he has done at St. 1 ‘aid's the result would 
probably be, that hts character would stand higher as a uMWlive 
than */ an artistic architect There are. lunravcr, two buildings ch>« 
by, an esuniinatimi of which must considerably modify tins nntoL 
The sieepleof Bow Church is beyond «H doubt the most ulugmit budd¬ 
ing of its class meted hth* the Ifefommtkin : and no Protestant 
church is mom artistically or gracefully arranged than the tnienur or 
EL Stephens* Walbfook- 

Like all Wren's steeples, that of Bow Church stands well on the 
1 -round ; fnr he never was guilty of ll* "feunlity ^ !*«&« bk spire# 
astride on the portk-o, or thrusting them tlpugh the naif. It consists 
lirst of a plait, square tower *2 ft, H in. wide by *S ft, ill height, above 
which are four storeys averaging ife ft- ®eh. The first, a s-|iiaru 
liclfrv, adorued with Ionic pBastura, is 8» ft.; the next, which Includes 
tbs beautiful circular peristyle of twelve Corinthian columns, is *7 s the 
third comprehends the small lantern, and is ft. high, which is also 
the height of the spire, the whole making up a heighi of 235 ft, 

Thera are enure of detail which probably tlw architect himself 
would have avoided in u second attempt, twd, us they arose only from 
an imperfect koowtodge of Cksskal details, might easily bo remedied 
at the pnsieiit day. It only wants tins slight revision to harmonise 
abut little iiuwngttiitie* remain, and, if it were done, this steeple 
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midif cWIknge comparison with any Gothic example ever em:red. 
Indeed, ev™ us St how Is, fckre is a play of light imd «luule, u vJttfcly 
nf outline, umt mi akgnnw of detaill* which it wooW Ijo very diffirok 
In iimielL in any other sleepSe, Tlierv is no greitor ]troof of Wrerfs 
jjemu* than to observe that* after lie had set the example* not oulv 
IiLUi no ttrohilccL sinee his day ^rp&ssed him+ 
hut no other modern steeple cuii ccmipera with 
liik, either for lieuuty of outline or the uppro- 
pruiteritt3 with which Okssknl details are 
nfi-jhli-cni tu skj novel u jnjrpo^ 

The interior of St. Stephens, WalbrooL 
contains as much origiMlity, nod* as far us its 
architect wm concerned* m much novelty. us Uh? 
steeple of Low* Ah rutnurkod in a previous 
| nit of the work* 1 the plan of placing n circular 
d«J'i» wii octagonal! Um*\ supported hy eight 
piUmii,. was an early and long u favourite mode 
of tooling in the ELisJ, and the cxuia^Ltfrnt 
variety obtained hy mating the diverging: nwl«i 
ritfpLciivdy in the ratio uf 7 to loA iitttbitdy 
tuon? pleasing than the Clothier pbm of doubling 
them, nnk$a thu height was demised m the same 
thni\ Wron* however, is the onfy European 
anbitect who saw thin, and aval in I hirrraelf of 
it: ini*l stranger still is it that* though m 
ohnroli Um U*u m much admired, no urehiteot 
inks over copied the arrange men L Ilia I Wren 
over seen an Indian hnildiag designed on this 
pJtfltipku he no flunk would havy earned It 
further : hut m it is, ho certainly has predated 
tile must picking interior of any RertnksniK-c 
charoh which hm yet b&m oreetod. Like most 
of his works* it fails a little in (he detail. 
There is too much of the feeling of Grinling 
OibboiTs wood-carving tarried into wlmt should 
l» coristmoiiveontarthjiit: I>]ir p notwhhscandium 

(IT Hi-irtAi. | x I. | . , , P 'e 

iwiii” jm fret fa* i Utdo this slight defect, there is a cheerful newt* an 
dfiguitw?, mid ii|i|iiujiriiit 4 >i!^ sibont tfio interior 
which plcnisc* cvtiy one, mid vrhioh might lx- cturkd uvtti IrirtliL-r, if 
dotired. 

It i# extremuk diftinilt for us to know now wlmt influence* wens 
brought to txnr on Wren in making bis designs t but h n*tnd 
iiiiiHx-o«rt(u1tlo tltut tlx< architect who could dtsign Bow sU* jilts und 

1 ‘ Hislorj* «f Anhltectmu,' «ul. ii. p. JiG. t )f, m , rararll v T to t?“H 
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t fc e interior of 3t. Stephen's should tote added to tto former a <-hii™h 
whi.‘li is an ill-dcsigucd tom outside* «td i* paltry and uvextou e. « 
U,, tost degree inside. Bad to joined such on inWmr aa that of fit. 

Steidaai's to bis steCpto in Cteupti* lu ‘ won J tl ‘ m '° 
produced Si design that would have raised his character 
rts an artist higher tlmu anything he did at Ftati*i 
and hod any arehiteet tli« courage to do so now, with 
etifh niodifietidiins as would naturally suggest themselves, 
m might have » church as beautiful, and fur more 
appropriate to Protestant worship, than any of tto (Jo:luc 

designs recently erected. . , 

St Bride's. Fleet Street, is auother of Sir( hnstopter b 
most admired dtuignu for » steeple. It wants, however, 
the TBctry and the evHm* of careful cbibomt ion which 
otomcicriM it* rival ofObrapsiito Then,- is samttlung eominon-plaoe 
i„ tto five upper storeys, im* more or less a rapehtw® «f tto omWw 
it. and without any apparent connection. It is iraprahk to avoid tto 
idea that lSiut migi& aD 
fcink into one anuLhor, aid 
shtit up like the sHiies uf ft 

Lultscopo. A couple* 3 * 

buttress, u sloping roof*— 

iuij-Elunjr, iii tslMat — be* 
tWL*en the storey^ would 
lifwt! remedied tbia; fttid 
could eiaiLj have been 

appii*fd L hell — HCMj LI 11 It i u- 

<l^-d T now—that it is 
wouderfol that some such 
expedient' escaped the in¬ 
tention of bo ^reat and ho 
eonatnietlve nil architect. 



It9< Hi tb* Interitir 1 r 
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Wren ounquetud this difficulty with perfect succesa at Bow church, but 
ult «(il»w|pnt architects liavc failed in reconciling til-! horizontal hoes 
of Ctouted with tto aspiring forms of Gothic Art, and, as in tto «.:ise of 
or St. Bride's, toon unaocoossful in fusing together the two ojqrteing 
systems. 

Externally the church is not ramarkaWo for anything hut its 
simplicity and absence or pretension i and internally the design i* 
ixiaudenUdv maned l*v the necessity of introducing galleries on each 
side—a difficulty which no (Wc or Gothic architect him yi* fairly 
grappled with and conquered. Here lIh: coupled columns which mu 
through oml support the arches or the roof are amply sufficient fur 
the psposj, urul the dwarf pilusters that are attached to them to 
curty the galleries tell tto story with sutlicieut distinctness. But it 
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in likes ft very thick and heavy pier below, which impedes; vision more 
ttian is ilcsini>h-, and the rear column that runs tlirough the floor of 
the gallery has u very disjoi nted ami awkward appearance. Xotwith¬ 
stand in jj these defects, it is a well-lighted, commodious, ami appropriate 
Protest (i,nt church, which has seldom been surpassed in these respects, 
unh‘,ss it is by St, Janus's, Piccadilly, which is another and somewhat, 
similar design by tbe same architect. 

The two are, as nearly ns may lie, of tlte same ana—St. Britts’* 
bein<r HO ft. long by nH wide, (it, James’s ftC by H", which is more 
appropriate for an auditorium; and the square pier which supports 
the galk-tr, and the single column that stands on it to carry the roof, 
is not only a more artistic, hut a man convenient nrralitreincut than 
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the other. Its greatest merit, however, is the mode in which the roof 
is constructed t tiret as a piece of carpeutry, hut more ns an ; ,pptv>- 
priute mode of setting height, and light with a pleasing variety of 
form. After tit. Stephen's, Woibrook, it is Wien’s most sunvWnl 
interior; and, though the church is disfigured by a hideous aust 
window and an objectionable re-redos, and many of its minor details 
are ini pleasing, it is one of the very best interiors of its class tluit wo 

There are few of Wren's other churches in the city of London 
whieh do not show some good points of detail—some ingenious means 
of getting over the dilticultu* of site or destination, and not otic showing 
any faults of construction or useless display of utmeceaury adjunc ts ; 
Vmt scarcely any of iImjiii are so remarkable as designs as to admit 
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of be Ini' Mutmtcd in a general history; and, without ill met rat tone, 
n mere emunerutioii of naiiHs and peculiarities is ns tedious us it is 
imintetwmg. 

Although Wmu, like most of bis (^temporaries, affected to dtajiise 
the style of our ancestors, he aecnu occasionally to have Ixsen subjected 
lei the bojuO kind of pressure us Is sometimes applied to Gothic aid b 
tecia at the present day, and forad to build in what be considered the 
kurbemau style. When this was the ease, be certainly showed to im* 
ineiL.se advantage ; for though the details of Ills Gothic w* rk_s are 
always more or \v$& open to criticism, the spirit of his work wm 
always excellent, and he caught the meaning of the Gothic design ub 
truly us many of the most ptt}fidunL of uur Jiving architects have been 
able to do + 

One of the moot successful of such dtsigiw h the tower of Sl 
M ichael'^ Qoruhlll, which is exceedingly rich and boldn The church 
attached to it was one of Wmi + « best desigits internally. Considering 
Limi difficulties inherent in tlm locality 1 ., which admitted of its being 
Lighted only from one side, it woe as light and cheerful as it was 
elegant. Within the Last few years it h&& Iwou convert®! into the 
bustard Italian, Gothic, which is so great a favourite with some mvhi- 
tect&p tint which accords neither with the locality nor the fewer, 
imr those features oF the church which it \m been impossible to 
disguise* Thu reeulti has been that Wn sj'w work is entirely destroyed, 
mid is teplueed by an interior whose principal characteristic is a 
carious combination between tawdriuras and gloom. 

A utone sawcossful design than even St. Michael's wiis the *pire of 
St. DonsfetiiVui-the-Easi, which, tliougb not so strictly Medituval in 
ita details as to attain perfection its a counterfeit, is it ill sufliciendy 
imitative for effect; ami ilm spire which crown* the whole, resting on 
four arches, possess more elegance than the specimen m Newcastle 
which is paid to have suggested it T or than any other examples of this 
peculiar type winch have eume down to us fre m the Middle Ages, 

The WiSferti towers of Westminster Abbey are generally o^rikd 
to Wren, and their proportions are perfect, though their details diviuie 
more from the Gothic type than Ib the rase with eh her of the examples 
last quoted. If they are really hfe—though this b umre than dud n fid 
—this was u singular ffifttaka for each an architect to tnokc j for, 
being here joined to a really old Gothic building,, the contrast m 
pnii dully apparent, mid a mom exact imitation would have been most 
desirable. 

Tlie tower which Wren added to the parish church ut Warwick is 
another trample of how he caught the spirit while despising the 
details of the style. At a distance it seems one of the b»Uprqpor- 
tioued Gothic towura that can lx? found. On a dense examination the 
details are all so completely Classic that, whether it is from the 
von. 11 * k 
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prvjiLi]ices of ftlciii'i! iun or any real ur c&^filuil mr'nrjjmiitv, we h^v 
oftiinjcd at having been cheated Into sdmiretimi, and f w ( inclined to 
put the whole dawn us ,l specimen of hid taste, 

iV-sL-Irv the chureks width he knit. Wren hud the good fortune 
lo Ijo ended upon to erect imm; ftoyul pulucus than any architect silica 
hi* iljiy : licit he wus fur from being s° BuexvssftU with theta m with 
hia # vh-dastieuE kiildiugs* 

That which be erected at Win.hefiter is little better than n *rcit 
hriek barrack, to uiiidh purpose it is now most appropriately applied. 
h ptute-^Bva a jortjro of six ri-rinthimi rdimniH in the centre, and 
Toy attojiuaUd specimen* of the sumo family in the angles, 
wEii- h are an attic Lalh-r than those they Hank : but neither agent to 
belong to die building to which they are Switched. 

He wiu? more mmmhd at Hampton Court, though here the baoe- 
merit is roo Iuw t (^uvUllr hi the courtyard; and the dignity of the 
4r hd (Usage fc< U destroyed by die cirenliir windows over the principal 
mw, uml t where Orders on? mired Ural, they are merely m tmm- 
nieiLts, and overpowered by the attic that crowns them. Tlie great 
iii£?rit of dm design is its larceny and being devoid of all afFccta- 
tion. From the [ro&essicm of the first quality* it cunt rusts favourably 
witli Wakey V piErieo, to which it is attached. Xeitlier b of ibe In*& 
o^e of its peculiar style,nor perhaps tin? Ijest of it* age; but there is 
31 littleness nml confiwmii ulntit the Gothic, m wm pored with the 
RiUiplHty irnd gmndenr of the Classic, which is id t ogether in favour 
of die latter* When, however, the earlier design is looked into* it 
diKpkLTB ait amount of thoogM and adaptation. to ks which is 
wholly wanting in the Classic. Wren s design looks as Ef it could 
have h^en mud* in a day,—WokeyVi l*#rs the impress of long and 
patient thought applied during the whole time it was in execution ■ 
4tnd though, therefore, the ooneeptipo of the first is grander, the 
ultimate iiupresaiutt derived from the latter k more sackfuctarj and 
more peruumeiLL 

The less mii] about CEiehea Hospital the better. It, would not be 
easy to find a worse building of the same dhtmm&DB anywhere - hut 
the urciurecrt fame k redeemed hy what he did at Greenwich, The 
two rear flocks are certain|y from his designs* and ure not only of 
gnat elegance in themselves, but gmup most happily with the two 
other blocks nearer the river, the design and the partial execution of 
which belong to an earlier period* 

As before merit ioucr], one of Wren's earliest works w;is the Shtl- 
dofihin Theatre at Oxford ; and though externally it d®e& not 
any n^vsit dignity, the fa^ide is elegant umj appropriate mid the 
isitreduetiou of any larger features would have been iicipprnj>rmtt- 
anil mi in accordance with the two rengt'H of whtdowi mod other 
features which the iiL^xasitka of the building fwjtitred in other porEs. 
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The W1 t™ justly «nKffl«a to be in that agon perfect 
of «ieutitic carpfluttTt covering mi urea "" • '” tl '”" 1 ' 

iupiion Tbe whole interior is arranged so scientifically,, ami "irh 
sue 1 1 judgment, that u hrjret umukr of p.™*n* cun ^ mid hear in 
to bill than in any similar bolldiug in lli« Limed Kingdom : 

Why, eoriBOuasntiy. neither IVmi nor .my one eh* ever thought -f 
Opting its peculiarities to Church AnhitaUim is not easy to 

^Xhe Libmrv at Trinity College in tl* sister (Jmwsitv n mi 
snaCTSBfni though n fur easier design. P™*K»lly it in not 
unlike the recontly-crectsd Ubntry of Si, (hamvievo at ?nns which 
i, *, in m:h admired i Woodcut No. m that there Ll.e lower 

fitOTey is occupied by books—nt Cambridge by un open cloister, TO* 



w hfcli HD doulit the anhiloct meant to V rat'd ns an aiviwkni, if ever 
„ lljr(S |. u <fa were mjnired by the College authorities. Not only Is the 
upper storey well arranged and well lighted for the puTpov* for which 
it was in tv in led. bin externally it » a renmrknWy pteraing and apF 11 " 
Tffiute design. The effect towards the courtyard is very much aprilcd 
hv the floor uf ilw library being brought down a# low us tbs springing 
of the « robes of the arcade which supports it. Had tliu ^h lsa-tj 
sufficient, it would have been easy to remedy this defect by intto- 
dtnring smaller pillars to snp|>" n the floor; hot, there not bung rimm, 
all ■ Suit is done is to block up the In]* of the undies, and it looks as 
if Hie floor laid sunk to that extent; the whole design Iteing charts 
p. r i S LHt of Wren's ingenuity and good taste, but also of liis want of 
knowledge of the artistic priori p’es of design. 

y *J 
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U is singular Miot the arahitm cf tlicrse two buildings should ever 
Itivc tnfted anything so eosmmmplnrv m the College of Physicians 
in Warwick Imu : bat it is just- this that h ski pnjgaaling in 

WretTii disigra,—ns t for mitiinae, the Monument at London Bridge is 
'■in- of ibe modi successful and most Classical columns which have 
erected in Europe though their name is Lugiou ; hot Temple 
Bar is, perhaps. tin? moat ciumn^ful attempt that ever was made to 
reproduce a Classical triumphal archway. Had Wren Iten regularly 
\n 1 1 instei.! as an architect, or bad he thoroughly in Jittered the details of 
the style lie wm using, as Inigo Jones had done, most of thtee incon- 
gruiti^ would Imyo been nvoidul : and then: Ea no reason for suppuguig 
that such an education would have crumped hLs genius; — on 
the eoiitmiT* every mason for believing that a perfect knowledges of 
bis took would liave enabled him iu work with more facility, and lo 
ovoid those err cm whkh so fhjfjuuntly mar the k-st of bis design^ 
and, it may be widen l, must mevitahlj vitiate the designs of any man 
who is pnu'LEsing an sin liaaed on fake principles. and deluding for 
its perfections (ill individual talent, ttnd not on the immutable laws of 
Science. 

Though he did fall sometime it can not be denied that Wren to 
a giant in Architecture and, considering the difficulties he hud to 
contend with + nut only from the age iri which he lived, hut from the 
people lie had to deal with, and the email nndkurn of taste or know¬ 
ledge i bat prevailed anywhere* we may well Ik- asionLshtfl at what he 
did Accomplish that was jzoocl, mtfacr than wonder at his cxajusirjmd 
failures. if is greatest praise however. L>. ihafc though he showed the 
wa? ujieI smoot hod the |mtk none uf bis have surpassed—if. 

indeed, any have eijKudkd—him in whut he did, though a century and 
a half hove now elapsed since his death, and numberless ngponnnities 
have mnee been afforded in every department of Architectural Art* 
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The history of AitfiuMure in England during thn eighteenth 
c(,iLurv, if 'nut dwnuetml by anything f» brilijmi- as the '“™ r 
of nftW Jones or Wmu, s marked in the beginning In thy daring 
MiraniliLT of Vanbrugh, and closes with the comet Classipiitity of 
Chandra*. It lb also interesting to watch during ite.ckwiug )ia*re 
the n-nvltial bifurcation of styles which has since divided the pm, 
fession into two hostile wuups. following primapl* duunetnadly 
(( ppo«d to each other, and, in angry liate, diverging farther 

jffiJ further from ti» tn» principles which, idmio can lend to our 
sitnJactory result ill Art, 

The two men who aucewded to Wren’s practice and 
Hawksmoor 1 and VntiLragfa ’—Were IhjlLj bora in the “ Annus Mira- 
bilH" ii66li>, which 1 1 liulc the tonne utid fortune of their gwrt pi-to- 
iyi,i The former na his friend imd pupil, and. 111 »»t»“ at 

lit, employed to carry cot Ids dtrigrn From wliaL we know of «1|- 
pupil's own works, we may almost certainly ibnt the double 

srires of AU Souls 1 College at Oxford wen- deigned by the master. 

T1 ev display tibc same intimate up]*-'!-. ' •• •uml .puilim* 

Of Gothic Art,, combined with the sit. . “ r ****“ 

rfiurtteteri* the towers at Warwick or in CortihOI Lind Wren s Gothic 
work generally ; hut in so far ns try of or V-uny of 

outline is concerned, they are infinitely pnAewhle <« m«t of liio 
portals erected in Oxf-ml ovoo during the I*kL age, ami far sarpOfifi 
any of the verr comet productions of the ptttUt doj, 

Hawksmoor was also tbc architect of Hi, i i. orgti ft, bloniM.itry, 
which is remarkable as one of the earliest of the ohuiubcs "»G' 
inn which became after wards so fusbionable. The injrtico here 

rinmu,. Lf Rix weU-proportioiicd Corinthian pillars; 1ml uisuaid «>f 
pilasters ut the busk, he hi* used hidf-<uiuu»is. wliidi look as if ihey 
hud by mistake Iki:h built into the wall, thus adding to the appear- 
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; t nec of uselessness these sxiljusii:t:- usually suggest. The splm, which 
we are raid i* intended to realise PJinyV description of the Mausoleum 
at 11 uIiainlassus, fuss ul least the merit of standing on one side ; imb 
if till, bourns wtnx cleared away a ho as to admit of its being 
^n T the wimlo would form as pkstnmqao a group as utoort any church 
ill London. 

Bt, Mary’s Wooboth, in Lombard Street, is another church Iw 
the sisxue architect, hot in u very different style. Here the effect k 
nought to be attained by l*>ld rustication and mutisiva forms. All the 
fofmi nn? original, ami to them the Cbssical details are entirely 
aids tnli anted, Menially thu lighting is principally from ih® ruof, 
and very giiccc$gful for a ehwch of this size, though tbo mole in 
which it w introduced is such as would hardly lie applicable to on* on a 
larger scale. 

He built ubn riu* now cel ablated chnmh of St. ("ienrgeViu-tl>e- 
East, from the design of which almost every trace of CEn&kaLity luu 
dmpptnred, and where the effect is nought to be obtained by grand 
neiaaiveness of form and detail, wx'omptitikd by wdl-murked, and, 
it tn tst l>j ad u i itbuci, perfectly intelligible, dint ri Sait ion of the various 
parts of tiie composition* The result* however. is for from k-iug 
satiafftetory : and the term vulgar expresses more correctly the affect 
produced Limit perhaps any other epithet tliat could be applied to lU 

It shows how unsettled mens minds were in matters of toste at 
this period, that an architect should have produced three such churches 
so utterly dissimilar in principle : the one meant to be an oxjtct repro¬ 
duction of Heathen forms : another pretending i-n represent what a 
Protestant church in the beginning of the eighteen lLi oetitnry should 
lie, wholly freed from Clascal uUnsioos; and the third lutormcdlate 
between the two, original in form* and only allowing the Clfcsaieul 
details to peer through the modern. design us oriLittuenk, but not us 
essentU parts of it. It is evident tliat no progress was to U? hoped for 
in such a state of matters, ami llmt the iNilaact- must before long turn 
steadily towards either originality or toward* servility. 

Whether kir John Vanbrugh derived his love of ponderotity from 
the Hutch blood Lluki i* rUkid to have flowed In Ida vein®* or from some 
atviilcnt of teste or edneatum, it won id least innate and overpowering. 
Whatever lbs other Fault* may have iM.-cn t Vanbrugh had at least the 
□lent that be kiltin' wluiL lie wanted ; whether it was right or wrung 
is another rjutistbu ?—and he knew also how to reach what he aimed 
at- lie never faltered in his career ■ and from first to last-—at Blen¬ 
heim and Castle Howard, tts at teuton IMavid mid Hrinffithorpe*—there 
is one principle running through all bis designs, and it won a worthy 
one ei lofty uspmLtkiji after grandeur and eternity. In u letter fig* 
this might Jiave M to infinite success ; and even in if appliai to 
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the constnwUon of mausoka or temple where ncretnmodatwa WW 
not of imtx.rtiinre, he would certainly have surpassed nl! hi* BOTH**** 
But rare dot-rood that be should only build palates or country mb'* 
nod the result has been h certain amount of gloomy grandeur, coupled 
with something that looks way like pretentious vulgarity. 

Itleniidtn woo to Sir John Vuiibmgh what St- *m * *** 
—the ifreat opportunity or his tifo, and the work by Mi lie will lie 
judged and his name handed down to posterity. Of the two* perhniis 
Varibrugh’a chance was the best. To build a monutwoti] palace m " 
noble park, on such u scale, and backed by the nations *»«%<>> 
at feast as grand an occasion as In erect a metropobten mtttehrd, 
hampered as Wren was by liturgical difficulties and critical nobodies, 



fkt- uf BUrtibrfia 5« bfl So 1 tlW* 


At first sight Ynubmgh wen fid to have t»en quite *9^ liJ 

the titsk Nothing can ^h ho grander than his phm and Lite g 60 ™^ 
conception of the whole. There is ft noble garden front, MO ft. i« 
extent, footed on one side by the private apartments, on the other by 
ft noble library I** ft. in length, and an entrance facade with wings, 
curving forward so os to lead up to the grand entrance; nnd beyond 
lliese great blocks of buildings contaitiitig the offices, to?., ail fonuuig 
fiurt <>: the design, ami attending to MO ft. test and west. In de¬ 
signing his deration he avoid*! nil the faults Hint can I» abarged 
against VerswIUa, which was then the typical paW of the day, 
as well as the tameness which his predecessor had introduced at 
‘Winchester and at Hampton Court; yet with all this, Blenheim 
cannot be telfed successful. Tiie principal Order is eo gigantic as t« 
dwarf everything near it; and as it everywhere covets two storeys, it 
is always Been to be merely an ornament. In the enttwnce-front 
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esfieckljy Diere » such flconTowon a! lines and part* as to destroy tbit 
repow&a issetalin! to gmiuknr, while the details are too I urge to admit 
of their being pict Presque ; and though the &ky4Ir>e is pleasingly 
broken p it h by fun tattle and nut by eonMniedve ebmeuts. If we 
add to u[J this that the details are always badly drawn, and generally 
captbiously applied, it will bo easy to ujidemmid bow even so grand a 
design may Ije marred. 

The design of the Park front Ls moth more Buccmfiil than that of 
the entrance facade, its outline being situpk' and gtimd f and the imirk-s 
welt-act^ntuaL&l by the sqimre tower-like masses which terminate 
them tm either hand; its one defeat being the g[igatttkr Order of 
the centre, which is ns inapprupruiU j as Michael An^elo'a Unh-r at 






* 0ii dMl FriAiLi, ItJ-. iilhejqn. Bc*lf 34 furl U> i me 1^ 


Sc. Pctflr’ft, and producing tlie same dwarfing iiml vrigaming i 
IVrluijKi. Lhu happiest port uf the whole are the two luu-ral faults, 
‘■ch ISIS ft. in otenU Their dctmlp ttiuv be ti little too large uml 
too cause for Domestic ArvhitLiiLtiiv, but the proportiuriB an (rood, 
iht? uniuniunis appropriate to their situation, <*itd the aniline j.lt-iai 
liRikai. Their blemish is the wmit of apparent cotut cation Itfiwecn 
l it nustiwiittl towura at tire angles end ilk 1 pLtiu centre betw&j them 
Had the lower story of the centre bam ni^wited, or the Wirntion 
km oinui.il from the upper storey uf tk towem. it would have been 
nosy to bring tltuiii into mionlntice; us it is, they hanllv seetn part* of 

the s^arne deaigiL 

Iiiienibilly Lite ball is too high fur its other dimensions; and the 
library, which is tin' flnijst n»m in the house. U destroyed Uv tlx- 
Litnu^ and cmmsksi of the deUtfk Altogether the pal** Mj s ;i „ 
if it had been dadgtied hy some Brobdingattgitm architect for the 
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reside of their tittle Gatlin There arv many things tluii recall the 
fact iljjit it b »nt for the n*id*in*tf mm of ordinary ^ms^imA 
as EU(it9> T which make us wander why an attempt &3lOiiUl lie made to 
persaadia ita that the hhnMyints TOte gifitita, 

Castle Howard is the inset hi importation of Vanbrugh^ warier 
und t though, erertod about the some time, is n fur more Mio-e^ful 
design than Blenheim. In plan it is somewhat Miniliir* oml look's 
iilmosL ns extenasive j but Imiii^ only one storey high over die grater 
jsirt t it is in mility much smaller; and its defects nrise print i| wlh 
ttm i the fact that Vanbrugh seem* to have had no idea of how to 
ornament a building <®ept bj the introduction of an Offer* and to 
laive hod the *rreaLefit bttrfat of placing one Order ov er a not liei . 3 u ni '- 
the incongruity of his dt^Egna* If the Onler of the ceii e r*-- is of 0' h - 
pruper propcrtimi, that of tJre wings must bo too Kixudl, sis 1 J 10 one 



Order is US utnrlv jis may be doable the haigbi of the [hm1 ’ 1 ' 

th,v are ««*| precisely iu tfw M —r: wbik from tb* l^tm* 
nd .ire of the wiadowa « bdp p»«"K the »<* 

of the «** height rfinni-rW, At <**& Howard 
is much soberer u»d umph* t1»“ that of Slenhwat lhe uipoL 
the ou.t.v give, dignity to the whole. a»d b«ak. the d^b> 
more pleasingly than the towers »f the other pi.ex. lh ' '''"'J "" 
mure siMueds ami mt tho whok, w.tb aU Vanbmghj 

gremhmr of optics, it bn# ft«r of bb <*■ “* " S " * 

S designs; »d, taking it all i-i ^ * ™*> '* W 

a mure imping emmtry-hoo^ pw*s**t by any m*km* » 
than tbb isiliut uf the Howamfe. . , „ . 

He mis niunh k^ soodeefnl in bis aualfcr desjR* ^ 

Ddaval, HtwtlKur, or firinaUmrjie, «* ™ ^ freiu 

pstHd and the cowaenas of the il> * r " 111 ' ["■ ^ * jmiJied ■ 

the comutTutiv* smsiltH* uf the obj*** to wbuh ih« 
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and. hud wo only these lo judge front* we might pronounce him to be a 
successful playwright, but c^rratnlv no irrehitect* Castle Howard and 
Blenheim rvdtenj him from any such reproach, hut it can hardly be- 
raid ihut even there lit ivui equal to IjLs ajprtnniti^ wisich wore 
each m seldom f ill to the share of an architect in this country. 

Contemporary with these men wjls Colin OajDpWb a man of no 
genius nr originality, hut of oonaidtifubk taste, m is shown by hh own 
ik-sums, pohlirf>6d in the * Vitruvius I!rlimkriii'n-^ 1 ' which prove at all 
events tlurt he had tufficieiit sense to appreciate and thoroughly to 
understand i ht: principles of Ebigu Joui^g sHlekiL The patron of 
Architecture in that age Beem, however, to hive funded that they had 
pini-zri^sj U.yund thni stage i and as porticoes Imd Ijtvome the fashion, 
nothing would go clown without one. In OampljelTfi designs they ore 
used with much propriety and tusrt 1 as tin.* feature is well capable of P 
as applied to a dwclling-houso ? and he may be wild to liave fixed the 
Anneabury type ns the mansion of the eighteenth century. 



1 ^ FtciBI KlrvaUuii <jf W in-Er.uJ iluufA 


His most cekbtntcd production was WatufLe&d Eliraae, whidt wel 
lotig considered tu4 tin pu*£ perfect ftsimiplu of the class of pffcifaW 
bouses. Though its dedgn is certainly h mistake^ stUI, if once j^.-nplo 
get imbued with the idea that a jKtttico means nothing, hot that it la 
go beautiful an object in itself that they are willing their windows 
should be iiiLtuivenientlT [Uirfcetitd in tinkr that they may enjoy tlie 
dignity it confer^ a jiortkjo may go anywhere, and be of any 
required, bat it will never ctiat to be nn offence against all the best 
principles of architecture! design. 

The extent of 1 3 11 - front nl WunsEead was very nearly the same aa 
that of CtiaUe Howard (about 300 ft.): but when we compare the two 
it most ini confused that even the bad ntste of Toubrngh is infinitely 
preferable to the tameness of CfttnpbeO* His design k elegant but no 
one [Tins to took at it a second time i and though it certainly does not, 
offend, it am luirdly be Bait! to please. 

Kent 1 woi; another ret her famous architect, of about the same 
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tailiitre a* Campbell ; hut, fort anally for hire. he wjw u friend of the 
Utrl of Bnrtington, who was a mun of taste and skilled in ArchitecittW, 
so (hat iL is difficult to know an the one hand how much of hu designs 
should Ik- assigned to the Earl, and on (he other how fur the tali may 
have liLt-n assisted by the practical knowfedge of Ilia pendant. 
Between them they ref rooty: l Burlington Houses, in a mauuer worthy 
of the best Italian architects of mi earlier day, *n& with the wim- 
oiroulor colonnade in front, and the various adjuncts, made it the moat 
fftpgttnf. ihkI art [Stic of all the town mansions of iu time, though hardly 



IU. 


The 3T.Mli Vfotti uttin Trt+UTj 

Tlrf tffilril f«WTkn tibly ^ f* 111 firi u,tEci 


1C. 1 IkltWlXD 


j hr t if ring all the praise that was lavished on n u( the tune, 
thorn also they probably deigned Hie northern Urfc front of tl* 
Treasury Buddings at Whitehall, which, if completed, would I* rum* 

worthy of Inigo lam Urn* ** lu ? Wn *T ^ “2 

time. The only design that we kftow tu b‘ hi* nan i> 1 ll( (l r 1 


1 At pvmni it w LiihTj” nunriuLU.Hiu sin 

OSMU|Ktn liifrlkutt l*I>W i.a*V i£ 11 

L'Vl'II the bwl buiMingi bf fll judged 
uhlKtLuiiB or ulUffotian*; * l3S n |- 1 ^ ,r =-*■ ■ > 
llliB IkM 2B hdllnl, El MFC BLlllli aLSll E Willi ^ D 
Order toller ibnii Hut oti wMnU itrUtuK 
m utlorlv to H-rttnli wbnt woi thff pi 1 ** 1 
nstoTaaf IIm* build lo": tlurogh ifmtv urn 
rjfiy by which iJiyb tuLjghl ha*-- 

be* n dvoM Tiib«iHinyi^^ , ' f l> ' T1 " 
vfpirjM^i^ At* if tbin vrtv IH-'I i-BumjsH. 
wbhifl u glsttr-ioufed | Hindi waLH wonted b> 

ohtaliuif vifciitiHru fw their eshibilUitu tlse 
Aixuit-mighUlm mAleiuli tf lUtLUL' iha lig]iii»i 
pottfble fertnv uf iionih^lldk— imn. 


which would ban* Utd biter—h»*» 
Wn*™i a frfad* id tin- howhuit rustic 
i-Ltcil ]iii*p--Jiry fftifo i+umt -1 uliwii^^iikivl 1 
the nlghiranib Mottriry t tsp *up$ert 
their irbea fAiaw- Nut ij tLil * llD 

ubstmlit ! 1 Llh IbPfiJtbtlt il h** cut uff thu 
Luw- r (*inn ^ l-ractiisilly nliuTifn--(l tbn 
calami* of the priueipiJ dandy 

t*w\lw\ iuMKtilflcoBibr whmti-luh^Awd 
UOiiII tbeR, . 

1'1j- Quinetpc 11 ^ '*f l £s -' * 1Ci 
VidiAt a fi wyi xvnsup- wu* Hdn&irf tin 1 " Ll ^ 1 

LbrnoW in 11111 i,r tb " VC ^ 
Mcbltoturol 
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trUards, which imETOffly escaped being n. very pk aging dcsi^u, and ub 
tht time it wsa erected must bare looked much better than it doe*, 
I wing noif crushed by the larger and more important buildings on 
either hand. Its worst feature is the cupola, which is tenn and 
inslguLSptint to the bet degree, but otherwise the design is varied mid 
picr.urt* |iie t and five from most of the errors and fault* of the age in 
which h whs creeteiL The design, however, would tic more appropriate 
tfi u boontry Heat of a iLcblciunii than to that of a public building on one 
of Lite must favoured sites in the luetroplis. 

Whether it was that. he wils more fortunate* or that lie had morn 



hiWih-r VitMf-uf St. 3LMrtkr» , H-ia-tlje->'3e1itjL. 
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if^niite, than the two hLs^uainod iirehiin-ts, James GibU 1 pnaltiiwl two 
boitdiiigi which gave liim a higher |kmlnoii mm nig nic artists of Ida 
country then they cau aspire to + 

The lint of tlasu is blit Church of St. MartbiVin-the-FieldH, which 
L* certainly one uf the finest if nor the hnmlsoiuest church of its nge 
iLUil clu**. The bevjiTttylc portico of Corinthian columns, fi. in 
bright, and two iHlcnxikiiui tali oils deop. h .k perfect a reproduction of 
1.1k! lIl Classical fditnte sl* win well U- nuitle ; and tK m- nujffc in which t!u 
pilaster* are related all round suggests a Classical temple to a very 
ronsidombte esteut, if wo can persuade on reives not to observe the 
two Careys of windows between them, which, howe-ver, nsur the effect 
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considerably. Internally it is a combiitntioa of Sir Christopher Vfren« 
iirmngcmuni for St. Bride** and St. dames's < bnt iivdidwie, aol «>tl. 
the usual dbiectionubte feature or a fragment of an uhiftlilwwnt P>“* 1 ' 
ovtjr each cdhuon More receiving the artb, This, a* Men reuarko^ 
is frequently Been in Spain, or in Italy in the wo4St ,in ^ " 1 ' . [ 

though very rarely in France; huL wherever it is introdooed it n. fntul. 

It must also lie added that the ornamentation of the roof tbreaglreur is 
overdone, and not in g!**l Ul3te - Externally, the great < e uct o ' x 
design is the mode in which the spirt-in itself noi objOctionabUs-tf 
** .stride on the portk*. Not mdydo* it appear unmeaningly ** 
through the nsd. hut, over so oped « portk* lu» a m™* eroihmg 
and inharmonious effect* Hud it been placed alcnpruie, « at 
l, ltr v, for which the situation is singularly favourable, no. only tumid 
the'. hnreh have nnebed more nearly the Classical effect u» which 
it was aspiring, bnt the whole composition would luive Ikcii lery nnn h 

m GildisV other great work was Lho I hide! iff- Idhrurv at Oxford. He 

... be congratulated on his choice of a circular «r dc^rul 

L,u for the purpose; hat if bin employe were willing to sr^ce 
the lower stony wholly for (he sake of giving height to me budibnff. 
and consented m the mlopUwi of a form % which hardy more hun 
half the ai’niminediu ion was obtained that might otWwr hri' 
l>,en the case, he ^rhap* was not to blame. as W to doing he toa 
produced one of the most striking, and perhnp the imal P^mg, 

If lIh; Clmwcal bondings re he found in Oxford. hs great fa it 

is ..hot notliing in the design in the least degrre «*«^ be 

pnrfane to which il «* re l* »PP*^ «* fl ™° ^ 

Lrilic* made for effect, he wa< ohlifled to introdvwe two notga 


* ITeuI tS»E fkrcbtiprf* 
bn,3 till- B4ii«M- lo turn t4» 
fragroeBt l^spfytttnrir, It 
would then lift™ 1 r ’ 3 ^ 

EtruplUvlj' pirrt^l. It wnlllil. 
in fgy?t n hnhO bumBi* ibt; 

MTvofibhhor^^HH.Jkttfli.w -I. 
willi n ti lT fcllgtd HU ii 5 !h’ 

ration nf ilftnlL Jflighl liftrt 

]ihI milch nf it" ufl'istmiv^ 
dli»nu.'(t?r f whllu it wwjlil 
hjiv 11 rati p f3 we ^ tritb 
ntiyiliitig: “ l| 1 

cnmB nny tvutium niir^uM 

fur (lie jiljM’T* wouItI liAfti 

1m. . rn Mt.T tliJili K-ithi r; to 

if i ]aft.4cnl fflitun.** muni | h - 
U“n 5 r it is 1**1 ihni il ibnuld 
ilnne «■ tbnl* they relist!I 
bf- i*a cdnrtrtoWe ** ltlp 
trann will liJrnH *f- 



1^, ducum U» ti* rnUbUit^ 

In a jitlUrr 
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of wiiLiluH-s bet'VLHin the otiltuni]^ The projections. however, uf the 
Whek- urc good. the duUik eppropmt* to their places, and won 
dniwn. so that the building hvi a monumental suit! elcgntit Jwk of 
"hiefi ilk anJiSoet might well U- proud. 

Tlw id not un^ful urcliiteet of the latter Imlf of the eighteenth 
.vkturv ««« Sir William Chambers,! im<] he was farUuuite in Win" 
m. fip|H.rtunify i-f displaying his tnlcnte in the erection of gomerwt 
Hokue, ' hioh wils undoubtedly the greatest ereluUeteral work of r'k,' 
rdgti of fieoi^i fcho Third* 

The!«.st pit of the design is the north or Strand front which is 
an enlarged and unproved < W of a part of the old palace hniJi | 1V 
Inigo Jones, 11 and patled down to nmka my f ur the new buildim^ 


1 Bfim JTiS’ ilied iT&U, 


* TbbW It Rf>ni U*1 tlim- kv* (ooni Lit. mJly fBpnjdoW in !| lr 
ft. pr ut Slri^L 


i'onhtj Fin- Ottitt, 
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Thu width of tlitii front is 1SS fL„ it* height (5'2 + or nearly one ]m]f x mid 
it of ft bold rustical*! basement utorey more than 25 fL in 

bulgtitj supporting it range of threcMiimn^r OuriiiLhian culurimj** which 
are designed mud modelled with the ntttKfct polity and correct ? 
hoL we coil hanlly help regretting feliut two storey* of window* should 
incliidcd in ihm Order* The omiigement, however, in iki nsiml ft eh! 
so thoroughly Engheh* that* from todhf. it centra to become oSfenaivt i 
Li ml where the whole lh treated with such taste, m in ihm mstams.% it 
bimius almost imebjectioiiiihle. The three ttrehea hi the €etita% which 
form the entrance into the courtyard, Occupy quite as much of ihe 
fat^ide na on^ht to be appropriated to tins purpose* and constitute □ 
sufficiently dignified approach to the courtyard beyond. 



liHi. Su&jiJHrrn Fn^kulf af eJic- Noriktn pjrtitn ul Soavrcft fluic^. 


The south front of this portion of (he structure is also citramuly 
piettsing ; it is io broken as to (rive grovt piny of light mid shade, I Ims 
preventing either the dcteLId or number of parts from api>eariiig too 
ennill for the purposes to which they ure applied* The great ureas, 
too, to tin: right and left of the entrance, art j an immense Eulvunluge, as 
they allow the two sunk storeys to in: added to the height of the whole. 

Tlie HJimt pmise van not be awarded to the other sides of the court , 
which consist nf blocks of buildim." uf -7f mid 22+ ft. respectively, 
and, liebig under fid ft. in height, are proportionately much lower than 
the cmLtuni i>bliArk Just. do^nl-d, and fur too tow for their length. 
Tiny are Ix^idt^ tieuted with a severity siugtiluriy misapplied, 
litoept small splice in the centre mid at the extremities, the whole is 
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rusticated, even above the level of the up jut windows. Such ti mode 
of [tent mu tit blight lie excusubte in an exterior of bold un lit tie, though, 
even then, hnrdlj in conjunction with a C'erintIlian Order; but a court¬ 
yard is necessarily a mezzo-t ermine between a room and mi exterior, 
and it would geiu.-ru.Lly be mure excusable to treat Li lls if it might Ln: 
roofed over, and bo converted into an interior, than to design it with 
tiie cold severity which is so offensive here. 

The river front, however, was Chain lire's great opportunity ; but it 
unfortunately shows Low little lie was equal to the task be bud under¬ 
taken. To treat a southern facade marly SUii ft. in extent, in (Ik- earne 
manner aa he hud treated a northern one only 132 ft. long, would 
have been about as great a blunder as an architect ever made. In 
order to produce the same luiriuony of effect, he ought to have exagge¬ 
rated the siae of the ports in something like the same proportion ; tint 
instead of this, 1 h st h the fmseJiierii and the Oulif ure Ktweon one-third 
and one-fr.mrth [ess than those of the Strand front, though so similar as 
to deceive the eye. As if to make this capital defect even more ep|m- 
n-rit than iL would otherwise have been, lie placed a terrace -Hi ft. wide, 
uiid of ulwut two-thirds or the height of his main building, in front uf it. 

It is tlins no wonder tint it EiKrks hureily as high, and is not more 
dignified than n terrace of private houses in the Regents Park, nr 
elsewhere. This is the mure inoicusuble. ns he had l(ki ft. of elevation 
uviiiLuhle from the outer’s edge, without adding one inch to Ll«r height of 
hi* huGilmps, which wns more than sufficient for ardnimiir-d eiTtct, if 


h'-' had known Jmw to use St. Even with tier temiee as it is, if he had 
brought forward die wings, only to tin- edge „f the termer, arid thrown 
lbs centre back an or loo ft,, Lt* would have improved the court im- 
ru.- | is, iy T i anil given variety and height to the river front, und then, 
cliIkt with a cupola or some higher feature in iltc centre, the proret. 
defects of the liiiiUting might have been avoided. 

Ii wns evident, however, that the imagination of fbamW 
rise mi higher than the concept imi uf a wpmre, hi]|bh^ ir- muss : mid, 
although lie viil„ one uf (In? meat correct mid fKiinstnking architects 
..f liis century, we cannot regret that he was not employed in miv 
e[jtin.-l.es uf imjwttancc, and that the nobility rjo not seem to have 
jut remised him in any great extent. He had evidently no grasp „f 
iriiod nr inventive faculty, and little knowledge uf the principles of 
An 1-youd what might Im gathered from the works ( ,f YjgneJa imd 
uiiuu- writers with regard to tin. us., nf rhe Orders. This may produce 
corns ttiess, but cominoiipltiw designs can be- tlie oniv nsnlt.'mul ibis' 
1B T, -"' lU ? ul1 '■ 1|1 l* Bald of the works of Sir William Chambers, 


i A what ri»R« t^lnwauo tt Bt P.DSvIb™,, witll thfl ^ , 

sum. y«w *P- fla™**,.™, m that limit* S 

l.I.-.l U, til. rot-ra filfad., bj tww* (>M,r i, too W far it, ^HjLS ' 
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The mreMtect* who* in the latter half of the eighths liIl century* 
enjoyed the [sttruiingc of the nobility to the greatest extent, were the 
brothers Atkin, who, after the publication by Robert 1 of hia great 
work on Sjmlatro, acquired a repute for a knowledge of Classical Art 
which their buildings by m means justified* as in this respect they 
were oortaiDly inferior even to CiuimbcrB- Their oreat merit — if merit 
ic, ba—is* that they stnm|ied their works with a certam amount of 
originality, which, had it been of □ better quality* might lure done 
something to emancipate Art from its trammels. The principal 
chamctcrL^is; of their style was the introditctkm of very large windows, 
gent rally without fcfsaings. These they frequently attempted to group, 
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three or more together, l>y n pwt '^h over them, so u [o trv 

mid moke the whole side of » house look Like one room ! And when 
tlrej did use Classical Orders <*r ornamLUls. they were of the tlunutst 
amt most tawdry class. The fapido «f the Assembly Room® at Lilatgyw 
is one of Lhr verv best specimens of their sly to, and freer from its 
dflfccts than most of their deigns, I« Lomlou, there is the Adolphi, to 
culloii from being th“ creation of the four tiretlieis, and two sides of 
Fitacov Square, where at I their jiucnlihntlcB conic into pay. ll , 1 
designed Portland Place ami Finsbury Square, lii tto totter of which 
(JiL-ir peculiiir mode of fentsiniiions is ai»i»orent. 
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Important public Iniilding intrusted to their cans whs the 
vmitTgtr jit. jalinburgh* the rebuilding raf which was cotmtKmccd in 
from a design by Robert Adam* Only the entmnee front, how¬ 
ever, tn Wifi tiring 255 ft north and south, wns completed in their day. 
The central court' was added about forty years ago, from a design by 
Playfair, The part erected by Adam is four storeys in height, without 
the Icatht attempt at concealment* and with a com ice at the top, tlie 
only fault of which ia, that it is not suffleriectlv bold for its poaitlovu 
The o: tit re Is pierced by three I Mild arches : those on the sides arc 
each of them adorned by two monolithic pillar* of the Doric Order* 
measuring 2+] ft. in height* T}im whole compoatfciDu of the centre 
is bold and ornamental, without any feature so gigantic as to crush the 


-Gramii! IMuit .if lfalillabKi< Hall. Fhiffli lira J Vlsnavlsn StrilaaDlrin 


wings or In overpower the other puts* [r is, unfortunately, ftitmtid 
in iiiiiTOW w street, that it can nowhere be prepay 
wants a little more ornament to catch the eyo* But* 
pnblie buildings presenting so truthful and so weD-LiBknced 
this, and certainly the Adams never erected unvihiin 
nearly so satisfactory* 

Aiiuhi- the country Ira** which they kuili, perhaps their most 
sotKcsfiftil production in Ked.fIntone, in Derbyshire, chieffy remarks [,k 
for this pWing manner in which four great Mock* ,.f l.uiidin^ which 
form the wings, are joined lu the centre by semicircular colonnades 
nipiLii afterwards in the ttovcminait House at CaUmtt. In , ([ |]cr 

rLs r^ te tho desi ^ is "o™ling to the naual miipe~-* hcsLUitvic 
Corinth tun ionic*. standing on Q rusticated basement, with th^* 
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| nT ge and three bedroom windows un each side, but with the pirating 
peculiarity of haring no windows in the centre on either fat*, the hull 
Iwing lighted entirely from the roof, and the only communication 
between the two sides of the house upstairs being l) ? fl eoncesilod 
Rissuj'c under the roof of the portico/ 

Ifurewood House, in Yorkshire, hy Carr of York, is a fur letter, 
because a mure honest and (tHigWtffWri specimen, of these ]k?i ti< oed 
houses of the last csemury. They are, in fact, so numerous and so 
thoroughly English and aristocratic, that one is inclined to overtook 
their defects of style In continence of their respectability and the 
associations they call up. It is much wore satisfactory to contemplate 
Lheir easily understood ummgemeuts than the ingenious puszle of 
such a design u& that of Hotkhwn, where we are left to conjecture 
whether the noble host and hwu-ss sleep in a liedrwtn 40 ft. Ugh, or 
are relegated, like thdr guests, to a garret or tut outhouse, or perhaps 
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umorinl non.Sion, «Jli in *&* «* f*** 
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illu<tmtul in tl» ‘ Vitruvius Britanmcua- > me^enths of them are of 
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juiJpea (titia Bl tliO a^etifts lb*' circuit? 
room for a. jtuy-obiiiubcr, w\l won? 
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them there is nob one which ill *tairl comparison for a moment 
wto the grandeur of the Florentine jsalneea* the ipkndocir of those of 
Rame, or the elegance of those of Venice, Their style is the same* 
their dimensions are d [ital, their situations generally sup&rior; lint 
from oiio cause or other they have wH missed the effect intended to be 
produced* and not one of them call now he looked u|kui hb an entirely 
calefactory specimen of AnMtectnrol Art, 

Robert Taylor 1 was the architect who made a larger fortune than 
any of his professional brethren at the end of the last ccntmy, though, 
judging from Ms building lit the Bank of England and elsewhere, 
there was very little in Ills art to justify tins jmiroruige that was 
bestowed on him. In this respect he seems n> have been inferior to 
the city urehitect, Dunce* who* in the Mansion House, produced a 
building* not certainly in the purest taste, but an effective and 
gorge™ design s and* Inffore it lost the two crowning inuafises which 



j-g - - - - f** 


LSm, uf iluIkliKin ii&UM. 

carried the building w a lieight over IDO ft.* it really s£ood proudly 
and well out of the surrounding masses. His ohuf-d'ceuvre* however* 
wils the design for the prison ut Newgate, which, though only a 
prison, and pretending to lie nothing else, is at LIJ one of the best 
public buildings of the metropolis. 

h miiLiuud this eminence by u proems which umounts aa milch to 
n discovery on ihe part uf its architect a* Columbines culch rated 
invention of making lin egg stand un its end. By simply setting 
his mind to think uf the purpose* to which his building was to t*; 
appropriated* without turning aside to think of Grecian temples or 
Tmthits unities, a very aecoud-rate architect produced a vrrv jierfeot 
building* Then.- is nothing in it- but two great window l™ blocks, 
m-h yi> ft. square* and Itetwotm them a very cnntmouplace gaoler's 
reddtmeu, live windows wide, and five attireys high, and two simple 
etitratieen. With riiese slight mu re rial*, he has made np a facile 
3*7 ft. in cvLentp and satisfied every requisite of gw*! architecture. 
If my architect would only design a church or palace on the same 
principles on which old George Dunce designed Newgate, or m un 
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Aurinen designs a bridge, bo would be t*Swsh*l to fold how simple 
a™ un of Architecture is, *ud how W? it is W do ngbt, and how 
difficult to do wrong, when hoiustfy bed on espying the truth, 
und tlw truth only. From wlmt we know of Dulles obmiL-ier wl 
are led to imp** that i t may have been u«^ ignorance tin* led lum 
t „ do right on this occasion, bet it mi in* thl> * >J~J 

which enabled every village jrciuluet in every part of England 

yi;TJ\ j* aZ».«<*... - -*-« 

Lhitoste find difficulty hi copying, end scarcely d** m ° r 

surpassing. 



FVimt EffifUte *f Sfcwt* 
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CHAPTER TV. 

CLASSICAL REVIVAL IN ENGLASTX 


With tho- commencement of the present century a new feeling ma 
over the spirit of architectural design, whiah T as suggested above* it 
may Ik: convenient to distinguish by tho dune of Revival; inasmuch 

it differs essentially from the principles that guided die architects 
of the Renaissance, 

St h PcterV and St, Pan W though using Olareicul details* and these 
mbf f lire still cssoutiiilly Christian churches : the Escii trial and Ver¬ 
sailles are the residences of tings of the ago in which they were 
Initti, and do not pretend to be anything ebe. No one could over 
mlfiiJike St. Peter’s for u Roman Temple t and Versailles is as toil ike 
the Palace of the O&tt&ts ns any two buildings eanld well lie; and 
so it is throughout the three centuries during wldeh the Renaissance 
was practised. But' the Wall ml Li protends to be un ahioltite and 
literal reprodnctiori of the Parthenon : so dm* the Madeleine of a 
Roman Temple : and tlx? architect has foiled in hk endeavours if you 
are able to detect in St. George's Hull, Liverpool miy feature which 
would fend you to suppose the building might not belong to the ogu 
of Augustus, 

Tliis m even more pointedly the cane with the now fashionabb 
Got hie style. The Gothic of Wren and Ills fttntmpofiirkfl waa merely 
the last dying echo of a grand nafcimil fibenottwrion which had so long 
l>een reverhermug through the national mind, that it was slow’ to 
die away. The revived Got bio Lb more like the th under of the stag- 
Slot up with nil the best appliances of An, and meant to strike with 
awe and excite admiration in the mind of the spectator * and though 
the tnic Gothic style ts one <rf the meat beautiful and perfect of nuuds 
creot ionsp its copy bus very little either of the spirit nr the meric of 
the originnL NWthelees un architect is at once condemned jj, m 
any of the namerau* charehes now being erected, be introduces nnv 
feature or omits any detail which would lead yon to mpect that Ida 
bniltliiig is nut a church suited fur the Roman Catholic ntn-it and 

BTH ; h 1 u * m ^ h \ lu ' v :‘, '*** during Lhu four oeiiHuk* tUt r,r^ 

ceded the death of Henry VII. r 
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EX'i LAND: CLASSICAL REVIVAL 

Tliu division of the architect* into two separate schools, °tH! fol¬ 
ding the pure Greek, t!i« Other the literal Gothic, is wtfb* m«t 
imiH>rtnnt feature which distinguishes the Revival from the Rvnms- 
sarn*. il U literally impoetiblQ that any man *>r m of wen an 
oontiimoush' prefer U> 0btain two dluni-trJuiltjr op^te sets of 
results, if reasoning from “iiy one «t of weli-recogfl«ed PP^I’ 1 ®* 
litiL when reasoning is entirely I'ut o» m.e *' <k - uial mere inutuiion 
fetefttf, it become* eusy. The architect* of the JL-nai^u^ hod 
a distinct iwimciplo before them, which wan, mw to u< npt btssnii 
details so as to make them mbwvta.it to modem lo do 

Lhk always required thought and invention on their pait, -more, in 
fact, than they fluently could m¥V> « «* “***■ 

have a ijrtndplo, it is that modem pun**** *hould ™d L en. r- 
servient to foregone architectural styles. A» tfc thureli, a w 

instil. 1 :.I the Bevinilfeto* lue consented to I^mie "i J* 

in sternal* in older that its architect* nay be *.™i the tmtibla of 
Linking there is now ...» difficulty, in so far a* Erehsuflt.ed Ml- 
tenure "j, concerned. Wlwu lown-^undlloiw are wdhug t« 

monev that they may be 1^ H™*™ £ 

tna * and an architect i*lv requires to possess a $<»*l lilman nt u i 

inted works in order to qiillfy W»»^ * or li0 nu * * *** 

"’TL^ « to trace the *e,« by <U*. in ^ 

ISiSIb 

rew M -,wav r Hut the works which really and |™ently allied 
HifiYV -Iwax. i |-. j ^ w hich otmiinfficud 

by the pnhlkation of the brst hi. , , , f ti. iwlv 

».is.. ^“£^* 33 ^ '«'• - 

rts?--*- - .. . 

of the Parthenon in the salmi from 

, linage, nor did 

rre^e. k'ba* TIM 1U favourite style practically to his 

I W then «toc«d it. " fa fl|; ^ Ujllllk ^ the Orerian 

countrymen. The ^ ^ . j raudt . ni pur,*** : 

llorm * singular y untnoW^ “ ^ifed, ii eould 

and so long as tte ^ ^ „f this style, and the 

■«* * a PP lietL Jt WU ; ( , u* , ruUt ,i Uv t he oiithienasiii which 
^ to l!— f rl "n L wT«Sd 'in this eorretry towards 
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to the substitution r,f tin; principle* of tlw fievivul for those of tilt 
RcmiisAiiiee. 

(Im e till) fnabhm wua introduced it become u mania. Thirty or 
f®*y T' ;iirH ' lit* building was complete without » Doric portion, 
hexuBtirfc or Mhurfylu, pratyter or di-style in nutis; and no educated 
iimn dared to turn fees ignorance of a gruiL pinny very Lard wojtL* 
wiadi then Imamu fashionable. Church® wen: must ufBfctod in tiiL+ 
w-i.v : next to these came Gaols Mini County Hails,— but even Railway 
Siui.il,ns and Panorama* found their last udvertm-mente in these 
8oared adjunct *; and terraces and slop-fronts thought thev had 
attained the uomc of elegance when either a wooden or piaster 
caricature of n Grecian Order suggested tin- Glamum! taste of the 
builder. In Bonn: instance* the founders were willing to forego the 
commonplace requisites of light mid air, in order u, curry mi their 
CJassieni aspirations; but in mne cases out of ten a alight gimme 
round the writer ratisfit* thu spectator that tin- building is [J( iL c-vcd 
to contain u statue of Jupiter or Minerva, and suffice* to ,listed 
drent,! itoiL ii. might be devoted to pi revival of the impure worship o"f 
ffeathi-rt dyii'io. 

TJu: whole device wus, In hint, sm easily-detected the al> 

eimiitv of which the Gothic mhitecte were not slow in avail i in* 
(lufosclvcs of. “If,” tiiey staid, “you out copy Grecian temife, we 
c;m copy Christian I'htuchti : if your ]Kirti<’<i«j are beautiful they 
lx-loiig neither to our religion nor to our country s and vour suvpb. 
!lri . »™<Uy unsightly, yonr churches bam*, and the while a mass 
of iiKxmgruitics. Ours arc harmonious throughout, suited u, Christian 
worship and to our climate ; every part ornamental, or euimhle of 
on undent. unbuilt incongruity , and all fflgpafcwe of the must motto. 
prltotu uskM-iatiraiw." I ! 

T1.L- logic of this appeal was irivritffafe, ^ f ur llt fa# m finches 
were .micmnd : the public admitted it nt once, and were right in dolin'- 
ao- If copying is to be the only principle of Art.-and (he Gmdan 
arelmecte b»e tjuun*titv« to blame that they forged that weaism 
ami put it mte the hands of their enemies,—there la an end 0 f t j lL , 
controversy. It is better to copy Gothic, when w« must do so literal I v 
tliur, t« copy Greek, lint is oozing the only end and aim 0 f \ rt * ’' 

If it » w, * a hartiy worth the while of any man of ^iinarv 
ability te think twin.- about the matter. Nothing either gnat or good 
was over yet done without thought, or by me* imitation, &fld 
socma no tvason u. believe that it ever will lv otherwise. Tlw 2 
J*“ * fS ^rlitynf the present practfce may hud to a 
non. and that Architecture .nay again become a real art. prmJdt, 
Wtne mtioiiul IxisjjS of common souse. 

There are very few churches in England, bnilt during the period of 
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the Revival, in the Classical styles of jtahxtorture, inasmuch us, 
Irtfore Lli^ demand for ertettfkm of church aejc^iiiinod»tLon began to 
bu attattivdy fet,. the Gothic styles hud oome into vogue fur the 
purpose, It may also ta added, that tbfi dmrtshcs which were then 
built ivcre very tBQfih sifter the old pftlrem ;—u iwri.it>>,,. of more or 
less pretension?, with a spire resting on it* ridge,—the only novelty 
introduced being that, instead of u conical spire, mi r^haped uti]»k 
win* frequently iiiLr- n] lic_-l^1 m more correct: ihntfgB, like must calirpro- 
mists, it toiled m aerampliaMiig the desired object 

The new churth cl St* Pane™, bail between the yeto i^lP and 
1^2^ m^v lit taken 4 is ik types! example of this ol&K 1 , and* in its 
details at least. goes further to reproduce u Grecian Temple than any 
other church we possess The selection uf the Order employed in ita 
construction wus* however, very unfortunate, as the extreme delicacy 
of the Grecian Ionic- Is neither suited to our climate nor to so large 
a building m this : and details which were appropriate to an Ortli^r 
under 8ft ft. in height, become inapproprinte when applied tn one a 
third larger. Tim worst feature of the whole design is, however, the 
steeple. The idea of putting a email Temple of the Winds nti the lop 
r'i f a h&ger one was a roost up&Krfcnnaflto way of designing a BCwple, 
and it was a still greater solecism to place this eomliinotion over so 
delicate a portico na that nsod ut St. Tunems, The inbcduetioTi alto 
of the caryatid portico on either Garik* where they are embed Iff the 
erijwnfic of plain wall Vo which they are attadid, was another very 
l^ysive error of jodgmenl Putting on one side for the pu^nt :lI 1 
< I nest iun as bo the propriety tif adopting Oassusil details for ClirUttan 
purpose it still was an unpardonable mizitake to arrange in a formal 
nmuoTTH'itifcul hni |d jug of the d i me ns ions of this church tin; elements 
of n small, elegant., and playful design, like the Temple uf Minerva 
Folios at Athens, and a still great** nm to select so delicate an Order 
for employment in our climate, to which the Roman Orders were at 
least more appropriate- All these causes led to St. Punera* new 
church buintr acknowledged a failure; and os it em t OCUrlv iii,iNlftL, 
if. contributed more ihnn any ether Cilfloroitottcs to hasten the reac¬ 
tion towards the Gothic style which was then hecunriiig fashionable* 
Internally the buildlug Is very much letter than it i^ externally. 
The difficulty of the gtiterta is conquered, as for as p*lble T by 
letting their supports stop ftt their under side ; and all the ether 
nirangciuents are such ae are appropriate to a ProListant ehureb of 
the first class. 

There are several other churches in the metropolis and its neigh¬ 
bourhood* such as those el Konnirigton and Norwood, which aim ui 
equal parity of Hellenism in style* tborizh ambitions in design 
and detail. They are now, hnvrcver, all admitted to have failed in the 
attempt to umalgimmjte the elements °f Greek Art with the reipiijfv- 
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meats «f u Protestant chunrh in oiu* olim5iu<. Ii La. therefore, of little 
a*.' willing forte criticism to wlctifc lues dnndy been passed upon 
thvtn f nor La it owfissiivy la cnnitieRiLe the <‘iitirL‘hts in eiinitur styles 
erectal in the province*. The fasliiou passed as quickly ns it arlise, 
unci Ins scarcely kTt any pemnment impress on the Ecclesiastical 
Arehitoctlire of the age. 

Turning to Secular Art, we find Sir John Sonne' as one of the 
earliest And most snccrasfol nmliitiru of the Revival. On his return 
frr.u> studying in Italy, he was, in 1768, Appointed amhiteofc to the 
li.nik 0 / England ; and during the rest of his lift* was occupied in 
s-arrying out the rebuilding of that institution, which was commenced 
th'tw shortly after his appointment. This great design was the subject 
(if Ilia life-long Study, and that by which posterity will judge uf hit 
talents. 


1 Bom 1750; died 1B37. 
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Tim task proposed eo him on this occasion m very similar to that 
undertaken by Dime*; in dining Newgate—to [reduce an Imposing 
public building without any openings towards the street, Btti though 
ilu: 'utter succeeded perfectly ill Isis design, it i& very daobtful how far 
the mum pniL*e cun be awarded tq ftoatie, 

In the first pkoc, it was an nupmiioiinblc mistake to adopt on 
Order less than SO ll. high, mid landing at one angle on tile ground, 
a* the ruling feature of such a design. From the full of tbe ground 
the Lotlihttty front is about G ft* liigkw,—but even then a height of 
M or toft. along an unbroken front ul 1*0 ft. U disproportion**! in 
with Danced hO ft. in height along a fuyude of ft.* 
which* Wuta, Is broken into three well-defined masses. The mis¬ 
take Is the less excusable here, m the Hank was and is smrijmided by 
buildings 30 high ms to dwarf it srill more, ami to neutralise, both in 
appuatunw and in reality, that feeling of iHxmnLy for which the whole 
design lias been sacrificed* It would have been aq tai^y to remedy 
this, either by raising the whole on a temure-wull* with a Blight 
hatter Romero ft. in height,—in which ease -tint or all of the blank 
window which are now sup|tosed to l*e ornaments might lt»ve Swon 





Et.1t pu tfUlB l.<f lUf: UlTlt lif 


opened, to the great eonvenionoe of the occtipints, m well as to the 
improvement of tbe appearance of the building e£ta*mdly; or be 
mird ii n with a very alight alteration, have used the present Mock :t J 
piiefci u terrace j and, at Iliisl over Lhe centro of inch front, hu^e raisial 
an tipper storey, which would have given dignity and variety to the 
whole. After Uiese fault* of conception, the worst feature of the 
design is the grand entrance, which, strange to my r is nnly nti 
ordinary thrift oreyed dwulltog-bwisc, through two hi mil tbnira on 
the ground floor of whfcli you enter this grand banding I On the 
other I land* the colnziiiftdca which Hank it. uud ornumcnl the 

centre of fcbt* eastern front p are ns pleasing futures for the purira-e as 
Lane evtir bean adopted in w modem Classical building s and* if an 
Order was to Ise copied literally—which file nun in&istcd 

should In- tin: cast Smite was fortunate in the Rleptiou of the I bid? 
example for this purpO^ The circular eolnrmitde nfc the north-^est 
angle is a very pleasing wpeofcien of design* as well a» mtJpSt a l h E' n> " 
priate in overcoming tbe acuteness of the angle. But the im*st 
pleading part of tbu whole is the Lothbarv Court, widen, though 
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u nd having: uu anfinishtfd look in tjoine [wt*, is pc^rimps tlie 
nsoal elegant to bo found in tit k izuriniry. 

Iil the rest of the interior, 113 Wflll m in mm of hi* other ttesig^ia, 
Hr^ Eie aif^ited an originality of form aiul deration, which, not being 
T»aswl on any weU^uideojtood Miitstniclive principle, or any recognised 
form of beauty, Ini.' led to no result, mid to tis now ftjijmars little less 
tlmii ridiculous. Still, ho look eo much puins, and I *> towed so much 
thou £ l,t 0,1 designs,—«ucls, for instance, ns the staircase to 

iliu old House of Lorrls—some ports of his own house—tlw dome of 
tiie National Doht Office, and some others,—that it is must discouraging 
to find that, when a man with each talents as Soane undoubtedly 
|x*s«wcd deviated from the Iwaten path, he should have been so 
tuisueets-sfiil. It jirokbly may lune ken that he was crotchet v ami 
devoid of good sound taste; hut it is a strong argument in the 
brink of the enemies of progress to find such a man succeeding when 
copy mg, and failing when he attempted original i tv. 

Ifni land. Burton, Xusli, ami one or two others, formed a group of 
Mcliiteots who certainly have left their impress on the Art of their 
country, though whether or not they advanced the cause of true Archi¬ 
tecture is not quite bo clear. The fimt-uamed introduced a certain 
pictures-pia mode of treating the Classical stylus, which proud*: I 
favourable results, and In his Carlton Haase certainly to Effective 
Ik last-named was in feeling a laud*-iq .c-gardener, and tarried 
1 fed lands principle to their cstreausfc verge. The three devoted 
themselves more esjieeially to Street and itamajtic Architect™; and 
with the md of a few columns stock hero and there, or rich window 
dn^mgs and rustications in another place. mid aide*! by the final 
facility of stucco, they managed to get. over an immense amonnt of 
sjKKie Mi l . very Slight ©cpenditnro of thought. Although none of 
their buildings wtU stand the tost of separate lamination, to Um, 
ar. Intacta la due tlui ment of freeing us rrom tlie dreadful moiintouv 
of 1 he Baker Stn>-t style. \Te can no longer consent to live behind 
plain brick walls wuJi oblong holts cut in tlicm ; and for thk we 
caijfiot be too gputafu], 

Thise men wm all inoro or l«s true to the old Clascal of 

Art th^li cccmcionatly they indulged in a little had .tathic, ltd 
tuir Classical d^n* wet* more or It® tinged with tin- fHin^ of 

^i^Tto rS WHki,,S ~ the ft* Who ZlW 

J"? **!*■ WJ ‘ ilu ta ™ building" r ho 
1 ‘or * ,, ColJfi 8 e of J Owning at Cambridge, he „*= nku 

building the picturesque (Jut,hie Kew Court at Trinity College in rb 
sanm university; and while ho wa» eroedng hU chetolW , 
portico of the University College, flower Strew hu «•/ ,1 ' L 

“* *■**•"« Coifed Cmlrkk it i? .lilT,,"* “ f 
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the feelings of hi# heart. so far a* we tan judge. were towards the par® 
ISreek- und in the portico in Gower Street he lias cerimidy produced 
the muse pleasing specimen of it* date which 1™ >’< been atu-.n]s^i 
in this country. The stylobate is iMiiuifnl and well F<" 

Tiortiuned ; the tinier itself is fauU-ltW, lwih m dsbul mul » » <!,e 
manner in which it stands; and the dome sits mwt gmcrfullj on 
the whole, and is fadf m plowing b oiuUne mid detail a# any that 
ever was acucted, in modem times at least. It is tow the porch » 
too large tor the building to which it is attached i 1 "it tills ««®s fn*iu 
tiie wings, which were an easential pot of the original design. »** 
luiving inant completed. If is tone aim that it is nsel^: but so a a 
tlotbie steeple : and we must not apply the tflitanu test too dead, 
iu works of Art. If U ware desired to make the budding both mono- 

nuiritEil and Dniamuotal, ^ would not ^ cai . v 1J 11 “ ll 
either in money or convenience, than is attained by the arrange tiwii 

adopted at University College. , , . 

It i* to be regretted that tins building is so little seen, and that 

Wilkin#* standing »» »i «Bbhitect mitsr geuenilly be Hftwj <’>' his 
having had the bad fprtUDO to dbtam the pd» oflanngchoseil to 
erect, in the National Gallery, one of our In^t poUm Mg 
on the finest site in the metropolis. Unfortunately for hi# fame the 
prim was coupled with such conditions as to render n«to 
impossible. The money allotted to the p«r|»K was scarcely on^iuil 
of what was utcawrj ; he was orderwl to lake and use the pillars of 
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Hil- 1-rtif o Of Carlton Hooks : to «± lmek the wingij, no a* not to hide 
Mj i it in s 1 ; mid, loss ly, r.o allow two ilwrou«tif(iM through 

It : II-.- failed, and we joy the penalty. And moat jistjj *>, 

k-nsiisi; wo know that "'ilkius hud talent enough to onset a creditable 
bnildiitgs if he had itud fair play; hot the public thought proper to 
i input*.- conditions which rendered Ids doing ho it tit to linw risible. 
Lfie snd result to tins architect Ik well known ; but on a fair review of 
the eittiinjitjLiiLVH it doc* not appear Mmt he was to blame for the 
painful failure in Trufnl^ur ^jianre, 

If lh 'r I,rui,l | l ^'hwuih ■> unt more rnicces&fnl r.Jimi the Xamohu I 
■ •allay, il ivnauitj i.t not ho from the same cans**. \ (1 arohiroi; 

i-vtr had a fairer clan [Jiat, Sir Hobcrt Smirke had hero. The 

ground Fro- ,.f all riwirubimicet« Hit design lorn; and rart-fjtlJv 
elnlwrated before csuetitfon ; and money sullied without .mg ff 
tht imililiRgt there have cost H million sterling, which in , irlt ] L r the 
mart, tl is no rsaggemlftm to taiyrhai half iliat mm at leant haa hern. 



3 +- - J —‘-—-tr-qf - 1 

- : j. 4 _L 

iw^L.^rii^ 

spent, m onuMuem am! ornamental armngementa, and at m-h detii- 
men to ~ueuce Unit already they are losing «fa.n*M, itl ap i« 

; , ; 2“J ^ c . h .fr Ur " * mi * A «l>" tw The cmmvrnJ to 
who I, the a hole budding was naerififc»l is almufo Mlf , .,;„i tiie 

177JjJi ; l i n,l,1 ;r a**# it win u^i» M && „ 11L 

,■ of as the ,tl,r. Nothing, h fact, «m well he more atuStfi 

^ ^ the ainnoaitim r,f * „J trpi 

futile, and flufaltuig round the corner -not hwau.^ ,t, i 

; - ;r ,i rr r ; „ lke „™ 

tliej ought tn I ft- oontumed iiloni* both fLuib -_, r k 
tfev „h„, „„ ^ 5f£L T 

“j*", -1,4 «•—« '»«!■«•. m *, 

art. pri«i|.,i ^ “Tjy»* *»w*r 

zu'^ir 

-—-»* <- - -i sjsi r^r ift 
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SOU, 


ill di* ikiibib >1 CAMS Li Hi, t'fuBi » 


it is contended that this fe a id^ng D **** hl ]l *'} L it „ ™ T ‘. 

OMKhklM] « • -ad*.. ul—litV Ltl lb «">*»- 

it & tJaoed. A* if to juntas utm ««• 11 s P te,ldld " rdk 

been Imrted in front, *> high and » *" ** 

from Lise etiw*, the iron svali is ; 

tuloniiadm Sad tbe grille been Wk between lllu lWrJ - 

of the port**, it would have bean pl««u,g appropriate, 

it is. its u 11 Lv effect is tluif. of dwarfing whit * trendy too low. 

Moist of the faults of The British Hiuouni portico wae ovoided bj 
Sir IV. Tite in his design for the itoys.1 Exchange, wb»h *#> be»g 
erected about tho same time. There the I*rtu* ««£■» “£j*j 
whole of Ik- wist end of the edifice, and ,s , ivns t^Hy u d ^ 
mi& wdt-prrjj^nitmwi uMriiltt to tliO ffpait id , w ‘«n | . , 

it was erected. Tho Order, too. is earned all ramd the bidding 
and, though it is of «#»» somewhat ebsurd to I save a ™..ge d^ 
alwps liekiw, and office windows abort-, 11m er t jI-' n.m] nr * 

it is wonderful how arc m onoid » to U* and J 

about the whole building which eoidd n« w> eastl ? I* 

smaller pa**. Tin design is, in ^ ^ W™ “» ^ uf th * 
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of 8t. MaituiViii-the-tiebls, rm a larger s-aile, and with this hupniv-tv 
muiLL. s I uli tbt spire* tiisttaM.1 nt btlng ii^trklir tm the ]#wtfcn, is pimped 
:tr i li*« furt her end of tile building but where it ought to Imvc tn-tn 
very modi huger and uions fznporUmt tn be suited to is> aituation. 
Tho real defied of the wliole, however* i* that a Christian church 
and ilti Exchange for merchants ghoulI l* pmcihiLlly the samp dwiiru— 
and that., an attempt to look like u Roman temple, and nut anything 
hdongiug either to our own age or our awn country. 

Mr. Gockenira design, which was prepared in competition with 
this oo& f avoided most of these faille, though running into others. 
His id on of a facade was a Roman triumphal ardi, which m certainly 



more appropriate than a simple pi Hand porch j hot the result was 
fc.rhlc* und deficient in light and .dmnle. though decant of course in 
-l-f.iiil. n nwer occurred to either of these architects that it might 

l « 10 f«B* Rome, and think cuiljr of Loudon *M its elimute 

und its mints. 

Tilt- portico which Buevi erected in front of the Fitxwiilium 
Museum nt Cambridge is very much of the same mx&a dwnwitar 
iia that nt life British Htaeutn, hat much less dbjutJtionahln . in the 
(irat phi.*, beemno Qian elegant in detail and tetter pipponuiiLtl 5 
in the titatt, Uvnujir? j£ does train butte nntrirailv at bath tods : uit.i 
IsBtly, because evidently only n Claakal screen to hide 11 building 
moriy as wnniuental klihd. A semen is alwiJB of course.- ohj«£ 
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Ummbln in in, tat if it » ***** «"* f 1 '” 
immdoce the *« of e pre-Olirtton temple «r hell, it m I*ehe « 
ulter to C(.t tlx- difficulty by this means «l «*«, ^ <» ™'!‘ T 
theleie.,1 and Lto tether i. the HM « 
ii deception which very seldom can be sumsshil. . 

At the suae time it must lie confess* |het «mh a pM** " a 
jb so elegant iu Us Mmugement and detail ilusl tbe teinj' iod o 
COttUl hurdly ta n-ted. Even the 
pixd nothing *h»h in itself bo eempletely > «Uthe 

Mitfoua of good architecture. Take, far nuance, the apde of 
LlaSedrul at PetetU>niug]i, 1 which is the Sotjfc l-rnco that rn^t 
tr v Lmbh* ttU, mhv and * ~ of the M *-«* 5*J£ 
of Medieval Art. If it «*rc - *e ^ ^ 

street, with Mar ..W to BW** Pf ^; “ * “ * 

Gothic natural history museum, the luoniigraity m j IM ^ ’| ^ 

hot the two stjh* fairly pitted eg*»*£ 5£2 

between the two. fifty years «* ™« *f VjSTEo 

pun would have declared fur the OM «*£ A FJ**^ 

preponderance would proUdtly I-.' lllu '* lLf 

‘ s„„ timl t i K -rL‘ was a “tcrtiutii quid" better tlum either. 

C2Ll L.r the Cambria V***## gj * 

in BUaunslmrv. is that they are ^ ^ “*** 

eat himself down to design ft really appropnete fn^i , ^ - 

lie three, storey* in height, with the snuu- [!l,,lR - 1 L . . hnir W ^T 

in dignity. With M «* story and 

in the centre, it might have beon made to ltl1 - f 

if the curni, JfW «* 

elegant and weil-pro^mon* the ’ ^ ^ wil!( ^tnelliiig 

while greupfag the nfiS ihe ffbofc a thing of 

and coavemmal ^ T(J *,* this, laiwever. wotild 

permanent and evnr-pl^aing l^ h^ f tk 

„,,,, „,ai„d '■?'* I*», ***** 

„ni«.« m JT r 11 , t ,„ diMrtta,*). mmidins 

till several trials hud l«.en ttmUft m in .^winowBdr 

Llie faults and improving on aK design*; an I 

1 l is not thus, however, that in f anufort we 

til! it is, we mutt be wUcb arc P ™W to 

can from tine more or k® perfett , I i-nhninaiing 

«wy a- nriticol u» ..f Ikta **J~ £ £*«** 

eunptoand MMt«wo*ful hpwiimn ■ ] ny ~| [tn dimaimnun 

P*M» ™ Enmpn. » *• «-™* ^ %%% „„ In widtl,- 

are, in tbt K first, plaets superb- ' 

' ■ lftftvry of ArehUrtturcr ' il u -1* KtL '' ^ u 
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mi ohmimnud by an Order 58 ft. in height. The centre internally 
is rampicd by one grand lull 1G9 ft in tiu$h t Mr. (u high, and 
75 ft. wide, Lo whtrh must bo added rattsas lit ft deep en touh Hid.?. 
The design .*f this noble room h adapted from that of the great halls 

of the Themne at Rome, 
and its oniioiKtutiitfcm m m 
ni:h and tasteful as to 
make it one of die most 
splendid atmctiLres in Eu¬ 
rope- At either end are 
court-rooms, 60 ft by 5U T 
opening Into it + and beyond, 
at one end* a coiwrert-rtH>m 
75 ft. deep. The smaller 
rooms that are grouped 
round these tm so uljso- 
Intelj concealed on the ejaat, 
north, und smith aides, that 
they do not interfere with 
ihtj Classical effect g and, on 
ihe weflt, ihnngh windnwfi 
^ they 4iJ*ti so openly 
and so appropriately intro- 
dimed that there is no ji|>- 
peamnoft of meanness on this* 
side, or anything to detract 
from the splendour of the 
fount. The principal 
f.ioude is ornamented by a 
pr>rtaoa of sixteen Corinthian 
columns, each 4t« fL in 
height; beyond which on 
each *tde is a “ crypto- 
portlccas" of five square 
plllura, filled nn i?. *i--j 

uf their hfdgnt i v 
the whole lieing of the 
purest mid most exquisite 
Grecian rather than Roman 
, _ detail* The offset of so 

aun^e, yet m varied a compositiop, extending over-bin fyet, with the 

a&nen8iona 'l ltolwi i* quite imrmilM, jii 11 ] produces au effect 

of gaudeur tmcqoallod hv anj oilier modem building known. Thu 
south front, with its octaatjle portico, is vary beautiful, hut presents 
110 ™>mrkabk fatutte of limdty j and its principal merit is tliut 




PJim or St U«0nM K 4 3 till. LUctfrjoU 
Sc n3r S IK> itf ■_ iii c tni:L. 
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it jrnmps so pteaainglj with the eastern fflipule, and ulinnet suggests 
iho aemicfircoliftr tannitmtiim at the other end 

With these dimensions them » primps no other hml<iin S m 
modem tunes which would ewte os to 

u,erics of Umehn and Medieval Art. Tie pb^ tm^outline of St 
George's Hull is eery much that of a Hcdiiftnl rathodrtf, V& 
wo oidd fancy York, or aj other ttihednd, without ltd tow. 
substituted for it. we should 1st able to say winch id the most 
effective, liven in height they u* not dissimilar, But the cm* 
a windowleas pile, simple in outline, severe from the " 

parts, hut satisfying the most fastidious tastes from the purity tf 
hi dutuits. The other would be rich, varied, and ft* tlion! cHcerfal 



m* vfs* iw suu. u-ip-i *** * 


in appearance; depending principally on 
ration, anil making up, to a great extent. 


its windows for its dwo- 
for its want of purity, by 


the appropriateness of its details. , Ktm;ett the portico 

Iku here again, as in the supple l - ^ 

of the Fitzwilliam Museum and the f'"." 11 , besfr^dDenWd 

the one is eMnrf to satisfy the demands o J “ 

and must refines! taste, while the Gothie * 

a class of feelings wilder ainl mote jx^-t mj : a 111 ■ " J ^ ^ 

elevated. it t eTtau.iy is a less | mm and k» ^ fjQm 

Gnuige House. Hampshire, which i'.ts 1X4 J* 1 I'i rtcrLitie u!1 

hv Wilkins -|| njui tlie year 1830. is not only too dMWMtW 
ny wumus aU'Jin uw u r ™ ropnatem.® of 

example of his taste m design. h« ^ JUIm Not 

the revived (ireoian style us applied to Ihiim « ju h ^K as£t 

only do the porticoes add immensely to the tapwise o * ^ ^ 
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witlumb iti tlit amallist degre* increasing cither iw comfort «■ <*■"- 
YisiiiciH’i-, but Uiev actually darken ibe windWra, mid surest the 
UTiBn^fflinait uf i'dw "f buildings diflurlng in every respect from 
tlie putffctfffl of u Hfilituoiiifl , a maimioli In an English |tfirk. U a no 
wun ler that u reaction soon net in against such o style aa thiH. 
Wilkins’s own designs in Tudor Gothic afforded fur more iimmiiiiu- 
dation, for the same us^ue*, and with inlinik-Sy more nppwprintoiwfB 
ami convenience than is found in bis fituiiiui buildings. I hough 
fashion may nt one rime have induced noblemen to wthniiL to the 
inconveniences of the pure Classic, the moment the G ethic bec ame 



-Jii4. Or*IHr Huem-, lismj-iljlre, 1 r--Lii KudjOW* 1 PktcfW IEMMj ^ EfjqUnl, 1 


£ii fashionable, tliere was an end of the first; and it is very im- 
proluibk that it can ever be revived again m country* for smell 
purposes ait least m wo find it applied to at Grange. 

There sire several holdings in Edinburgh and Glasgow which, 
thnugb on n smaller eaile, nmsi Ihj considered jts flncccsrfdl adapta¬ 
tions of Classical Arohitccton;. Tbc most so L> pcrliwpj the Baja] 
Institution on the Jd Lined at Edinburgh, where the Grecian Doric is 
uadi with ii freedom, and at the tome time n mifrira, not to Is? 
found in my other example m this country. The jiuriicoes litre 
cover entrance* t the flunk colonnades an? stopped against blocks 
which give them diameter and meaning : nnd the whole k so well 
proportioned as to produce a most smbfacEory result. The great 
defeoL is its situation being m low aa to be looked down upon from 
the apprtwiks either in from or rear. From George Street Lhe 
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mectotor is on & level with the eamiee, »»'* lll! f^ 

iLu. tiw; and from the Castle Hill be to a rwsto^a ef slight® 

STduim.cy-twta Badly dot motive ef the Minion pmdeeed bj the 

EtoTto Un*l M on tin »«-* *“; * 

!m atiYbeisht.it would have born <>■* of the most fmilik-ss of W*ni 
build!?,g*. " Where it *, it f«b «it«cTy in producing the t€ect which 

*' ^Tht'^Xew^Hiirli School, by Hamilton, is perfwpo even « hn PP l " r 
adaption of lh, style to modern though “ J 

mental scale, and with fur 1*« preteraiOT- 11* s nation, hptvt 
is most happy5 and the adaptation of the front of the hmlihcit, 
l%te. mid to the puiptoto to wldcb it is a^ied to 
M to mate ns belief Hurt it mi*!* be p^ ^lly to adnj 



v, tw srf ilv Sf* Huh 


Greet uwbijteclnre to modern miuijvmeuts. 
braiding /*« the Calton Htll nuhor 

Though them is noting mam -J - ^ bdund u 

PitowiUiam Museum, to be merely a moatm 

“ts ss—»*. •>« -* t:: zrsrslz «: 

U, “ dir "' ti ‘‘ K !'!'' r . 7ifeSi nu*'i>.m«,tl» Liverpool CuU*>- 
three storeyed budding*, uh* Cl1 , ... |U} .mat an <ju<nt 

bouse, or the Ia*sd* Town-hull, *W|j* ^ with their 

to the front will admit of. and tht "“ . ( ./^ the pflan am «<* 

head* in the brake. trust to n» l ' n ' T* ' j~. , WB n|1M t p> to 

* *» *■ but tbirt f ^ 
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ai St. Geoige’s Hull, but kmlly anywhere el* ; and nfttir nil, sop* 
posing it sniiecsifiil, is liiis LLu. aim worthy or liifi most tniLliful AH'! 

meelmnieul of the Art* ? _ 

Something mart; nearly Eiiccwsftll than ntty id tin- bnildinga ]n>L 
quoted, whs "i«x'ompJisbM* by tj» into Sir James PeTinethoniu, in the 
bnildji)^ In? umitil iii nurlingtnii Garden* to i«x’omima>te the Lon¬ 
don Uaivmity. The detail# throughout are newly Oloarioa], and 
the form fintfidcntly maqjJlDeiitiil Tor the sit nat ion or thu purjaets Lit 
which the building i* dedicated, that there is nothing: about the buiM- 
ing which cun be enlled a s ham , or anything that fsn e'lii lie 
reproached ns suggesting ft falsehood. The two great iislli in tin; ‘tings 
which lire appropriately lighted From their upper stomp, enabled him 
to gut repose) and dignity in an nnpitreed Imsuinent, and the requisite 



11 id. X*W UuiUm* fur I3te E^n^m ITnivt-nHy, (li| r^LlI iJTi.w -lS 


Hujijwut ta tLu coutaiiiiug Line cutmdl-raain mid Mmr statu 

apnrtiPL:ii f .d of tin- building. All this L* expn^d hi Lists cstisrior us 
tnillifiillv us ill ujiy riw/tlut-viLl building ami with im di'trmiiT than 
£dit i^ftca the ttwEi ruBum! taeto* This portico ifl perhaps tiiu least auc- 

i i --fill 1 ■ •.11 "f the III!" il-aflp h- h ulivtriiLS .rad [•:■■!■■ t- ini'L ull: 

about it which stMiuLiisly dctructf* from the Ikhluy of tbe whole design. 

Had he lived imder a Imppkr cmHidtatlim, (h^feendl would ]ier- 
h;i [*7 huvv dotic kLiisre than any af this an-bii*- tg «if tin: litsi gLmcmlion tu 
raiae tins- Uisto uf hht cmnitryim:n. By birth sitid iteration, but marts 
thmi either by fouling,. Iks whs cue of the most retinal ■ientlumen of 
hi?, day* Bad t;mte and veil parity were impossible with him, though 
nnfurtuimUsly trrora of judgment wen> not only Env&ihLe, Imt nliunet 
ini a rt-ut in the tin*- of design which he tuinpLtid. In youth III- travelled 
niufh t mid raided Ictijin Greece h> tliat it is Unto to he wondi red at, 
that n hi talent ot hbi bent of mind became so deeply criuiimiirvd with 
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. u Jt \rts «,t that Classic luml that lie never afterwards abandoned them, 
fiothii* amh hint shudder, andevw Italian was not suffici^tly n-n.ied 
for Ilia ta&u.'. Had hu lived at the prewni d«v we ehonld probitM) 
never imve heard *>f lu* mu*! bat nt the umo be cmnmeo& Pj**« 

tto '-omnrr still wtaLrod enough of the «P*S «-* ^"S** 
to pivJ him a oM wd lw has left behind bun same M*il 
monuments, but nnfortmuikly nil maw or less deformed fern the vnm 
nt tempt to reconcile modem feUnp “»d »«*■ ' mb tlw l,lfltfublt 

Pl,tl S IS ITZ Bank of ^ «■*» ^ 

it in most of the pra* eom~l ^tn* in EtiRlsttuL lb* am nil 



t 4 h* •* fciunsi* i-*"* #**- 


-w- *«■*• “'Vti w r 

like the idle Urn^a-t* hd** 

mplaeed with some more ni-propnaLx „ f ThniaWlo 

The r,„ S « »l—» 1*» '^“."’‘^^10,^* 

»,m„l. u ,.l the I. «M all tte.taiib 

UHK Hfe WtU 1 1111,1 * 
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Of Ins other buildings, jjerljups the mwt importaol was the Taylor 
Randolph Institute at Oxford. It consists of two wings, time 
lit height, connected by a long gidtery of singularly elegant 
ttnd Classic design. But as this has no upmrcnt windows, mid is 
lower than the wings, it certainly is a mistake - so, too, is the mode 
in which rhe windows of the upper storey break through and interrupt 
tin lines of the principal cornice. In spite, however, of these am) other 
defects which could he pointed out, there is jorhujiti no building in 
England on which the refined student of Architecture can dwell with so 
niurh plcasim-, There is not, a moulding or chisel mark anywhere which 
is not the result of deep study, guided by refined feeling. ' jf there nm 
® n °r* derigft i us j[ui ruble from tbs problem he was trving to solve, 
there are so few in detail, that it is qfcite refreshing, among the bar- 
luinsm of Imtli ancient and modem Gothic Art in iliut city, to 1« able 
to dwell 011 something so pure and elegant, as this. 



F(t»iv «ru» ursuTjMu. unadut i„„ 


8ir {'buries Bam was almost the only one of the architects of the 
n.viv.d w ho seems to have perceived the hopefeasneea of the path they 
wen, fjnreumg : and if he had been leh to follow the bent of his own 
genms, would probably liave set an trample that would have had t| K 
greatest inflnen™ on the style of Art in this country One uf his 
Curliest, works was remodelling the farad,; of the ColW of Sure™™ 

111 U ™ ln ; S Ilm Vk] ' lA ' lIc fuuf "l M With « very commonplace jH>rtin. 
nunmur through two storeys, and with an attic uW. T -*~H „ f 

t 7 J, ; g 7 re, - T f ****"■ ih < llc >»[% placed u con.H.mc over the 
whok. Urn, reducing the portico to the position of a mere adjust .j 

nuking the whole three Storeys port ofow grert consentaneous design 
Ihv attempt was so WWHWfnl, and so like u great discovery, licit rhe 
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wander is that ail tkliii: was ever Introduced afterwards; hot it £s uuti 


ilie province nf architects io think at the preheat da)\ end, thongh niton 
rarely than formerly, attics are still introduced* 

His next uiul uvrn more fluoccafifed design was the juju them fn^nt- of 
the Trailers' Club, when-, by simply grouping the central windows 
EogeilLeir. and allowing sufficient space between them and those on 
dtlKr lutud to give mi idea of fcilidity and repose, he produced one of 
the most appropriate designs of luodern time*—so suod, tlu*t it mmt 
have been plowing oven without onaiioeut: but thLs T too p we&b applied 



bo indiflioiLslj end dggmttr, that rf 11* 

Llub-botu^ havesnir,tLssetl this. The northern■ ' - *» 

Its ™ featiif*’* ar" ™pial from tf«*e *• I’iimlolfiiii laW*. 1 * 

Flat™*, t l 1U3 Bbowmg not only ho- *.«*“ ™ hlU ? 

sniT^ cvu. so famed a on*'** 

author of this defflgD, but also liow fatal it M 111 1 «mWtTf 11 nml 

to copv [instead of thinking. «■ ** “T * mha '"'* ^ 

less hippy, in CWOWM* of u rather too great leaning towards the 
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Farncsc J^alnoe, which snggtsiLtd tha motivo fur the dtsign. The 
windows are ttnig&queiitlj too small for ihia ■TinuiL*', and tin; comi- 
donc too gi il id for the mnger of windows immediacy under it. TIuto 
ii uWo ft degree of monotony in the equal sparing of the windows 
throsiglioEii the twn principal frigid ess* which would only be excusable 
En build hilt* of a more ntnoumunUl ekes than this uua cun pretend to. 
The consequence h that tliu western end, though it can hardly \m 
seen* i* by far the meet pleasing of the external fugftdefl of this Club. 


Nflfthpm Farida of RriV™ CLab. Fmu Sir U. Uft, 

Its snperioritv arises simply from ei slight grouping in the windows, a 
larger plain *pa« being left between the oeutm) group of (nor mid the 
two outer groups of two windows eaeb, It is not much, but even this 
slight evidence of ilestgn guts fur to satisfy tbu mind, 

Must, of the defects of the Reform Club were remedied bv him suh- 
sei|UL*nfcty, when superintending the emotion of Jlritlgewnter tbuite, 
which is very similar in size and uranjmtneiJt^ mid bIiow* how much 
aw be done by a little grouping of the windows mid turte in tbe details 
wiih Lite usual cfecnents of no English nobleman's limn** without the 
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useless porticoes which the previous canton- thought mdi indispensable 
adjimtte. 

In the interior of both these buildings Sir Charles Barry introduced 
a modification of the Italian OorLtle, which was a now featum in bniklinp 
in this count ir T but one perfectly legitimate, and eajtable of the most 
pleasing effects. As before iiaiasr'cd, the Cortile m a “hhhko tannine " 
between the arahitoofaire of the exterior and that of the rooms in the 
interior; and an architect in perfectly jnsriikd in making it lean 
cither 10 one side or to the other, as be mar desire. 

In the instances now quoted, the Cortik, being roofed over, Ijecauie 



a bill; and Sir Gharies would have been joati&d in treuting this 
feature more as a room than he did t and there can he lime doul.it. but 
that Lifter a few more trials it would hare become and a«^t all trace 
of external architcotom. An it in, tbeuc W are very pleasing sp&imvm 
of us monumental a style of [rudiment us bs compatible with Internal 
purposes, and are ns ptcasmg feature internal dccuniLiori sis can I*- 
found in this eopntrr. 

Tf R.irry’a «Lsi^] for ttetaatj Buildings™ not so Btfwestfnh 
it was owing to the filet that the task proposal to him lairv was 
siniilur to that stlgg&ted above to improve the Bunk of England to 
r;3i>- a lull ijoloniHidrd design of ^ir .John ftnine* on a Htylohni^, and 
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give it the height requisite fur netsnnmodiation and effect. The Order 
tmtl all the elements were given to Hairy, and he made the liest (if 
tliutu ; lmt there is nen doubt lluit be would have done (letter if less 
bumpered. 

M idle pursuing su successfully this cutter of introducing common 
sens, into iin-liiteetntwl design, f>ir i.Umrli.s; Barry was, unluckily for 
his lui]pplm>s and fame, chosen architect for the great..*! mvhitcctnnil 
tlTidertiikixig in i his connLry since fee rebuilding of .St. Paul's. It wna 
tin fort ciiute for him, us at E-hut lime l h h ■ (iutliic mu i tin hml became so 
prevalent tlluL Parliament determined that ila-ir New Palace should 
in* in fb.it style. Thu ptea for this, was ilait it must harmonise with 

Westminster Mull ciul thi L Abbey, though u greater mit*.vptinn of 

the* true elements of the problem could hardly have btfS oiiiteivcd, 
for 1 h.jE.Ij these buildings suffer enormously from their younger and 
gaudier rival, and would have gained iuiJiicnrcly by Ini fig Co rs trusted 
wIlIi a modem building iu Jiuotlicr sLyle, However [urge ami how- 
evur ornamental the latter might liavt' been, it .• nl \ not have 
interfered with the older buildings, in any way : and both would liavt 
I'e.-n great and cliuracterwiie truths, instead of one bnntst truthful 
.M' iJi.p nil buitiling lailm! p n 1 .-.] iu juxi.ajsnsuinn wir!: a mere modern 
imitation. 

Wnd the urelutcct iietn alimvi-d to follrnr tlic k'lit nf his own mind, 
tie probably wan'd have adopted Inigo .Tones a river fumade fur the 
piliu'H.. at. Whitehall ns she motive of hist design, lr was exactly fitted, 
lioth from design and rlinit.nsioiis, to the situation ; and with such 
chimgBB us the dilfgnnme of purposes n joired, or his own mate and 
ciquHiic^ know ledge of detail might have suggested, would liuve 
rissuki-d in u palace of which we might well be proncL A dome might 
than have covered thu central hull, instead of the spire m at jwiacnt; 
and in that I-withm would have Ikcii uh effective as tlie dome nf 
Se. Paul’s is, when compered with what the spire of Salisbury wnuld 
in & I'Iliv. The simple oottfortof fee Vie tori a ,,i i 
Towers are much mure suited to Italian than to Gothic details ; and so, 
in fact, is the whole building, which is essentially I'liLisir in fnmi and 
principle, and only Gothic in detail. Being impelled to adopt the 
Giitluc style, the building is anything but n siiret*t • for die task of 
[in id using a modem palace, with all its modern appllaaci*, and which 
shall look like a building of another age, and desired for other 
puqxjsai, law bilbcrto proved a tank k-voiid any architect's strength to 
stiftoecd iiL 

Ah the buildings of the Parliament HottK*, hoover, are Gothic 
they du not bo ong to the t.W- li.-vjVuL and must in consomem,- l* 
dij&mkiJ fiirtli'T on t whitn nf tin.- cfathfr lUvlyd 

la the meantime, however, w, may to a certain extent gather from 
some landings he erected in the country what etvle Bony would have 



3l3U CTliinlwf Ur hti rrniiJrlkrl lijr +]p C, llmry. 
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adopted had, Liu I>een Left to uhoosc hi* own rtylv. Struiige to say, 
btiw^vtf, notwithstanding Jlift great practice, Hurry laid iu> opportunity 
of vnwiktg any gnsit ma^fijuiLn entirely from his own design. At 
Tre*!tlmm t iU Highcfare or t-HiTden* nr at- Clumber, his ms trailed on 
to Improve ux tiling mansiotiw, and to do this of emirse at the tairi 
prit^ibk- expense Out or she Jurat AUitt-ssfn] of these designs is that 
for the1ut»iiumtkiiiod j«sitdCK (WixKlotUi ^ i 2 ), whufti gives a good Him 
of hfe style, uud on a small saide pmWMy re^tm-nte something that 
our PUi-liAloent Kmues would liaivc Looked Eikc had he been flawed 
Iels own way. It must, however, he home in mind that a great part 
of what is shown in the last wootbnt I dongs to the old boose, which 
he was not allowed to pull down* and could only modify in a limited 
degree, while it, to il great extent, regulated and governed his own 
design. The j&ubahility is that hh design for the Parliament Houses 
would have been much richer, and, in fait, more like in style to the 
Halifax Town Hall, represented in the woodcut on the following 
piftt, which displays bis style in a favourable tig]it ■ no shams or 
screens, hut each storey and each feature left to tell its own tuh.% 
and that wis h grunt variety and richnt'SS of deuiL The least pleasing 
feature in this design is the spire- h is haivy uiul inelegant.. Jit- hud 
much biitur huve adopted Sir Christopher WtwnV principle of SLOO] rttr- 
build&ng, and divided it into storeys. With liia taste ami facility 
he would no doubt have produced by that mode something far more 
elegant tbuu this. But take it ul) ia sl) t for its *in.s then; an; few of the 
modem town-hulls sri Kiim^fnt as that at Halifax or whioli gives a 
uiiFre pleasing idea of Buriy-a powers of design in the atyte which was 
Certuinly tint of Ms predileciioii, 
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CHAPTER T. 

HOT HU! REVIVAL. 


The (iret person who. in England at least, seems to have conceived the 
idwi or a Critbicj Revival, woe the celebrated Horace Walpole. Tie 
purahflBBd the imiperty at Strawberry Hill, in 17 j;[ t uud seems shortly 
afterwards to have commenced rebuilding the small cottage wlijuh 
them stood there. The Lower Cloister mis erected in 17£<MU T tlia 
Beanclurc Tower and Octagon Closet in 17CG, untl Lhe North B«l- 
chandicr in 1770, 

We now know Hint tltese are very indifferent sped ihl ns of the true 
primiples of Outhie Art, and are at a |<>^> tit iiitdentenil how eltlit-r 
their author or his contemporaries could ever fancy timt, those very 
■piccr curving* were actual reproductions of the details of York 
Minster or Other npiully cek-linitcd buildings, from which they were 
supposed to have been copied. Whether camst nr not. they seem to 
luive created ipiite ll farm of Midijevalisni among the big-wjgged 
gentry who strutted thutmgh the saloons, and were willing to IwFievc 
the Middle Age* bad been reproduced, which no donht they were, 
with m nineh ecmWdiiMB ns in the oikh celebrated tub of the ‘Castle 
yf Otranto, 1 

Itad as Walpob’ft Gothic was, it was better, according to the 
present definition of the Ermvai, than that which hud preceded It, and 
was directed to :* totally different result. Wren iuk| the architects of 
lim age, who m»y lie taken as representing the Gothic lien/tiumee, 
sought t» reproduce the forma and the spirit of the Gubin style! 
while showing the most profound contempt for its details. The new 
school aimed at reproducing the details, wholly regard Its* of v itJ ler 
their meaning or their application. The works of Wren nt St, 
M id wcl's, Corel iill t at St. Danstan’g.in*tbe-E«t, or of lLiwksmoor nt 
All Saints, Osf.ml. all show a perfect appreciation of the aspirin" and 
pictures,oe forms of the style, coupled with an ignorance of or 
oon tempt for the details, which is eery offensive to our modem purists 
On the other hand, the towers, the rinutem. or the library m 
Strawberry Hill Ore neither defensible, nor monastic, nor Mediiimil 
It is essentially the villa residence of « gentleman of fortune in the 
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eighteenth century, ornamented with details Isirrowcd ftoin the 
fourteenth cr fifteenth. 

It is very nteessary to 1nsir this distinttion in mind, iis it ]njn tides 
all Gothic designs down to the present day t sind is, in fact. the 
characteristic, us it is the fatal, feature of the whole system. 

The fashion set by so distinguished a person its Horace Walpole 
wlis not long in finding followers, not only in domestic but in religious 
buildings. / Although I*>ndon was spared tile infflELion, Liverpool and 
other towns in Lancashire^ which were then rising into importance, 
were adorned with a okas of churches which are n wonder and a warning 
to all future agts. ‘ St. John’s. Liverpool, mny lie token as a tyj*.- of 
the class ; but it is noi easy now to understand law any one oMW. 
fancy that a sijimre block with sash window*, and the details of This 
building, was a reproduction of the parish ibuivho ef the olden time 
which they saw aratwd therm The id**. at that time seems to l*ve 
i M -,-n that "any window that was pointed, any parapet that was oinked, 
ami any tower that had four stmnge-looking obelisks at its angles, wua 
essentially Gothic ; and proceeding mi this system, they priduoed a 
diMvf buildings which, if they are uot Gothic, hwl at least the merit 

of being nothing else, , . 

The same system wlis carried into Duinestur Aretiitecfcure; and 11 i» 
surprising what a oamber of «*stlt* were bulk which have nothing 
CftfiiellaM jiIhuu them, swept a niched and an mwiomd 

window in the form of a cress, with a reroid tenninatio.i i.t the end ..r 
fti. H branch. This is soppow.ii to rcpresctu u l«>plu>k for mrhery. but 
on so Brubdingmigian a scale, that the 1'iunt "ho could lane use.I it 

could never have thrust his My . the pipper-l»x which was 

adorned in ibis singular numuer. Generally a circular lower 
a, ,!e was thought sufficient* nud frequently a little »hd “Ln.cnf, 
about 9 ft, in diuincter, attached to ewh an^e of thf pompot. tepre- 
seitted the defensive means nf these modem castles. Unibton. Lowibcr, 
Inver,irr. EgUnton, and fifty others, represent tins class. I he Adan* 
were the greatest of these military are-hik^ T and smiled wore m tins 
war limn any others. They built Culasm blastle, Ayrshire, which, 
from the circumstance tif it* situation, is one oT the most ' l,t ' ,ilL . 
its class, and really a picturesque dwelling-honte. tlmngh it would 
luive been fur 1 tetter without its *H»lL*d Gothic details, e\‘eii if Iu< nm 

wt k ix + fur tbeni* , ■ f 

With the b* century tide wonderful style wna dying out, at lens 

if we may judge from Uudou CMfa. Ml Iff HM ■* «™ ! L * 
specimens, where mill lions were uw-uhionallv lutrudtured, mid s* urn lull!, 
more like it Gothic feeling prevailed, not only in the duim 
general features of the design. The «tt mipulte, 
given to the change was by Beckfoni, who udtr very amdto = 
stances, repeated aL Foutliill wind Walpole had done at Strawberry 

VOL, n. 
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FTillp hut with the improved knowledge which the experience &f half a 
century had afforded. 

Jt was about, the year 1 "On thib Beekfurd wm first seized with a 
desire to build, in the* grounds of Fontkill Park, 11 a convent in mins/ 1 
to be a sort of pleasure-house and place of retreat. With the assistance 
of James Wyatt the building mis very rapidly completed : but» being 
wholly of timber and plaster, it tumbled down before it wu well 
finished, but on'y to lie commenced on a larger scale, and with more 
durable materials, In 1807 it was so far campled thai its owner 
went to reside in it* and (die old nmuskni-house was abandoned. In 


1812 the east whig mils commenced* and the Works pmgrus*-d 
with little inbemiptioii till nearly when the place mm sold 

and dismantled, only to tumble down again mtd nearly to niurder it* 
new’ tiun-ter. 

During the progress of the works the greatest mystery was kept 
up. Xooac w.k lulmWiil u> mi them, and tho ootaeqnonk- w™ L liut 
“I"", i» fftri one rasbeil to m> tho and to 

wonder ul it* lilim** Eastern rtidgnifictiuuc, and tho more than Emittrri 
ilfempnl of <n immult sens,- shown in its iiraiiiseliieiita. Most „f tfuj 
. 11 -f.vts of Uni dwigii iirtiMi from its being bnilt to resembfe un nbln-v 
hut ili.it mis a p.n-1 of the ejuteuj. It *ag iiemssu? that it edi„uld 
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either a church. or a castle, or a college, or soHietlung of tin: sort; mtd 
m:itiy of tlm errors i» proportion arose from the atpwirion of its 
designer's ideas during the thirty years tliat the works were in progress. 
Ihit’ notwiihstuKding this, it was hy fur lIiu most suoec^ful Gothic 
buitdilig of its day, more Medieval in the picmreHiue irregularity of 
its outline, mow Gothic in the correctness of its d' rails, than any which 
iiad then been erected. With oil its faults, ho private risjdenee in 
EnreiK itossessed anything so splendid or more beautiful limn thu 
suite of pul levies, S(Hi’ ft. in length, wlm-h mu north and south through 
the whole building, only intetrttpUd by the great octagon, who- - sole 
defect of design w;w chat, like the dome of St. Paul’s, it was too high 
for its other proportions, and for the apart tun its which M illL( * it - 
Its faults either of detail or design were so infinitely less than those 
of any oilier building which laid been emoted at that time, that the 
public did not perceive them, while its beaulie* were so mdeb grater, 
tiuH. all the world jumped at once to the conclusion i f the infinite 
perfcdJhility and adaptability of tiothfc Architecture to all pnrpi**. 
The discovery, iis it wna then thought to le, wns hmh.il wah 
withtiriiutnij and nothing was thought of or built but Gothic ''.isik-s. 
Gothic uhlmva, Gothic villas, and Gothic pigs?its! Wyatt, «ln«? 
fairy creation was the enure of *U this’hubbub, did not live to reap i lie 
benefit of it. Very few original dnnvhe* or pnhmw are to he found of 
Id. design, hut he was most extensively employed in restoring <md 
refitting those which did exist. Wbui he did with «he oil*** 
intonated to his care We imw know to have fcwii deplorable, ilimurh he 
h family to blame for this. Classical fadings were not then dead, and 
men longed for Class!,ml dfecte in Gothic buildings. and fumts wtre 
generally so spnringty supplied that ateceo had often to 1* cinplmed 
to replug dreired stonework. Bat with all lids, tt was * ff* *-h 
begun, and notW it was mmt«L »** .hut tan ** ^ 
wunderfnllv critical, but it is mainly to Wyatt ami his ernitemp™ 
that we owe the origin of the pn*ent movement, and of the work of 
restoration which is now being so enthusiastically uirrifid out. 

Though Wilkins was evidently Oteicel i» ^ «t taste, he l>M\y 


1 Wfl an . 1 En iw 1 f>rri flt’d v I wlmt \\ visit 
*3ill with nut mtfcn^Unls unit itf wm.dcf 
ut lliii Uliiidn^d of "UF tathm in <*t J*^ 
H*H-iviu_ir Imw wrmip? be w*i_ t>a WO 'Ctrl 
quito Mire ilmi cw^ chfldren wt 
.'eju illy ulmrfcnl ttt wluti m 
itabur W I lls tiie *u ttm \ mlktis^e-? A re l 
■ lie liivni'fll cbmiuei nmdkt hy Wyilt prc.'- 

Itemlafe to itif fmsnka «T tb* ^h^\§ 
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built more in the Gothic than In the < 'IiisskmI style ; and itttIuJiiirlt bis 
wdrim do not. shew any real grasp uf the principles of Meduevul Art. 
his designs ore frve from most of the faults wliich are to be found in 
those of the architects who piremlwi him. He neither built abbey* 
nor caistfL^ for his clients to live in, nor did he ever rouge beyond tho 
one form of Gothic Art which was ni<»st staitahk- for h Ion Leslie purpose. 
Taking for Isis models the Tudor mansions which remain, especially 
in the Eastern Counties, he re-nrrmigod the parts end modified the 
position of the deiuils so as to suit bis purposes, mid to give a sufficient 
appearance of novelty to Ilia designs, and generally with a fair amount 

Of StlfXtSK. 

The furore set in just whan N T ush was in tin- height of his fame, 
and in tin: hill swing of his practice, and he too was culled hjioii m 
furnish Goth iti rattles for his admirers. Nothing was nisicr. In the 
true spirit of a modem architect, mid with all the energy of a man of 
business, Nash was preparer] to build pagodas, pavilions, Grecian 
temples, Gothic churches, Gothic castles, or abbeys, suited either for 
suburlun residences iir inaijorinl dwell in g^plLioos—^uTtiiing at ntiv 
price ; for if stone and brick were too dear, brick Hoggings mid lath 
iwd piaster nr stucco would prndme the most splendid effects ut tho 
toast possible price 1 Tho things which wore done in those days ute 
wonderful in out eyes, and soon produced a reaction in favour of the 
present state of things } but a reaction tliat could hardly hart lieeii 
effected hut for the labours of a class of artiste who, though nut, 
strictly sj waking, arehitoote themselves, have furnished the profession 
with the materials which they are now using with such effect. 

The most remarkable among these men was John Britton, who for 
mure limn lialf n century laboured with most unremitting zeal in 
publishing the splendid series of works which bears his mime. The 
principal of these were ‘The Architectural Antiquitlas of Great 
Britain,’ commenced in 1S0.% mid ’The Cathedral Antiquities of 
England,' begun in 1*14 and completed Lu 1®S3, beaidus some fifty nr 
Sixty oilier works, all hearing mom or less directly on this favourite 
subject. To there succeeded the works of the elder Pugin, who 
supplied, by noourute detailed messarement*, the information which 
Britton's works had given in a more picturesque form i Le Keux, the 
engraver, ami a best of other mdt lent their aid during the first 
quarter of this century , tlud. k.fore the IHK rt stage was readied 
not only was an architect Inwccureblc who did not employ correct 
dumik m Ins work, or who need thorn incorrectly, hut the public laid 
kvnme Jrarwd, and w fastidious, lluit any deviation from authority 
waa '“““duuriy detected, and an nreMta-t guilty of this offence at omi 
ie& proud md condeniiHyL 

Hickman was, psbapo, the man wim did more to popularise the 
stinly than even there hilarious men above mimed. By u simple and 
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easy ckuKiticatioii be red Deed to order what before was obttes to Ernst 
minds ; and T hy devoting; iht *tndy of an art into a science, he rctit 
cmly appealed to the Iks?c class of minds. btrt gave an imponnnee awl 
mi interest bo the study whksli n did net prams till the publication of 
his works. 

These works, together with the experience gained during the first 
thirty us of this century. had laid the foundation for a perfect revival 
of nothin Art, should such 1>e desired, when an immense ini ]hi 1st- was 
given to the attempt. hy the writings and works of the younger Pugin. 
Ho set to work to reform abuses with all the ire of a man of gening 
which he undoubtedly w;i^ and alt the still fiercer intolerance of a 
pervert from the religion of bis furefutliers. According to him, what¬ 
ever was modem or Protestant was detestable and uoeursed ; whatever 
belonged to the Middle Ages or \m new religion wag beautiful and 
worthy of all revere nre, Lunfortuimbriy fur il% this simple creed hud 
been adopted at tliat Lime by a large and moat influential syeLiop of 
the Church of England, who, blocked at the apathy and indifference 
which prevailed, hit u|hh] this expedient for musing the clergy and 
recalling attention to the offices of religion. Many, tike Pagiti, felt 
v in inis to their own delusions, and have gone over bo Rome* hit not 
kTom they had leavened the whole taw with a veneration for the 
fourteenth eenLiny rind ita doings, and a pi aa$ honor for the nineteenth, 
in winch) unfortunately, they have been bran* and in which they and we 
must live and have our being. 

If copying correctly is really the only aim and purpose of Archi¬ 
tectural Art, Pugin hud some reason on his side when he said to his 
co-religionii*w, b+ Let us choose the glorious epoch before the Refor¬ 
mation us our Lvjse, and reproduce the gorgeous effects of the Middle 
Ages, before the accursed light of reason destroyed the phantasms 
of that imtssivc darkness. 1 ‘ With less perfect logic he appealed to the 
kwisced immntahility of the Clmrrli; forgetting that, in so far os 
Architwtun; was concerned, it had been ono series of continuous, 
tm retting change, from the age of Constantine to this hour* During 
fifteen centuries 11 Progress in Art" had I icen her watch word ; Pugin 
ms the first, to usk lier to step backwards over the lasl four. 

The a| j]M il to Prote^uitg was still mom illogical, AVhy should 
we deny the Reformation ? Why should we be asked bo ignore all 
the progress made in enlightenment during the h»i four ceuturius ? 
IVhy should we wish to go about wearing the mask no t only of Qufho- 
lies, but of I'ntholics of tls? Dark Ages? The answer was clear, 
though a little beside the question, You are now trying to reproduce 
Pagan forms and Papin temple : why not produce ChiiKtUn forma 
and Christian churches ? It required ll diaper knowledge of the sub¬ 
ject than h jjossfssed by most men to give it satisfactory answer to 
this apficnL Tlvc Cln&iib architects themselves bail Introduced the 
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principle that- copying was Llie only firaj of Art ; nnd if men mast 
copy, ihtv certainly hud Ireiicr copy w listL Ls Christian, anti what 
belongs to their fiiwn ^onntry, than what hdougs to another c-tmiiLiy 
and to another religion altogether. The error was that l>oth were 
only on the surface, ami so cntnplctdy wrong that they I .ml no right 
to impugn mo h others principles, arid hud no pmni du diymrt from 
which to refill. The conseijuence wan that neither Pugin nor \m 
mitagooLsu saw to whnt their practices were tending* Every |tige of 
Pugin's works iciierste, * give m truth*—truth of materials* truth 
of construction, Lruth of oriaimeiimtion.^ &r. Jfcc.; and yet Ills only 
ihiui mix to prod nee an aleolutc falschiKHl Had lie over succeeded 
to the extent Ids wildest dreams dtairw \ f lie could only have produced 
so perlbct n forgery that no one would have detected tliut a work* of 
the nineteenth century wjls not one of the thirteenth ur fourteenth. 
They have not yet. and, if there is anything in tins theory of morals, 
they never can succeed t but there ure few more mdaneboty rtflictioua 
than that m nolde and * IJ tnithftfl an art m Architecture shmiM dnw 
W only prmajsid to .l. e.-iw, and lIuh it lias no higher uiui Limn the 
production of a perfect deception. 1 

Niawitk-^anding all this thm were certain obvious advantage 
to Im: gained by the introduction of Gothic Architecture in rhun h- 
biiitding in jirefi-retice to C(jil*ic, which were almost certain—in the 
stale in w hich mattcra then were—to injure iu bdng adopted 

! he finti of ihi<s± was that when applied to ll modern church everv 
prrt could Im arranged as originally designed, llim! every detail used 
for tlie ]>Lir|ioad for which it was originuHy intended. It required* 
thcreftnv t neither ability nor thought on ike jmn of the architect to 
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iiitsiiu upjirorirattfiHJW, which is one of the pMpd rc|uvsite* of a 
good design. 

In ili,. Chusfcnl style, it rwiuirud tlwutmostskill and walk-s* 

t lm iiiflit to make file pirts ur details adapt Llieinselvea ijmi modemteh 
well "to Llit; puri - ^ -if Modem CIjukIi Ajdiitcctims. Willi Hothh!, 
i-vtry Blmfl, t-ii-rv nreh, even' bracket was designed absolutely for nc 
place in which to In.- again employed; mid it was ody *> roudj the 
lieLttT if then; went neither tiiou^rt nor originality in the mode in 
which they were applied. 

V second tidviuita'A wus the almost infinite variety of forms that 
coqtd for selected from JIfidimvul buddings, us compiled with elie 
limited rraertonv of the rinssienl aiddlaot, Pruclkidly the wtor was 
restricted to five 1 intent, the dimensions, the details, sad the ornaments 
of which luid Ik«ii lisoi inmttLibly by 1 % vuatom, end c-ouW not now 


be u]UimL „ _ _ . ,. 

The Gothic nntiket. on the other hand, had windows of every 
shape and size, idllum of every conceivable degree oi strength or 
teXty, ante of every spin or height, and tktaik of «** deiri're 
of plainness or tduknrtion. Ho Lad, in fret. a hundred I" -cad 
of live; and as, according to the tM* now in oroe. he l, m t 
a^rehfc for their ^Tm or beauty, U totk > ™naely 

faeilirend hv thia richness of lnaumls. 

Mk b in 1-. ««i* «“■* •"•■ rr'SCfZ 

,. Uilri . „ lte a s L- MO. «• M 1* ■» to* 
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■. i _ I t ... CvUsaicail design, ytm Uiiisl umpO) 
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«toil, li., ..to..;... Am r'"“T“ s 2 
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of lilt.- 8 il.lt, l.islorv..... tl.o «Wto 

of the Trinity, or the — inerting mtudente of tlf I ■- 
—otei every day in this «mntry in * ^ 

ZSri and the surging thing * ^nenK,,t are »t 

offfflided by ustucH harhamw exhibitions. , . TifiAiffival 

V fourth ndvaeUipe that told very mod. m hwi of the Media, il 

stvl« that oeiW™™*- with ^ "^2* 

Sng ««* that both ornament and urmiinoiLal i-nustnietmii We 

[rrii^ble In Ghirroh ArtHta*** «>“ 111 tl '° 

interiors Where they hnpedvd both senhig nud liewniLg, .md »«i* m:re 

m the intoaeetions whem Liny emlm^red tbe consinivUuri; 
Key wi re thought beautifd, or at k*t com.t, and n & oue W 
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plained. In like manner dimmi-Ls were introduced for effect. galleries 
in ill jjl-ws were abolished, eoinured uuitL[ls t stained gloss, jmiim.il 
ceilings, mill decorations of every class won: added. All t. hmm were 
iiAfumi.il mii.it t!miin.uilily m in* farts of ttie style, but nine-tenths of 
them would I wo lten m applicable, and good lily more effective, in 
any other, 

lluring the Seimlssiinoo period, though tbs architect was sometime 
ill lowed to on him lent bin construction, liu was very rarely ulluwcd to 
construct oruunirnrally. In almost all easts 1J* ehmuh most l*e a 
rectangular room, ft fourth or a fifth longer than its width ; mill the 
essential condition of ids instructions always mis, that no spots 
must lie wanted, blit that Ills building must Is- so arranged llh to 

acconi module tlie lort'cst jmssilik.ngtvguiion, and in iloinjf so to tuku 

tinre that alt shall sou and hear perfectly. Pews and galleries art- oon- 
ueij neatly insisted upon, 1 tduur was rail to Jointed ; and if plaster 
Vonld do, no ardiiu-H was tdlow.s] to ns.- a more costly material. 

Under these- drcumsUuiOun, no fair . iiptirLwn can be drawn la-tween 

the two styles ns practised in this country. 

In addition to all this, it must lie Imnie in mind that at till; time 
<if tlie Revival the public began, for the first time for nearly three 
hundred years, lo take a real interest in architectural matters. Set 
only are the dt-riJJ now generalty very well versed in Gothic 
Architect an-, fun so nlw are the bulk of the better classes in their 
congregations. Together they not only take im unusual inttraa in 
the const rurt inn of a new dumb, nr rhe restoration of mi old one; but 
they are able to guide and control their architect, to judge who h 
nully the best skilled man fur their purposes, and to see ilmt Ids 
ill.sign is up to the mark and that lie does Ids work efficiently. 

In'the Renaissance times the vestry and the church wardens 
settlod who was to build their church, and the sum he was to spud 
ujiuii it That done, the architect was left to his own devices. No 
one cared milch, of could judge, what Ilia design might lie like, till it 
was too late- to alter It; and when it whs finished, they iron tell ted 
themselves with criticising it, without P eking to remedy its defects. 

If the iika of introducing a new style had taken pauenan of the 
public mini] nt the same time that it adopted the Mediamd, and if a 
Modem stylo of Art had been fostered under the rinrnmsiatusK which 
have just ham enumerated ju ho favourable to the progress u f the 
Gothic, we may feed sure that we should by this time Irnve created u 
xyle worthy of the nineteenth century, arid that we should laugh in 
astimfslinn-iit ut any man who would now propose to erect a church or 
other building after the pattern of the Middle Ages. 

Tf we add to those advantage* the knowledge of the fact that the 
nsmg generation of urehikcia work iufinitotv harder and t ike Tv 
ninre interest in their work, than, did the enduing gentlemen of the 
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\mt guncmtlotl, And tliafc u cla.^ of art-workmen are fast springing 
up to aid tilcm in cmnyuig out riiuir designs* b wall k easily mider- 
^L«hw 1 witli wliat advantage tlm Gothic style slarift on its foinpeilrion 
with the Ciua&ic, in so fur sit least as Clmmli Ait^twtHre is concerned. 
When all tills coincides with a strong bias nf religion* feeling, the 
pure I'lastnc nmy b§ catpdertd as distanced for the time, and never* 
probably T will be able to compete with the Mediaeval again : and the 
lomuion-sense style ie not yet born which alone cam five os from the 
degrading trammels of either. 

Before Pugin took the matter in ham!, considerable progress bad 
been made towards producing correct Gothic dmroht*. The model 
genenilly adopted was Bishop Skirlaw’fi chapel, at the village of that 
name £n Yorkshire, which was ptiLLiahcd, with illtistmtions* in the 
fourth volume of Britton* h Architectural Antiquities/ Like the 
modd* most of these chunk* were in ibe Pcrpendieukr style of 
Gothic, which was then thought the moat essentially ^obstructive and 
elegant form in so far especially as win dnw-tnr eery wsis concerned ; 
and sneh churches lls Sc T Luke's, Ohebc*, the York Place CJi:l|n-| s and 
the Cathedral nt Edinburgh* the Roman Catholic Cathedral* Glasgow,, 
and many othcra, which cveiy one may recall* belong to this style. 
These are ail Gothic in tlseir details, ami correct enough in thh 
respect; hut nil fail in oon^et|imuoe of being essential Iv ProLcsiant In 
their Bnmtgemenfcs, None of tla rn haiu deep chancels, in which the 
clergy can bo segregated from the laity. They have nit gedRia, no 
rerado^ nor any of those properties now considered ns essential; worse 
then this, they have generally galleries* which, though affording a 
greatly increased accommodation to the congregation, are now nut 
tolerable ; and where painted gbes h introduced, good dm wing and 
elegant colouring had to bo employed, after the fashion of SEr 
Joshua K&ynaldt/e window sit New College, Ox ford, or West's at 
Windsor :—ill3 which are very incongruous with the aim of Architec¬ 
ture in the present day* 

If we compare the two rival churches of St T Luke's, Chelsea 
(Woodcut No* ilo), and St. Punenis {Woodcut No. 196), which were 
being erected flinrultaneot^ly in London, and both in d miens Eons mid 
ami ngft me ntis are vot ssmitnr to one ft not] kef* we shall find very littTe 
to elumc between them Ltocorduig to the pnsent doctrines. It is the 
custom to call St. Pancrae Pagan* end consequently detestable ; Imt 
not even the most blind partisan can fail to sec in ir that it is ll 
P rotestant plate of worship of the nineteviith century, which Is ull it 
protends to be. It ifi not. u good design, as was pointed ont above, and 
onueccssarily uApenaive; but it fulfill nil the conditions it^ desigtwr 
intended,, with m much m &ns St Luke’s ; and* ha that is now 
rejected ii* nn-Gf.it hie by Lhc purUr* of the prosent day. It really 
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becomes n questinn f in m for hr these two churches are concerned, 
whether the Gothic or the Grecian ornament is thy most elegant, or 
which is capable of producing the effect lit a given ci^i. The one 
is not a temple, though it pretends to lie; and the other is not a 
Mc-duuvaJ church, though Its architect fancied it might be mistaken 
for one; mid they can only, therefore, be classed ns failure, with 
little to choose between them. 

Uefutt this liiit chiirxjhj however, wiis completed, the public had be¬ 
come mflkiqajtly iiistnieted, 
through the labours of Brlt- 
ton. Hick me ii, and others* 
to see it waft not Gothic, 
and demanded of the archi- 
tcets something more eor- 
W 5 tv Nothing was easier* 
Everv librurv furnished the 

p ■ 

requisite materials, every 
village church wo* si maid : 
neither thought nor in¬ 
genuity wskft required. Any 
ntfLittiiii learn to +wpy>mid 
every architect snou Itnnted 
tii i Lo so. fki that now there 
is not a town, scarcely u 
village in the length and 
breadth of the land* which 
Is not fnnrkhed with one 
of those forgeries i and so 

cleverly is this done in most 
Instance*, that, if a stranger 
were not aware tint forgery 
is the fashion instead of 
being n crime, he might 

mistake the counterfeit for 
f *p *p 4r - _:V FT u old Mediaeval 

33 ^ Wc*t * sl Uk*\ cm** ofrarch. There art none 

of them, however which 
psitsfitsa ■uifichnt merit of their own to make it a mutter of regret that 
Lhey cam not be particularised in this place. 

B would be m tndiaa&as uninteraLing to enmmnue even a tenth 
of the fierce castles or secluded abbeys* the Todor pdaees, the Elizn- 
bcthftu mansions or monastic villus, Lhnt during the last forty years 
have been built in this wealthy but nrtle^ land* Then may be mnch 
to enjoy, but them is little to mini ire. in these curious production*. 
For our present jnirpuas It will only Ur nooeas&cy to allude to three 
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great secular public buildings, which sufficiently illustrate the recent 
progress mid present position of the art-, 

Thu first of those is Windsor Castle* when 1 restorations, amounting 
a] i Host to u reb uildin g, wore commenced in 1 under tltc suptrin- 
teiidomii of Sir Jeffrey Wyatvilk Nothing could Ik more legitimate 
thin i tlio operation then attempted The palace had I ecu very much 
degraded by alterations at a period wlion Go tide Architecture was 
despised, and the question an mo, when it was again detenniued to fit 
it us u Ruyal rtaiifciwe, whether to persevere in modernising it, or to 
restore it in the style in which it was originally built ? Tbs former 
uounte was hardly possible without almost pulling the castle down mid 
rebuilding it; and nothing could well have bean more happy than the 
mode in which the second plan was carried utiL Instead of attempt¬ 
ing to iiutbe it, like some modem obiIk, us if it really was intended 
to defend it with bows mid nrrows against some ancient enemy. Sir 
Jeffrey boldly adopted the idea of making it upikmit us if it was un 
ancient building fitted for u Royal residence in the nineteenth century - t 
i>ut he did so using only—“externally at kart—the details and fonns of 
tile age of tho Edwnttk and Henry?), so that the eye of the artist is not 
offended by any incongruities, and the man of i-nminon sense knows 
tliut it la ii palace, and a palace only, that he is looking at. \\ 1th these 
elements lie not only retained, hut improved, the Gothic outline of ire 
Eiriginal builders, and added a magnificence they were iiiiiiitnlih; nf 
conceiving. Internally lie was not hi fortunate,-—partly to meet the 
views of In# Royal [nitron, and it. may be also tluit funds Buffh’ieni were 
nut available, but there ii a poverty abottt some of the apartments, and 
a Bclgntvinn drawing-room air about other?, widish is lutldly worthy 
of the place, ft must, however, be added that few uruhitacta could 
devote to the task time sufficient to design the details of every room 
separately, and there did not then exist a class of ijuulilii-d assistants 
capable of taking the trouble off bis bands. Notwithstanding nil this, 
ihj modsn building of the class lias so good an excuse for adopting a 
Mediicval guiae, or wears it more artistically, than this t mid no one 
more happily couilunes the Luxury' and convenience of a modem palace 
witii the offlteilatcd form which the barbarous suite of society forced 
an our forefathers. 

The second grutt building alluded to above ia tlxc Houses of I'ur- 
Linment. Hen; it was determined to go « skip furtlier. Not only the 
exterior, bub every room and every detail of the interior, whs to be of 
the Tudnr age, Even the sculpture wo# to be of tlw stiff formal style 
of that jwriofl i t^uccti Victoria and her Royal uncles and nnfestare 
from E&Hubcth downward# were all to In- clothed in the caiii of the 
curlier period, and Imre their names Inscribed in the illegible charectent 
then current. Every art and every device was to bis employed to 
prove tlmt history was u myth, mid that the llritjah sovereigns from 
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Elisabeth to Victoria all reigned b-fore llw Lao lest HenJJ&! Or von 
are asked to believe that Henry YU, foresaw nil that the Lank amt 
Cottukhm and Committees would require in tie nineteen!!! century, 
uud provided this building for their i«»oiiimodation ■ecfflidmgly. 1 ho 
Hindoos were actuated by the ftjne childish spirit when they 
their put history in the prophetic form of the Punnu. The m. k 
hardly deceives even the ignorant Indian, and does not certainly hup 1 ** 
on aiiv Englishman. 

Aiiert from this itljsindity, for which the architect was no! rvfj^ii- 
sihle, the tending can hardly lie colled a success at all ecnmnansuiahlu 
with' its dimensions or the riehmss of its dscoretiau*. An awl note! “f 
Sir Chaika Barry’s luitc and knowledge could hardly have failed to 
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™ that a certain amount of regularity and symmetry was i| 
Lpensublo to the dignity of ll great haildmg. and l,Ul ' ^ i|t > 1 
was allowable to sacrifice internal convenience w n certain etteut n 
tinier to obtain this; and generally tie* U™» >*^ r to do »*«* 
threat forward every engineering or domestic exigence mu. . lL 
it tnav be most conveniently aitatod, U>cider to gat that d» of 
truthfulness which it is now so mote Hie fashion to clamour for. I! 
mbnw, be the case that Bairy did the F™P<“ too te 

!,o made the Speaker's w,id Bta4:k RtldS 

duplireus of one another, and made both of the hum onU.iin^ »tte 
Ubwries and oommittee-reoins between them. But ha™.* on** &&A 
this prinoMo of design, llierc can he no doubt, but that it ^houhl have 
teenraS out in all ysirts of the building ; and it was unpuMbla 
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to adopt three toiTOtfi of such different design us those which form the 
principal features uf the structure, and to arrange them so majm* 
metrically m lias Ieco done. 

The truth of lIic matter 3ceraa to In; Unit Barry, finding himself forced 
to employ the i lathic irtytaagtuusfc hk ow n better judgment* first adopted 
that form of it which must nearly approached to modem times, and most 
radii y adopted itself to the use* and Ucgunet# of our own times,- fith) 
then, used it with that Kmuietty which k mdkpu usable to dignity in 
architectural art to ns grat iin extent as the principles of t)ofcluc Art 
would allow. StiHse Horry's time, howler, we have advanced so fur 
towards absolute pitrism that these things would not be tolerated now. 
I 1 he stylo of the Ftorliamcnb Houses is atruidy obsolete find looked on 
with botror by the present school of Gothic architects Everything 
we have Irarnt or ntijuimi since the thirteenth century U t<s be nl*u- 
hitely ignored in the Sew Palace of Justice* mu! we arc to return to 
the "frit urn in SGgna* 1 of these barbarous agtss. The one hop* for 
Architecture ia Unit it will prove such a rtulurfto ad almtrdtim tlrnt the 
fttahlou will have passed away before it is finished. Thu fad i ion 
of the style of the Parliament Bowses Ju>ai.d beLueen thirty and fortv 
years and that i- u> long us any utauriLity of the sort can expect tu 
live in these iky a of activity and program 

Following out the principle uf tlw river front* the central dome 
ought ln-yoiid uJI qiitstion to have tarn the priori [utl feature of the 
d-dgn, and nothing could Imvo ken easier than to tn;jke it so. Its 
evu— ^jvtion now is "n fc. externally ? tint of the Victoria Tower 02, 
exclusive of the angle towers. That of Hie Octagon could eusilv have 
ken increased to any dsesircd extent; and if the four gnJjuried: that lead 
into H fcwl been mised so :n to k sir31 nhovts the ordinary level of the 
building, and tiic f^rtugoii with its im-rtased fi h. - • - carried at lensr 100 Ft. 
iiiihi-r, the whole d^ign would have guiiunt immensely in digiiiiv. 1 

As it now is, the Victoria Tower fa ft. high to the top {kf the 
pinnacles; the Clock Tower, HI 4 e but the central Octagon is only 2G4J T 
nud terminate upwards In a much more attenuated form timn the 
oUw two, 

lksitks tliis defect in the geneml arrangement of the design, the 
podium of the Victoria Tower m it now stands has a fatal effect in 
dwarfing ihim; portions of the building hi immediate contact with it. 

ht the original design this tower was intended to be of six storey* 
in height, each storey four window* in width* and with uu feature 
Isrgi-r than those of the edifice to which it was attached Had this 
been adhered iu, the tower would Imre been nmeh judtc beautiful limn 
it now is, hot, owing to an nafortnnsbc peculiarity of the architect^ 

1 ThU ^rimR-ment in Urf> grest i-hnnn of \hv &\pn nf FoniiOll! Abbcj W“oodenl 
Kii 1 IU& iIm?u^13 tUvtv it U tniimd by \n U^- 
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niiinL he never tenmined ^ttofied ■with hto original designs, though 
these were geiimll;7 wonderfully perfect The cartfeqtivns! wits that 
the entrance to the tower, instead of being only tbs height of two 
storeys of the building, 1 is was fir^t proposed, now rises through -*>11 
four, and makes the adjacent [loose of Lords nl>soliit^ 5 y riilintiloaiL If 
the sbfiti of tbs gateway to appropriate, the Lords Oft; pigmies If they 
aru men of ordinary auM-urc* the gateway to meant for giants, \\■ w- 
tluiii this, llc. the Uu:k of this gr^t amh to a little one* oiie-fourth its 
height, through which everything that outer* under the hogs arch 
Jusi^t piw ntoo. 1 UufammQtely the whole tower to carried out on the 
StLieo system (see Frontispiece)* The sis original storeys an.- erihinjed 
into three, olid oU their prts ejs^ggerated. The result of this to thnfc 
the tower looks very much smaller titan it really is, and it Is difficult 
indeed to believe ilmt it to us high as the dome of Ihiul ft; hut the 
effect of thto esa::gomitm on the adjoining fatfida is even tuanv dfeu*- 
irons, it would periwpa he difficult to produce ill 1110 whole range of 
Architecture a more ei^uidM piece of surface decoration than the 
fagud* of the Bouse of I^mrilss from the tower round the end of West- 
mi aster Hull to the Law Court*; but as it has no horizontal line* 
si! die Kill to give it skidflf, it wiu'tl* vertical breaks to give \i d ignis y 
sum! ^rengtb* This lauld etunlj have Iran supplied by ninking Lite 
entrance to the House of Lords higher, and by niwhijr it also the 
ufdbitcct would kuivc given dignity and mum dug to ihe w hole ; hot by 
placing a long uuhrciktfii Hop of building In immediate joatkipomtmn 
with an cing^T itiyl vertical mass* he has dons all ilmt ptjssih-lc 
to destroy two things which lib own eSipikitc Ui&te had rendered 
beautiful in themselves. 

Internally nothing van well lie happier tlian the mode In which 
flurry appropriated Westminster Hall and its idutoter a* Hie grand 
entrances to tin- IWIminent House*? Jimi the four great j merits* mvi-ting 
in a central Hull were n\m well worthy of his geriina ; and the ueta- 
gon itself urnv lie i/onsidored both internally mid externally to la. 1 the 
tii^i soooesaful attempt yet mode lo build a f*otbic dome. Its dimen¬ 
sions arc practically BD ft, diameter by fid ft. in bright; 3 and ml it to 
entirely lighted from laduw it* springing,, these popart ions arc singu¬ 
larly happy. If the central octagon at Ely, which to W or 15 feet wider* 
had Wei completed in the siiiiu way, it vould have been even more 
beautiful, but, ii to doubtful whether the system tm Id bo carried much 


* Tba cleat height of tb? eibraal the** dimetutons u* W fL by tt*. but 
U*h«M ip 50 ft, ; of tUft inttml* 13 ft- . Orel to from ^t*L *Q of tba 

= It [m *****nmly itiflteuU to quote the 1 milling sk-fti? flu- Pecood to tl» tmdt r- 
dlMufoiifl to jdan" of a Gntlito dnmt witli idiJe of tb* ri}*. On the gratmd i r Uml 

any lb in |? liko piadrim. Ill a jmi-er mid dim*™™.. at Oti ft* fr-^a 

bir Hr, Eilwurd Burry Hi tlis? lortittttu of a all to waLL 
Alt-Inti-tHes in Juno 1857, hv givta J 
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further with gooA cffeeL The simtllitess of the puts wooW pmtwhty 
become dfciism* with a tome TOO ft. tliummT; and wttli cinMOHs 

lM'fmd these it [ft difficult to BOO 



tlft 9rctlkA«fO!DtnlOcUffons lMbnunt 
ITuftM*. 

Sc*H R* f«t tiH LlKlk 


how ft Gothic dome could he tamed 
out. This is indeed otic of the do 
feeu of Gothic Aithitectiire as ap¬ 
plied lo modem uses. Ev«i the 
most bigoted Gotliicists admit that 
the dome is the most beautiful, as 
it is Lius cheapest and most cosily 
constructed, form of permanent roof- 
log yet invented ; hut they do not 
and dftfc not use it P because our 
forefather^ in the Middle Aires 
uvre ignorant of its form and hms. 
No one felt the absurdity of this 
restraint jam than Etacy, but he 
did not dure to go beyond the above- 
quoted dimensions in this dilu¬ 
tion, iu the present instance, and 
so fur with perfect access. The 
exterior, however, was even better 
than the interior- Nothing is more 
truly and essentially Gothic in 
unv modem design tlion the way in 
which the stonework is curried up 
1 Hi\ foot fll love the dome, 1 1 is what 
was done at (IhnniVidle, 1 and was 
intended at Ftotmue^and what Sir 
Christopher Wren did rather cluu> 
sily at St. Rtntffl ^ but is here dime 
mm truthfully and mure elegantly 
than in any of those, and only 
iuissc* jierfectioii in so far that it* 
dimension* are ucoessarily mind]* 
and iU architect could not eomhine 
the full rounded lines of the Clafiai* 
tul or Byzantine dome with the 
straight lines to which Gothic Art 
is unfortunately confined/ 


■ • H..tor y »l Awltitrehire, - tuL ii, P . *?!*"« ,l " lutmM to 

1 Ikitl vpL L. ]* 2U& We nwwd till- in!*n*ni<m Hi Kly; 

■ An(r t Woodcut 175. "* l ^° wr '. "”*** 

« x rtoq j 5 ,,iT.v ™rv much like Uii* In nudci^ifr whirl. Im« rrcntJj kwi n- 
gcMndMWM.lMt.ir onuntcitMrt. mr& t *UJTwl with »«eU ludlrron»l«Tt«nx^ 
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The beauty of ilm central dome, lioth icrtcninlly and eatteninUyi 
goes ns far as Anything in the i locust# of Parliament *m do to 
rruike ameuils for the cruel mfeUike Burry made id destroying wlmt 
remained of tin; beautiful chapel of the Edward*, for which there wsa 
no excuse beyond that love of uniformity which* though desirable in 
ludiuii, is by no niciuiH equally so in Gothic An p while its |oa$ must 
always n-mniii u subject of regret. IVe may also regret on general 
principle Ulc adoption here of a style in itittiiy raaperta unsuitable for 
the purposes to which these build Saps ait applied. But taking It nil in 
all* it Is perhaps? the most snwesefcil attempt to apply Medieval Archi¬ 
tecture tu raudero civic purjKsea which \m yet been carried out; and, 
barring the defects iti coficeptioii pointed out above, it is probable tlmt 
the difficulties of the aitciiiiJt are so great that we can hardly expert 
to ice unuthur which skill be more siaxtssfuL 
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The third building drown to illustrate Lbe downward pragma 
of the art is the New Hmwiun wi Oxford. This was designed to be 
Gothic in eODueptiun, Gothic in detail* and Gothic in finish. Nothing 
was to betray the hated and hateful nineteenth century* to the cultiva¬ 
tion of whose sciences it was to be dedicated. Utifoitunaildy the style 
selected on this occasion wilf not EngUah Gothic* f it p ibe architects 
having exhausted all the specimen* found in their kicks* and, accord¬ 
ing 10 the new cams of Art, being obliged to lie original without 
being allow til to invent, they have latterly In consequence been fort-ed 
to furrow from Germany or Lombardy such qb are yet new 

to the English pubtk. Generally epeaMug, these foreign forms and 
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details ft re neither so Ifamtifid nor so appropriate as our own: but if 
the areliiteet win produce a certificate of origin, and prove that he bit? 
copied and not invented them, the public lira satisliwi 4.3 llll all the 
exigencies of true Art have been complied with. 

The roof of the Great Central Hill of tbe Oxford Museum, and the 
imu-work that supports it, ore made pcurpoaelj chun&y and awkward. 
The ]jjf^nre-rooma are cold, draughty, and difficult to apeak in. The 
Library is a long, Ill-propuriluued gallery* with a radelrattiMtTtictod 
roof, pointed in the crudest and most inharmonious colours: the win* 
dowjfi glazed in the le&xL convenient maimer with The worst possible 
gljtfa i and the bookcases iirrmi^l, not to uecoauiiuxlute hooka, bat to 
look monkish. You take a tomb from its pres*, and are astonished to 
Ilia] that tnun who could sjnjiuI thousatiiLx on ihmisimds in shis great 
forgery havt- not reprinted LjellV b Geology , 1 nr Darwin** ^Grigbs of 
Species,* in black letter, and [Uummuted tbein T tike die building, in 
ihe style of the Lliirteentli century. Il Is to W hofied that tlo stuffed 
specimen of the modem genua Fdis will lie ui trod need into the museum, 
nr wi! may Une the ill us Eel a to tie gained from caatempfatbg the long- 
Wktd specimens of the MedhcvaE species which crnwl round the 
windows of the library in nneh strangely pre-liixiurie attitudes. The 
one really good point in the whole design Is the range of pillars with 
their capitals whieli surround the inner court: but they arc good 
precisely because they are not Gothic. The shafts arc simply cylinders 
of British marble i the capitals adorned with representations of plants 
and amnials, as like nature oh the material and the skill of the artist 
would admit of, and as unlike the Gothic: cuts of the facade as two 
mpraeatutioiiM of the same cIsias {if objects can well be made. On 
wandering further you cater wkot scorns a kitchen of the age of that 
\ii Gk£Edubiiiy T and hud a professor, not practising alchemy, but 
repeating certain experiments you bdkvft to Imi of modem invention * 
and the only relief you experience Lx to Hud Gmt liis thermometer and 
barometer and other iimtrnmeiiM must, from the style of their arm- 
mew- belong to an age lung anterior to that when those impoetora 
Toroelli, or Galileo, or Newton, art- kiM to Imve invented these 
things. 

If the student of Anrliitocture gains but very little gratification in 
on nrtietio pint of view from o vmt to the Oxford Museum, Ihj umv 
ot lejist come away consoled wkh the reflection eIiiiI the Syndics of 
that learned University have gone far in producing a rtdwfia ttd 
{tf&ufdum: and that a mtem which results in such a mass nf coiitm* 
dictions mu l ninisrrm as are found here is too childish long to occupy 
the Mrions attention of grown-up mm, and when the fashion passes 
awny we may hope for something better. Till it does, ArobHocture is 
not mi art that a mao of sense would care to practise, or a a nan u f taste 
would cure to study. 
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Tile trreat lesson ire have ret to fcwn More progress » again 
posaihle L-S that ArrfuttiJvjff « wj/ AreAforfw#. It u not even Art in 
M] y form, but u Sduma, w interesting trnd luaunctm ns any otUtr! 
but from tile verv nature things It am neither kvome an art, nor 
in any wav Lite the place of one. Onr mutate is, hist, in 

insisting that onr uiehitects must be nnjhffiologistu; nml fanning, m 
the *«ond place, that u man who ha* mastered the aeium « injcwwunly 
o proficient in the art. Till thi* error is thoroiiirbly exploded, s.id 
till Architecture i* practised only for the sake of snpplyinff the £™t*t 
umount of convenience attainable, combined "1th the mo*i aftffopriate 
elegance, there is no hope of improvement in any direction m whicti 

Architecture fins hitherto progressed. . 

As the «isc at present stands, Llie Gothic style hns abtamed enure 
possession of the Church i and any architect who would p™i™ t» 
trect an erelesiustical edifice in any other style would simply 1* hjuglicd 
[t t. It is employed also, od naively or neatly for ^wls lt|1 ' 
pareonagt^houfm — generally, wlieiever the clergy have influence t ns 
style Is adopted, ir il fil true Unit the Gothic period wiis Lhe best 
mid imrest of tile Christian Church. and tliat we ure now m tins respect 
osSAtlv where w v were between the thirteenth and fifteenth centime 
this is perfect if logical! and correct i but if we have progress*. , or *uti 
refined, or take u different view of these matters from the one then 
taken, the- logic will not hold good ; hut this the architect is not culled 

npou to ticcidu. . . , 

On the other hand, the Classical styles still retain a scroni; Imltl 

on town-hflllfi and mwiicipll building*. Palacts are generally in t u* 
Btvle, mid club-honstis have hitherto successfully re-sislwl ihe eneiisu-h- 
ments of the enemy ; and htit very recently all the domestic and 
business buildings of our citioss were in tbe mwi-GothiC styles. In 
this country, mansion* and villas are pretty equally divided between 
the two. ami it h difficult to estimate which is gaining ground at this 
motneni. Generally it may bcaaid tint the Gothic is the style of the 
cwv, the Classical that of the laity t and though the Innldtngs «J 
the Tatter ure tli« mmi nmnaiTOt ll|C -^ of ftlx+ m,frt 


generally iirdiitectsimL n * 

For the phfl^hioJ of Art it it of the M VonN* 

cDTLse-iu^co wMdi muy now V* most in 

the domains of its aatagotitrt, He know* that ^msi^ Jm/ wr,m ^ f lll[ * 
time neither can consequently advance the cause of true Art. Uj* 
one hope Iks it. the knflwkdge tliat tlure is a “ttrttuMqwi, a style 
which, for want of a better inline, is sometimes ojh» the Unlira, 
but should l» called the Canmwo Scirne style. This, never having 
attained the completeness which debars sill further P®jF t *C si? wus 
the case it. the purely Classical or in the perfected Gutbte «yK 
not oulv admits of, but insists on, progress. It courts banutting 
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pruidplsi and forint from either* ft can uss either pillars oi 
pinnacles ils may be required. ]t admits of towers, nnd spares, iu 
domefe* It. (am 'either indulge in plain walls, &r pi«** thara with 
rnnurnembk windows It knows no guide hat cutiunim^EiH:: it 
owns no master but taws tsusta It may hardly bu po&Sbtep however* 
because it requires the extra bu of them qualities ; nnd more than 
this, it demands thought* where copying bus Intheno snflktd : and h 
courts oridriiility, which the present system repudiate*. Ire greatest 
merit ts that it. admire of that progress h y which alone man has 
hitherto uocosnpllahnd anything great or good* either in Literature* in 
Suitm-e* or in Art. 

[A Cnnartw Sj:ns>’ Style*—O ur author Is only cmnplifyiug hk 
uiistuntiiTy Btmightforwurd way of thinking when at the dose of this 
cliLLpter he boldly oltiinw for M the Italian’ 1 the recognition dim not 
merely to a “Common Srn^- " Ftyle, 1 ^ i le to the only mode ikit deserve 
that apparently ainiplt 1 liiSe wiLh rehit ion to the m^airemenba of the 
present age. At the timo he wrote thus 4i the J kittle of the Styles r " was 
,a its in -1 ltL it; mid hLs argument would he tliut- 'Him Clu^de " of the one 
omifP and “the Gothic" of the other were equally rnisnifuble to the 
Esmi' th-i pL-^uigi and equally irrational in i heir attitude toware3s eurh 
other as rivals, before that tribunal of public opinion whose judgment 
they were iKith so uoi&ily challenging. In this view of the ease he saw 
in 14 the Italian/’ jls an tdietrewiioiq a eonneotiu^ or even combining 
fa runtg ptMgspasiiig all fcbc Uasef ill ekurantH of both Classic and Gothic, 
and living in itself more common-sensible than either* ^o far wi well. 
But what does he mean by ** thi Italian ’’ ? b it the stylo of Barry * 
then popular works* such lea the Travelers’ blah-house [ No. tf50) t - 
water House (No* 3S2h Halifax Town Hall (No. *50)* and Clumber 
(No. AA4) ? If so* here again the student must lie invited to think for 
himself, and may tigpeddly inquire whether this “ JtuliuiT* is nut In 
merely a singk mode in a fat wider province of design. Its 
suggwte that the formula of the gigantic Umife porting of the British 
Museum* its the lading khii of extreme Classic, goes too far in one 
din.-H.kiii* and the giguutk Victor! i Tower too far in the other, is easy 
enough ; but if any om is asked to pm-eec] to show any ik Italian Tl 
Hjsttm of design which not only avoids both of these extremes, but 
connect them by occupy mg all the serviceable intervening ground, 
—^combining i so to apeak ) Wcstmi sister Hall with the AS hurt Hull, and 
Westminster Ahliey with St. Paul's— i\m is a proposition that may well 
startle the practical designer* At the mm time we may be sure tluit 
osi r author had i4 slirewd ar^imeut in lib tuiud, although he miy have 
bran unable to excess it ill technical logic. A Modern Euro] call style 
(he would say)„ a common sense mode fur working out any archita-tund 
problem for any modern European purpose p there must of necessity be* 
—Gruntei—^ dl it * h Italian for excnsnbk and indrad ohvlona reivsons. 
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—Unrated again.—Then try (lie would add I what cue be done willi this 
stvlc by the mere acereifle of cuftnion ■ense.and the problem "ill solve 
itself and the common-fieufiihleiicss of tl |r ' niode lx. 1 iiinnif&ted. 

Of couth the term ■* common flense' 1 is vsgtie “'ill nuseieutitle : 
he what is otherwise piu- ns vasmily-good «w*t1* 

avoidance of those personal whims, or incidental 1'^Snmtn, nr unconscious 
HwAW nnal iilTecUitions. or too ambitious pratenaions, over which .ill 
artiste are, and always have been, prone to iHumhlu. IS m the argu¬ 
ment is tio Jouht well meant. hut what d«s it MMOttnt to after all r 
llen-iv thin, that the abstract Modern EorujitstJi style liulian m ' fl 
far that It bad its rise- in luilv-is the uataw] or*H»n sense ‘ 
■trie for that modem European phase of civilisation Of which it lonna 
a icirt. Without any snub proofs of reasoning, fa Himersul noetpuuiee 
mid evolution thttraghont modem Europe proves its right to reign, mu , 
if we sjieat strictly in the theoretical abstract, no more need 1* said. 
But the compete questions at fame am still untoucln.fi; namely, how far 
this accepted style has been abused and adulterated in Jirjctitt, and 
by what process of reform its character for common s-mse, or guod »i^. 
or authentic auiubility is to Ik reliahilitoted. One thins: at least nicy 
he said;—it i* not by “reviving” erotic form* of ancient Art for 
amusement, not by the- cowuragemeut of eiperiraeritel ma*pnndfl» not 
bv tht HCCtjifcaDce uf liistriouk- Jind ldsure blaiidifhrii&nfcs* thut tlit: 
common Sense of gracious l*Htldi«g rnn ever be arrived at. Bcvivnte 
pt-rifili with tilts tjfiitig ; nmsqmjiniD pfo^ke* riMisote when the daylight 
shints it; and in Art,as in all eke, the bktrin is only a hUtrio, not 
a ben), Perhaps the licit wnv in which to invoke the influence of 
common sense in the archiusetura of our modem England (a country 
^oinewliat given to boosting of its common sense) is to invite some of 
our awhitecte to be u good deal k» «gcr as “JCnsat artiste ” after 
Hcadtaoic&l tor iion-academical> display, and ti very great deal more 
painstaking as good workera in the elaboration of those simple graces of 
proportion and detail which always constitute the most enduring merit* 
of any architectural composition, and fur whose absence no amount of 
actideiuiciilisin or of oiLlmsiasttc non-iwiduijiailLfiiii, or of novelty, or of 
courage of any sort, can ever compensate.—E d,] 

[Titu Esousu (1 OVERS It ENT AjfH THE ARCHITECTS.— It IS prvltV 
well uudcTBtou*!. and ought not to 1* ignored, that for many visits past 
the representatives of the Government in London have lwen us a rule 
Bcrioufilv dkaatwfted with the architects whom they have employ*! in 
file execution of g«at public buildings. In reply to such complaints, 
it litis been argued that the lypind S^Hman who control 

Parliament and who (as Israeli puls it) are “devoted to field sport*, 
kia,w no lanpiaae but their own, mid never rand," are, in w»P*t of 
architect mV i*peeislly, utter Philistines or utilitarian*, win*.- atipn-ifu' 
authority over the building operations of the nation, when compand 
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with the more enlightened behaviour uf continental gcveratnenl!?, h a 
misfortune which has to be regarded as “ part of til* price ' Vt - J K ‘,v ^ jr 
ouf liberties." No doubt there is a lined deal of truth in this, and 
muuli cause for regret sometimes m the (atctunstarets that the artistic 
nlTiiirs of such a nationality ns ours are not in sonic degree committed 
to the tare of persons soleoied for the purpose on tuxjoiiiii. of ootuol 
acquaintance with artistic mutters. But oh the other hand it instill 
desirable to discover whether then.* is anything in the position “f 
ftssimial architecture in England which goes to justify tire discontent 
a whole class of iuuii whose claim to represent the sound souse of the 
country cannot be disputed, is it in solwr truth the inherent, 
Philistinism of British legislators that lias produced the tmsntisfacwry 
diameter of oar public edifices, or is it uuy iionseusicHil uttitude tm the 
jicirt of architects that has censed a Philistine |»liey to lie adopted bv 
the Legislature iu self-defence ? The answer of a gmt many wry well 
mooning mid very well quaHflfetl [lersons will lie that the Fanil lit* in a 
great measure with the architects. Take the east; of any puli lie com- 
jurition of designs ou a grand static of which the reader may happen to 
[Ki-sess a personal recollection. Cau he say with any sincerity that 
common sense was a marked ebaracterirtw of the most prominent 
drawings submitted ? Take again the ease of any great public build mg 
which has been executed in Loudon, from the days of the British 
Muslim mid the House* of Porlmmetit to the present time. Oan Uo 
sav that common sense is a laiding motive in its wiiu|esition ihu 
in a Post Office iu the City is an instance in |xjint. Must architects 
wtuv offended when that important edifice was not only projected 
without a coinpotUiou, hut carried into exeeminn without any firelii- 
tcottmd ilirwtiou except Lliat of the tinconspimiuiis offi cia l s of the 
Public Works Department. It was pjouemneed, even by the must 
moderate tueu, to l« an opportunity thrown away. Now the exterior 
design ia certainly not of those polished artistic proportions which 
would have OOSt I Hit lung but pains at id skill. The i n teri ur may perhaps 
be worse in that respect timn the exterior. But compare the building ns 
an organic device with the old Post Ulfiee on the other side of the wny, 
n work of which Kir Koliert Smirke was considered to be justly proud; 
or with the some architects British Museum; or with Barry's Houses 
of Parliament; or with Street's Iniw Courts, in each of these caeca, 
iiow much of the common sense ef careful disposition and expressive 
appropriateness, of tin; rep«e of mblnii®, of Llie indescribable com¬ 
pleteness of perfect convenience, lam been deliberately and (us many 
vb>rv good people would plainly say i maltciottsly comprumised for tbo 
w ^, fl f— w |ujt I- No one knows what, except aadmical architect*! ami 
even they are not of one mind about it. In a w ord, list* idea tint Inis 
become fixed iu the minds of suck men of badness u? are at the head of 
our national affaire seems to be very muck like this :—that no English 
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aK \nt<xt, whan eutnutad with mj important work, lx#** * U» ’T’"* 

and, and, as an iMvibibto «^ IBi *' l,c “l 

enterprise ; begin* with #t?H Wph, ^l uc ™ dl ‘> hi^rionia, in " 
STSIjX- ,, «dl htf pmnrtrf U. to *l>iinoil# display,** 

JJt th0 bwioning lil» the wctafc «md <«»» Jo ™ rtt tl “ end Ukl 

^Lick This Is, no doubt, pAtting the a* 24 *-' strongly i hut it re? [inns? Q 

St t «» jmy — "l,v Bqjtt -1,^ 

and the English (iovenUDMit should not l*j able tftiwft *n . .. . 

u„ uK hiieets will only consent lo do iliu. work U* ^ ^ 

Hckotificallv, beginning with tlit skalutoii «nd oiuhng Wlth tlK rk '; 
Tl.^ it very pret* motto which h» been plflyed upoo for^mtiy 
vwiM by thfi junior architectural sodnly of London, J’*®” “ ' * . . 

S iu Tnit.li." Dorn the ntoto “&»*“ » B,3lU - v ’ 1,1 
Blucjd fon-uiuat in order, signify worthing which TMJ he n 
in our orebitcoUirtl philosophy ’r Trim Art W »** u, 
in truth ns the initial principle, nnd to ft* to 1 , 

ODwkK-ntiw, To htefch On pap* fit* l^uUful M “ 

mmmA it lumpily tun! no more in lB * wtB * noLl ^.‘ 

5TS i ^ ouiy surely be*** the m of 

^TtST RWW : XJfiE ok P* K 1 S»W» rs .Stvue.—T im ^demiad 
doctrine which prevailed wi long in the practu* (lf Awb»i«.wns, 

mid most iiouilllv in Enghmi, that the designer was ^ U J P** 1 "'* 
Authorityfor every portion of ids design » ^ '««, <‘ f -«f* 
precedent,’ is never attuned to ho Jwiflod no» " l Ii£ 

Lmy to involve Urn id* tbit u mysterious «|wmn J » 1lul ^ ,ril > l "' 

■'ij,. „f mitiiinitv. Olo of the gnat «<**« thinks <*?**<* 11 

EittnanK m ami |m .. lv(!m ,.| [t j true suiemiUs : <«r 

'ifjintii urin^i-pte wlkyl? btJ ^ r 

* 1 , r ; hlltt wl ,o \ t the same time, tins form it 

'the Art cf the ancient finmks, for esmnjfc, is, m h ( ite ol ^ 
primitive nose, its incompumhle freshness; they ‘ B ' 1 ' w . 1 ^‘ lWe 

5s. -n— ** «*v.trs s; —“t 

tpoelis of urt-histt»ry, in painting and sculpturt. m |« ■ 

Ssrrt’ii'rtir 

.. i.;:: 

in urckitectorct pc f * . . to w Jms bocomu 

SL^LwJSwta* <™» ■!«. 4 vi.-» a ti» -m™! -mm of 
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lx- performed. He in obviously entitled and eXfH-irted to avail 
himself to the utmost of his knowhl.-ji- of examples, just aa the vuiuy 
uf any other pursuit of a scientific or systenuitim.il character must begin 
nliL^v Ins prLHleeeg.soni left off. Copying, iu this most-, is inevitable; or 
otherwise each individual would have to aUemjit the abeord tank of 
inventing a miuuer for himself, in other words,* style in an-1 unsure, 
or even one form of a style, is u jjmdqct of intellect which is found to 
re juire the co-operatitm of a mnltitndu of eaperimvuteni during a long 
Ihriod of time; and its acceptance when appropriate, with tin* 
Huecptatui: of all its details, Eh copyiam unavoidable and as matter-uf- 
l otima. Cut to copy in this way ought surely to involve tlie obligation 
to attempt an improvement upon thu precedent; and to achieve this 
u,Ki wer 7 designer is bttmd to do his Ust. Men of average ability 
w ill Unvc things a very lit tie advanced ; inferior men will do nothing, 

or hs*; hut the superiors of the day may always “ leave their footprints 
nn the nimh of time,” 


I’lracy, juirl even forgery, ore ungracious terms that have wsasionally 
lai n used by critics of modern unahitecture. Of courw.^ them mv racli 
offences hi the abstract: tint what are they in practice ? To eopv 
Irani the books is not forgery; to imitate another man’s work in not 
piraty. tin the conimiy, if w* regard the current works of the day in 
l he generous light of co-operative experiments for the advancement of 
ihi art, at large in the oommnniLy, or throughout, the world, even* 
doigurr is in duty hound to study the (spminente of others, „ ot only 
IHist. hut present, and to do his utmost to improve upon them And it 
is obvious that this, in a somewhat different form, is esnctlv what takes 
p an;, and frequently almost nueonwiouHly. X.* only d,** the- nnt.il 
adujit the manner of his nir^ter, and the admirer the manner that he 
admires, hut the rival studio the rival's work for the verv sake of 
rnnlry. Su far so well, and the ter iu»i #riptii of honestv’ami fair 
dealing may Is.- trusted ohmya to assert itself. But when this law is 
v toll tied, piracy may certainly lie charged, and so may forgar. Piracy 
iu arobittt-tnre is the stealing of another’s brain-work as if in tlie face 
, P t,lj ih r uirtl hy violence. Itcnmint he prevented, hut there is this 
eon solution, that in these days the particular mrenmstantes to which 
ta w buddings have to lie n<< onnuodated run so nmltifarimus, and the 
feeling of penonal adf^uffleiency in most architects so proiumnft.il, 
ilrnt nut much in the any of any palpable kind of appropriation has to 
k contended with. Then, as regards forgery, the chief pmctieai 
linesuon seems to ha whether wc are to apply the ngh word to the work 
of “ the architect to the trade.” If so, wind are w, to say of the work of 
the “ muitfigmg clerk ” ? At any rate t he use of mvh terms to express 

tZSTi ? “ “W^* ,jr <* the practk* „f counterfeit, i. 

certainly not to lie encouraged.—En,] 
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CHAPTER YI. 

REGENT ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND (THE UNITED 

KINGDOM). 

[The Epoch of I8&L—(See first the argument on lliia epoch in 
the Preface.) Thu condition of Lbe English onUucL-iizikl world ut head- 
HjEiiirtcrs in 1^51 may lie thus briefly dfiocriboi Tiic inu*t prominent 
architects were Cockerel i T Harry, Hardwick, Hniirkc* in embers of the 
Royal Academy ; Donaldson and Tite, leaders at the Institute; Pugin 
mad Scott, chiefs of the advancing Gothic school; mad Rigby H yait 
and Gwen Jones, otmamentnlIat& Rlore, Bum, and Burton (retired ) + 
also occupied ft high position, and Penoethonie was the last official 
architect to the Government, Lkitsfoid-Ilope, Parker, Rudkin, mad 
Ferguson, were conspicuous liremry amateurs, 

Barry had been hurily occupied for some eleven or twelve yuan on 
the great w r ork of the day, the pegfido-Gothic Houses of Pfiriuuncnt. 
Cockerell was delivering hin gmoefn] dilcUnntiBt led nits at the Rojit 
Academy, and w r 4 is known all over Europe ns the English representative 
of extreme Greek refinement. Donaldson, the founder and indeFntigable 
nifitiager of the Institute of British Architects, was at hin bu£fc ; not 
much of a working architect, bat Professor at C diversity College, and 
exponent in general of the lighter liu-nunre of the art ami the more 
gracious interests of the profession a t home mid abro nh an wearied in 
coTTCapondcnce, and genial as he wa a busy every day. ntc + although 
essentially a commercial magnate and ft devotee of mere wealth, and 
childly. Indeed, a w comjfensation^iirt'eyor ” mid ally of mu EioneerB, 
(eventually a Member of Parliament of very liberal views, ccicnnjiiidEtig 
on Lliat score the honour of knighthood), nevertheless a man of 
suhgtaiitiaJ knowledge, attiftiic mid miti'iuarknn acid of powerful 
chan voter els a stalwart upholder of the practical art and science of the 
high-class ordinary nrchiUrt Scott wan voting, beginning to Ite busy 
with new churches. Pugin, the author of a stormy little book called 
“ The True Principles of trothir AidiiMtiro/ 1 a wild, monastic, s«i~ 
loving eccentric, who had joined the Church of Rome in honour of 
Medieval Art, was still publishing fii-n* diatribes against the mwkerke 
and shams of modem design, whilst diligently and with infinite 
enthii^lusnv exploring every nook and cranny of antique gdtSiJtfticfll 
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work + from grand ftrchitccttmil mins to plinth prayer-books and 
emlmnderal |>~t l[l-i a-Lt^. Sharpe of Lancaster hail just stinted, amidst 
lunch ooritwrargr, a new classification of Gothic Architecture by 
lUfitoriCfil periods instead of dtscrimmaMoti of forms, Lastly, Owen 
Jocies and Digby Wyatt, apparently the least m importance were in one 
respect tike chief; for they represented in earnest pructicubjlity, o& 
Pugin did in something more than earnest impraotkabiliiy, the advent 
of that enlargement of the whole ^ope of Areintectiirul Art which was. 
to become characteristic of the new generation. 

Tlie precis condition of urdutectnml doctrine in ISA I may at the 
present day stem very peculiar. Professor CoekcreD^ whose personal 
taste was of LiLe most fastidious Hellenic school, thought iL his duty, 
not to himself, hut to his work s» n public tenuber* to be what he 
Galled “caLbuEfc* 1 — inenuing L hereby Ukrally t if vaguely, eclectic— 
atoMug uVHrythiisg that he cantd, mul despising nothing ut nil 
Jlere HTO ttjuic uf hLs exprassians at the timet 4i Tbe grammar and 
ejiittuc of the art Ls to be acquired by a diligent study of the great 
writers Vitrnritis, Alberti, Serlio + Pnlkdio, Vignola, and Delorme/* 
Again, ” Vitruvius quotes from forty-one Greek writers whose writings 
are tost: his work is the great texidiook of antiquity/ 1 Rut on 
the other hand he was able to assure his students for their comfort tluit 
11 the entire manner of Gothic constmirtion would be found in the rules 
of Vitro vim*/ 7 and he could tell them in the same breath that the 
gnbled apse of a Herefordshire church was 44 symbolical of the Crown of 
Thorns/* with much more? of the mm sort which it would be cruel to 
quote because of the obvious distal of the most courtly of scadomlad 
lecturers under the ineomprelieusible eclecticism which his sense of 
duty lvjts Forcing upon him in evil days. Donaldson, again, was never 
weary of ikiuririg in the Very plainest of language how ■* the authority 
of antiquity 1+ was something very much of tile supernatural, if not even 
the divine: urni one uf his favourite projects was to acquire for the 
Institute Library, as a supreme und ulbsuftlcieiLt store of wisdom^ 
a collection of all the editions of Vitruvius* Following siteli teaching 
m this, not only the ordinary run of arrhitectorni practitioners, but the 
Ik^st of i hum, simply dbpbd Hod txa interfcited anything which they Gould 
find iu the boob to suit the purpose of the moment: and thm criticism 
of each other's work consisted for Lhe most part In calling for 
“preoetfeiiC whether in Classic or in Gothic, as the one thing needful 
TkCktssfc dingus thus produced hud ut least the advantage of king 
vermicular; for their mode was □ phase of the ucctjited mode of tliree 
handled yoar^ uud careful proportion mid detail will cover tunny sins 
of style ; lint the Gothic was generally odiously meagre und mnumdous* 
mid alt the mure so when the designer wu§ urgent|y denouncing the 
counterfeits of his Qkmh brethren only to substitute his own* 

It was ujmo this ground tluit Pugin took ap his position. What 
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he demanded whs simply Llmt the true principles of Gothic Art should 
Id' studied mid acted upon laieausc in tlielr very nature they were wholly 
true, anil in no way permissive of counterfeit, whether in respect of art 
or of construction. He would copy the MoJittttl work, of (DUTSO ; hut 
he would copy it correctly in the spirit of the original, mid not as u 
sluiin. The Classic he would not copy at all: it was anathema ; end 
here was the very potent and intelligible reason:—the Mcdircvul wns 
English, and it was also Christian; the Classic was only Italian and 
Ihiguii, confessedly exotic and confessedly heathen; and what more need 
lie said ? This contrast was largely accepted by young uud thoughtful 
Hn-ii, and was indeed gradually k'iiij! acted ujxjii. tuore esjecinSly in the 
uiure simple and plain kind of church-work which favoured the 
experiment; and out of this there naturally enough mine before long 
“the I kittle of the Styles," The tooliberal eclecticism of Cockerell and 
Donaldson dissolved into 11 direct antagonism between the faint-hearted 
adherents of the Italian method of Modem Europe on tlie otw side, and 
on the other the contemptuous advocates of the antecedent pre-UafTaolito 
method, which was vehemently declared to lie the one genuine and good 
old European method, for some time superseded by a npurioiw and bad 
method, hut a style with life in it still if it hod room to breathe. 

Raskin followed Pugin, and did a great deal to [loptilurise the new 
doctrine, although in a different form. In this year 1851, he was 
HucvntEiatiiig ilhJ doeLriucs of his “bevw !jani|s of Architect lire hi 
publishing his “ Stones of Yomcc," He wu* not an architect in any 
sense of the term, but a rhetorician; and in the criticism of 
Arehitceture he was almost less ilum an amateur, his enthusiasm for 
the art, in the eyes of working architects, being only an affectation. 
Mis principle might pferimps bo true, but they were so vaporisod hy the 
heat of style and elo-juunee as to he mere intangible fumes of principles. 
Ilk looks were pretty reading, no doubt, for idle people ; hut wlwt 
could any architect say to such words us these r— 11 If I should succeed, 
as [ hope, in milking the Stoina of 1 eiiice laudistviicsi and detecting, 
hy the mouldering of her marble, j*>ison more subtle than ever was 
hetmTcd by the rending of her crystal —surely this eould not he the 
way to regenerate the practical drew ing-l maid 1 Xor indeed was ^ «nl<» 
thJ jdacc for making the attempt, except in a dream. Buskin’s writings 
iiave been cxtremelt, ertravagmitly popular with sentimental people, 
for great merits of their own—" greatest when madd^t." it has ken 
said—but his uiflmeuee upon the craftmumship of Architecture has 
been very small, if any. Seveithekss, although lie has himself in his 
inter days expressed a wish that he coulil obliterate half of all th.it he 
I tog written, certainly it umy he fairly answered that the world would he 
soitv to lo?c what bo lias written on Architecture. Working architects 
must be permitted to say they cannot make sense of it: hut that ihu 
iu lent ion of every word of it ta been to elexate and eniituice tlu. 
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abstract appreciation uf the art not- one of ilk-in would wish to 
duiy, 

FurgUESgii vrm a writer of an entirely different ordim In IH r Tl T 
wkvn ttoakiii was givin^ to the public his visionary ^Stones »f Tenioe,” 
Furga^m was publishing (after his vq)mms on India and Jerusalem), 
^Tliu PjJwxfl of Xincvch and Peraepolis Restored,* 1 Although as yet 
h s a chosen | iruvi in -u of archLUf-ctiirut 3tudy seemed to ho tho iu Ltjij ui cb *s 
uf the East., he already nliowed the b ml of lUfi mind to be, unlike 
Itiukin#, all in the dim-dun of poHrerijig and plodding exploradcuL 
He wm no literary juggler, but a Jund-henM mmlyttoal critic ; 
superficial to a certain extent in the severe eye of the working dedgner, 
biu p so far aa thu study of the surface could go, n seller and sound 
expo] icut of whatever his patient research might discover; While 
kuskin was wheeling in empty air* Fergnesou was laboriously treading 
tefru Jirmu He had not made lik mark && Hu^kin had, but he was 
mifclier unknown nor un.noticed. 

Tlie wiituigs of WbewtlJ, Willis, and Parker, with some othera of 
the Hiiiiie class, as airt a j unrigs in Ecclesiastieal Architecture, carried at 
this time more weight thao wzta always desirable, but their practical 
influence on the art im email. The mmiy of Petit also was harming 
known, a clergyman who happed to posses ml merely eiithuriii™ 
for fiothic, but* what was at that time rare, a mastery of the pendl 
us a skutabeiv 

But u still man? conspicuous name was that of Bereaford-Ho|ie. 
Whiles a student at this University rat very long before this time, 
lie hud n«wle himself prominent in oatmoetion with the celebrated 
“Cambridge Camden Society,” which, althotigh in full co-opeiution 
willi the great “ Oxford Movement,” occupied itself mote with the 
development of ttie material arts of so-called coctesiology, than with the 
mure dangerous resuscitation of old doctrine and discipline. Although 
Ftigiu Itiid been curried by his savage eccentricity quite beyond the lino 
of denominational domurcation which tin* Cambridge Camden Sodety, 
witb oil its enthusiasm, was determined to maintain, yet in everything 
that belonged to architectural criticism, Hope was un" ardent supporter 
of the “ true principles ” of the Gothic ideal; and by his distinguished 
social position he was enabled sosnooeesfitUjr to ass ume the duties and 
responsibilities of a representative ecclesiologist. that in Jfcil he laid 
ulremly acquired a high character amongst Clnirabmwu With him. 
Gothic Art was not a matter of opinion or tunic, but of imnacctnted 
Christian order ; aud iu tills hu wna so warmly supported by many able 
ami earnest architect*, tiuit they were already acquiring the importance 
of a reforming party in the profess inti under bis personal leadership, 

TitE LiTEttSATios-Ab EsiIibitiox — 1 The spirit of vital change 
which was producing at this time each men us Pugin, Ensldn, Fergowon, 
and Hope, in the Held of Academical Architecture, wusof course ojeniting 
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likewise in other provinces of artistic and industrial enterprise. -Tho 

P hiHaHntwn of Iwlf it down generation* of ExifilWi ,jf 

ttknlitv was about to 1w aesailed, and, in u word, tlw Internet u mu 
Exhibition or 1851 was to become n fresh starting-point for l 'w Art * * 

this Victorian Age. , _. , n „,_ 

The nuiiiis of the Prince Consort must now 1 ms mimdnottl. Only 
ten «aim liefore lie became associated with this celebrated nndisrtakui^ 
he bid made his entry into J*ndnn society in the cowspumw* Mini 
trying position of the yotdhfol brtband of a rrnOM v^m. A* * 
careful I v cdwstted fienniiii patrician, and a man «f tin- highest a*|,ir„- 
tiom after ideal and philosophical beneficence, as well as 
refinement and niton), the attitude which he pn^ptly B’snjmfd was 
well indicated l.v the popular notion tbrt he had b«m allowed by tins 
Government to ‘take charge of philanthropy and m "****V * n "*2 
for his keeping clear of politico. Idtemtore. Science, and Art ««* 
accepted him for* toy? patron i U most he ndMJj 
bad long been much in need "f snob patronage. wo . 

DKthmlsr mar he horn noticed , namely, tliat he was nppemted to 

preside over i royal f- ** ***« 

Parliament. and that the Society of Arts ,«iitovc| to H^ hmt f r 

their president. H was tlm that he was J—JJ »° p ^A£ 

pro j*£ of Henry Dole, <mt of which, so patronised, the brait £*hibi 

lion was eventually dev eloped. . . 

Cole had 1 k»I! known before tlife » a fu ^ lt,v *‘ OT ‘' nr 
product ions of industrial Art; and nivullj. ih miijillic ion 
two adherents, he bed ™n«-iv«l the id«i that, if an '^'fr llu ^nhs 
of the world at largo could 1* bmnght abort m lwtndon, the 
must Ins suet, us tins* :-the hmtberlio.nl of all ^ 

■ijirl Selene# would be ioauilfflt«d» to tJw ^ kt * advantoB 6 H 

™Tof England in her own •prt.Ui* Would 1, mau.f^l to 
her own still greater advantage: the importenct*oftbt) «rfnor Mil. 

■p**-■* - ^^SZTl^X' e* 

~;£ Lr -je 

SL^TL * rh.pw.«B« a t 

ctttu« Into tiiutoooe under fcbu dictate*® I 
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Sijiiti; of many limn - ]Kirks, has lioen perfect, :uut tin- Museum is supreme. 
Public taste bus been nut only advancing over since, but nnla-il I v changing; 
liiid. amongst the rest. Architecture has been expanding its tmbrtux* ima* 
unit men: from year to year till it now includes in the widest tense the 
wlnile empire of “ Aiehitwitnial Art.** Allliongbxctocdi has yet to la done 
In detail, [he njultifurinuij industries uf furnishing, decorating, und iidnrn- 
iur buildings are nuw w dfectnally groupad in the jmhllc view around Che 
#<™t italuKtiT of the grate BoiMang Art of history, that the narrow 
utal exclusive, and kidtu.-i! spurious dignity of ueadtaijiculisin inis greatly 
dteippeared, and arebiteetiiiiil work is now finding its shortest way to 
ibe appreciation of the English jvsple, even ttie cultured classes, hv 
following tlit! lead of ** thu minor arts ” which the people more readily 
iitideEStiLrid, Ami si it lias conic about for the present that our fashion¬ 
able architectural munru-r—trivially called the “Queen Anne"—is in 
iis true character merely the manner of the minor arts of decoration 

and furnishing.. or 5 tw-«Wjiy«:j crude and feeble as yet, and 

transient, but destined, let us hope, to piss before long lute some 
umre muscular and more permanent style, to the better credit of the 
important movement which it represents, 

At the same time, ns regards the Holier order of building-design w« 
ere not without cause for congrutnlntten. The modem Classic style, 
whkb is, as it baa always been si nee its original: inti, the standard mode 
on the continent of Europe, Is constantly practised in England with 
sufficiently creditable success : and tlie Revived Medimvnl, now confined 
VII ti rely to ecclesiastical work, him M not I it ng wfispicnousjy in that 
breach since the days uf Pugin, while It has gained greatly hv the 
ul«i]ition of rite whole department of •*StetJlar Gothie," of which the 
London Law t onrts, a most able but most inappropriate work, is the 
muMt skinhitiDLL-ji effort, ujiil tlae liiKt. 

AncittTKcniLAi. Work IX 165).- — In the beginning of the vear 
1Wil the pofitiou of current mid recent, architectural business was this. 
Tin Palm* of Parliament had so far assumed nn effective ap|*>unuica 
uxtcmally as to present to the public eye a design at once exceedingly 
nmgmUofcut 111 the mass, graceful in proportion, bright in aspect, ami 
abundantly elegant in detail; somewhat lutmotunous and meretricious 
to the few purists who esteemed vigour and vuriety to bo essential lo 
good Gothic, but, with the ordinary observer, gaining htictoni of losing 
by the rich simplicity of its majesty. There cm }* no doubt that the 
compos it mu of tlik truly splend id building was in ,„bU Bam'-, but 
in detail largely Pugin's , in fact, Pugin gtil! in charge privately of 
tlx task of “ endowing tlio work with artistic merit " of thuMrehivolodiid 
kind which Barry could not accompli by Ids own » far untutored 
although over-gmcflfu] hand. Pugin bad .ussted ibirrv with his Gothic 
kuua ledge as far buck as tin time of the Birmingham Gmnnnur s-W 
in 1SR8, and doubtless on otlier orctuiwu since then when retired < and 
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nothing* perliap6, WiLK more interesting ill the &u&r uf that wsmvunl 
i lU n is iiisi. than the bjn) devotion to the cane# of the Medimval Reviral 
with which he subordinated Ills nvm powerful |*™>imlity to that of 
Burn- throughout so many years of i&itknt labour hi the development— 
imperfect as he must hare thought it—of the inast^piece of the time. 
Neither m it to be doubted that }m tofiacoee wu.4 a moat impomuit 
factor la the conception of these scheme* for a resuscitation of the 
subsidiary arts which wens already acquiring sabetauce and force in 
Barry's mine, for ttic tcppkme Diary completion of the interior of the 
great- edifice* 

In wclGshtstlcal work a few men like Fugtn himself and Scott were 
getting into good practice to good purpose artistically ; whilst the 
ordinary majority of so-called Gethic architects throughout the country 
—uhneet ail eclectic in the senaa of Mug ready to design in any style 
whatever to order— were more or Il-ss occupied* in churches mul gchnols, 
upon ;l very pour system of imitation, nsing “Norman, Early English, 
Deconited, mid Perpendicular 11 quite at random, its the fancy struck 
them or their clients^ and always sat Mind if t hey could achieve the most 
superficial resemhbnecs on paper, without the slightest attempt in ileal 
with those 14 true principles" uf structural motive which were quite 
beyond their sight and knowledge Amongst the most commonly 
inlmirHl uf the recently built church^ ™ the one by S-ott at 
Camberwell? but Pugin's impract inability of personal temperament 
and bis demonstrative repudiation of the national form of religion 
necessarily prevented Iuh material success Mate* that his manner of 
design was always ]e& graceful than authentic. Of work that was not 
OlftBftjq, hut soarwlv as yet Gothic, there was a good dm3 in hand iu the 
way of wIujl was very fairly called EUrabethwi, in public insLiturimiis 
country mansions, iinti ndscellMieous provincial bnjJdmgB + wlubt ihe 
u Secular Gothic M of Inter fume was just cnwrgiDg from the 
" rLirpeutcr'fi Gothic M of the previous ngc, and assuming something 
like a character of solidity, although scarcely of gracs. 

Turning from this to Qluasio worit, we find the following examples 
recent or current* The British Murium not quit* tint of the hands of 
the S mfrfra a (Sydney being now in charge as the successor of bis 
brother Sir Robert), was at least one of the most nicummeatal deigns in 
the world. The Now Buckingham Palace, Blonds weak Italian frontage 
to Nashua much bettor Greek qiindiurigte, was mi admired by onybody. 
The Museum of Geology id Piccadilly and jermyn Street, by Peime- 
Lhonie, was much liked—a simple, ms^sfrct acid graceful work -1 
unaffected ability. The Treasury* by Barry, showed an exceedingly 
1 ii]]lelsorae fsu^idL 1 mode out of ScatHf* old colonnade In* the simple 
artifice uf attaching it Imdily a ncw-fiisliiirtied walk The Cltib~iiotiies 
by Barry, Burton, and Smirk* In Pall Mall were regarded us mud tin of 
Italian taste* The Army and Navy Ctob-lwuflc was jmt finished, u very 
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effective but strictly imitative reproduction of a welbjmoini jalIrmo lej 
V enice* and so Acknowledged : the name of the architect, snHxssfiit in 
a public competition, being pmfeaifflsallj unrecognised* The Royal 
Exchange, by Tite, displayed a tine [wudemfcal Roman portico, masking 
u r-ubttf uncial but commonplaoe Italian block uf business ratabli&bmtiotet 
frith a good cortile within, i Ihmalibon had won the competition with 
u similar design of superior character* prepared fur him in Pari*. but 
w~m ousted by a flagrant City job ; and Pockerell also Ijad been 
grievoiialy dtsappointed,) The London and Westminster Bank in Ike 
City was greatly admired ns one uf (hJckerdTs simplest but best works; 
Tite being 41 aierciated rt with him here after the commercial manner, 
hot claiming tin share in the artistic merit, Dorcthtstcr Hotter in the 
Park was In hand, by Vo]l*amy t and was deemed an elegant design ; 
and Bridgewater House! % Barry, dates from the Mime period as one 
of the great ordiiieePs best works. Victoria Street, Westminster, and 
(7Umion Street in the City, wore the new thoroughfares of the riny, but 
neither of them acquired artistic importance. The facade of the new 
Station of the Northern Railway at King’s Grots, designed, or 

rat her cioinfesigiied* by the engineer, was regarded with shame as u demon* 
strati to uunutaratinn of the most absolute and abased Phi list in kirn 
St. ii urge’s Hall, Liverpool, on the contrary—carried oil by Cockerell 
since the death of Ehues—was accepted with the uni versa] acclamation 
of all classes* as an artistic gem worthy of the commercial pride of old 
days, 1 :Hjfore the shabby doctrine* as fallacious us it is shabby, was ever 
thought of, ttuit Art ^ does not pay, ft Spooking of PhiiMiiiisiii,, it may 
lii! observed ihaL in 1^51 w the Decoration uf St, PmilV" wap under 
serious public di^eujssioL : It ts under discussion -will : and nothing of 
Any great moment lias come out of the dacn&aion all these yfcars* exo.-pi 
an alssmdly iruuM-eudental scheme of iconography by Burges, now 
forgotten, various proj^ctfi for polychromatic painting, every one 
abandoned* some mosaics of fragmentary effect, and a too-fipletidjd 
altnr-^cteen which jhissed straightway into the unsa aerified hands of 
the lawyers. 

The Crystal Palace: Digby Wvatp: PtrGi?.\— The Exhibition 
Building, although qetontatioasly called “the Crystal Fhl&oe," mad» no 
pretensions to architectural merit. The ever-complaisant Cockerell - 
a man of princely mind! ^ of princely presence, whose failings a] ways 
leaned to virtue’s side—in his desire fo speak well of it, could only 
suggest tbit it had merits of proportion due to its being planned on 
"the multiple principle/* which be wits gkd to think had the authority 
of William of Wykdmm in its favour. Even the decorating aiii>is p 
when mat tern came to a finish* were obliged to excuse tliemseh^. 
although already somewhat in the ascendant^ by advancing the argu¬ 
ment that it w as impossible to decorate so strange n building. There 
w-erc controversy of all kinds about th- construct ton ; hut thev were 
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of no moment. Paxton. n distinguished horticulturist, had sketched 
tlu; iiitsi on a sheet of blotting-paper, after a great greenhouse of hid 
own • Burry ooudesutitided to add the emitted rave » Lias contractors, 
I'ox and Hendereoo, supplied for themselves f he necessity engineering 
skill: Digby Wyatt, not lout' returned from u lengthened student career 
at Route, was made superintendent of the works: Cote was tin; iiulu- 
fatignble administrator, in the cn)ticity of what Bareaford Hope used 
to call the “showman the Society of Arts, advancing every day in 
a jubilant if tem{iorwry popularity, which was of the greatest service in 
the ciruumBumcf*, ex landed its augmented resoaio* iti keeping tip the 
public interest to the necessary tension ; ami Prince Albert's earnest 
goodwill, and his popular authority, constituted s never-railing reserve 
of potent hit influence which Was the Hv-wlu*l of the whole enterprise. 
A shelter of iron-work and glare htxuiue recognised, ns tho proper thing 
for future Great Exhibitions; but, whether tvu taill it a C lysud Palace or 
n Greenhouse, nothing lias conic out of iL to this day which om tie 
called an {esthetic architectural advance witli new materials. 

However, if the Gnat Exhibition in Hyde Park did no mure for 
architecture, it did thisit brought the “ minor arts * fully into 
public notice. Coles ideal of ait may almost lie dcscwlHid as 
revolutionary in this respect. No artist himtelf, and a otitic of only 
little more than brU-it-hrtte, a bard-lnaided plebeian to whom all 
acadeiuioHlisn was moonshine, and any feeling of delicacy or deference 
a delusion and a snare, lit went as straight at his murk ,is a Iwnvy 
dragoon, mid his mark wtis industrial dmus nicy. Professional artists 
of the great schools, as soon as be dared, he treated with undisguised 
disdain ; their traditions he put in the dustbin, their history *«" 
setisir.il, their glory a mistake, their pride a mockery ; indeed all wot 
a monkery of true art. For true art. in ids sight, was the masculine 
artisansh’ip of the multitude, lilting the home and the street, and not 
the temple and the palace only, with every kind of popular presontahle- 
nvtei for the unaffected enjoyment of all. From the lijis of a man like 
Eastldke or Cockerell, a doctrine of this sort, coming with all the force 
of eloquence, teaming, and personal graciousitws, weald probably have 
entirely failed to obtain a publio hailing ; hut this, unlearned and 
ungracious “showman" keeping hia month shut when expedient, hi* 
brain Iuesy, u«d his heavy hand tujwesriedfy at work, was exactly the 
man for the hour: and that he did his business well, no one, wim» us 
he "»~ gbt at the mode, oouH for n moment deny- Of conn* he laid 
good men under him ; and, amongst the rest, although the professional 
architect was one of his pet avumora, he had the good fortune and the 
good sense to secure the aid of Uighy Wyatt. 

Fer-^ssonnseil to savor Dighy Wyatt i\*i he hod never seen Ins 
like in this venr remarkable n*pvct :-give him nay conceivable subject 
of architectural work, and dictate to him any style yon pleased, ho could 
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wiLlioLiL u morntriiLi hesitation sketch off ft dedgn in all its detail which 
would bo perfectly correct mid jajrftctly complete* In other words, his 
mind was a storehouse of all the knowledge tUot was i o be obtained 
from travel and the books* This could be said of liim T moreover, with 
rcfiaeuce not to academical architecture alone, but to Architectural Art 
hi the widest sense, embracing alJ die sujTpbmentary and subsidiuiy arts 
that could be immed, Speaking more itriotlj, however, it mts \m 
knowledge of academical Ketiahi&iUL'e Art in all its doptt&UlfiSriS that 
was ho intimate, and tib only added to this for its own sake a similar 
but. of coarse not upLalEy profound appredutnin of the most approved 
example* of other sdiool*—n little Gothic included* but not too much. 
AtadeimoaJ lie mis to the care* but his academical mn m broad that 
it was practically of the same rovolutionary -diameter as 0o3o T e demo¬ 
cratic republicanism of artLsauiship. With a|J ** the industrial unseat 
bis lingers 1 ends, despising none, almost preferring none, here wag the 
very mm whom Cole wanted, a loyal mid tractable man also, and not a 
vtiin man like too many of such artists, giad of the opportunity to exert 
hi nisei f + and to earn Iron our more than monev. Veurs afterwards, 
when he asked the Metropolitan Hoard of Works to [five him a District 
Snrveyarehlp for 11 living, bis Lc*r imouiak it is said, made such a grand 
array .is to frighten the members i they would have nothing to dn with 
so glorlflud a caiididatc T and In- never applied again : but be eventually 
obtained the better appointment of architect to the East ludin 
Company i and if Sir William Tile, who took up the mat ter, luui nut, 
in Ills own rough way, done many another handsome tiling, hid action 
in thL' ought to lie allowed to cover a multitude of aina of the tnote 
commercial order. 

But Pugin had hb share also in the Creai Exhibit inru. The 
"Medieval Court*" regard* the interesting collection which it 
contained of induct rial examples, albeit very eceksiihlngical mid m>t 
nnfrequently much too ijimint for the popular gravity, wjis understood 
to owe to Pugin chiefly its unquestionable mipomiiicc in the public eve 
ami influence on the public taste* Here wm an excellent opportimitv 
for illustrating w the true principles of Gothic Architecture n in tbu 
brundest sense of the term ; and architects and ull other ornurrtcntftlisES 
gave heed to what was tlms taught, and discerned all the more clearly 
the existence of a soul in Mediioval work of whieli their H Nommn t 
Early English, Decorated, and Perpendicular 11 vrere but tlic outer 
garments. 

It l> purlinpd to lie wondered at, and perhaps not, tliut Ruakiii in 
these surly days ran in violent opjiositbn to the whole scheme of the 
Exhibition, EEia teaching, however, whs contributing not n little, in 
spite of hinwelf, io the revolution that bad begun. If bis dreamy were 
dreams, and he bad no idea licit he was dreaming —& we ore near 
waking when we dream that. we dream 11 —they were at least pleasant 
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dreams that set many dreamy people dreaming like himself, leaving not 
m all an unprofitable impbisJofl on their wukiug sciwbs. *" Go to 
Xn[.na>" ciin never lie an idle err for urt, even when it i 1 * not under' 
stood by the artist. Perhaps it never ton t-e tborongblj nnderetood, 
even bv the declaimer; and certain!)' it uiiiimt in architecture, and 
when tlsc dedaimer is but an ajnnLiiiir. 

The Bissict cros AncitrrwTn«.—Within it very short time the 
effect of the new movement ujM>n architectural practice began to Im 
seen, in the persistent decadence of the old-fushicnwd (.'kuwical designer 
by tbe boot. When Cole acquired at last that firm sent upon tlie public 
shoulders where lie rode so long and so roughly, Ids eunietnpt for this 
somewhat pretentions and pedantic personage was audaciously ex¬ 
pressed ; and it was understood, rightly or wrongly, that he hud 
HH.v.rvJtMl in imbuing the Prince Consort with the same feeling. But, 
independently of anything of that sort, it w»s plain that the 
instinct of the public was changing with reference to the whole qiustmn 
uf !irt in idaMou to building. One of the lirei manifestations was the 
demand Tor a public museum or Mtfiaval Architecture, m which fisott 
took a lend, with the expressed hope of trail ling architect* it little and 
animus a great deal. Gothic curvm, dswmtura, glns-pniuters, tnetnl- 
vforkers, and the rest, oould not. it was said, he procured, and must be 
created- Tiny could not bo jSCOctirad even abroad, and must Ik- created 
ill home; and so it was not long before the? «m* themselves. 

Ai [he same lime arehneological «*.-iclk*. devoting their chief nlientuin 
to the ecclesiastical architectural arts, were ftituining i: h: reusing popu¬ 
larity in all porta of the coontiy, mid producing and publishing random 
papers of considerable fcaruiog both historical :™! ecd^iolojrasil. 
Lui-iil architectural Backlit*. too, wen; increasing in iiLimber, aw. 'heir 
disansaUma frequently turned upon the eager iffii'wy, udiat could be 
done to advance tbo practice of artistic work, lo promote a spmt of 
trutli ill design, to d^coimreruim-e more effectually the previuling sin of 
conn forfeit, to discover elements of natural criticism, to abolish eopyiero, 
and to snteiitntc for the dogmatic authority of precedent u mure 
intelligent rule. It was then that “the Battle of the Nytua 
in earnest As one of those straws which show how the wind w 
blowing, the choice of a single phrase on an unimportant eewunou 
to express a pnsaiug impression may sometlints If* * T "' "\ fJl 

DmuddsoD, in drawing up a casual index to a lecture or something of t he 
sort, after lubulut ing, as wufl the habit of the edertit-' schuu , cent tin >} 
century, the progress of architecture style by style, came at lost to h» 
own generation, Ife .narked ii with the one wurel “Oha«S pithing 
more I It was in the contemplation of this chat*. ilu:u- ore, an ui n. 
almost forlorn ho]* of initiating a new connra uf wIuimjvct son, that We 
Gothic enthusiasts made « rush to the front. Tlieir prngramtne was 
drastic t-Pock up the whole bundle or this exotic, effete, ehnotic 
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classic-ism mid eclecticism, from all the edition of Vitruvius to all tho 
lectures <if Cockerell; pat it promptly in the fire; arid sen what, the 
Equine national Gothic am do in its stead l For a time nothing came 
of it- but strife and greater chaw. 

Hut. at any mtc, tho year l«5l bad not closed before I%by Vyuit’s 
“Industrial Arts of the Nineteenth Century " Juui been brought well 
liufrite the pnb'Ic. Whatever might be said of Architecture, there was 
Art still to tin* fore, in considerable quantity and to considerable 
purpose, it people uoitlil but open tlsnir eyes. Tn the same ioti, 
i mmedia t el y upon tho discovery that the profits of the Great Exhibition 
constituted an available fund, the demand arose that a permanent 
museum of these Industrial Arts should be one of the public- institutions 
of the country. In a word, “ Architecture,'* the technology of Arriti- 
Ifftii* -‘the chief of the workmen,” was being prompt ly converted into 
“the Industrial Arts, the technology of the workmen themselves. 
Indeed, it was not very long lefore tin.- doctrine was oj wuly advocated. 
With various degrees of emphasis, that the spirit of building-art was 
properly the spirit of the artiaius alone, with a definite, not to sav rude, 
repudiation of this academical firchiltrtm and all ids wavs. 

iJBimitiTrfiiAXrfHUv — The circumstance must not lie overlooked 
that draughtsmanship whs destined to play an important pirt presciitly 
in tho changed architecture! world. The two great reforming agencies 
working in alliance—the Gothic Revival and [fit Indus trial-art move¬ 
ment—were obviously both nf such a nature as to encourage any style of 
brusque masterly sketching to take the place of the perhaps refined but 
feeble ami emasculated mannerism of Lite previous mode. By dc^ms 
there came into vogue, flcoaidingly, amongst the Gothic men—who now 
boldly claimed to be the only proper leaders—n svstm of piquant an & 
powerful drawing, with “sharp perspective” andospn^ve touch, which 
not only covered slovenly detail, if such tlwre were, hut conferred niton 
the whole work the curros felieUttt of the muclniesired medimval 
“ ■diameter,” Once fairly started by such masterly sketches as Petit 
this stimulating practice soon inside its way into forms of iiicrtasiii-^ 
Bkill and <* *» « *■— , until Street and Norman Shaw nr lust were 
acknowledged to he perhaps beyond all rivalry. ]!,„ * , his Lj[ , 

arehitecttir.il sketching was [hits advancing so buoyantly, lei. it not lw 
forgotten that a style of sketchy architecture would arise lM u mmnil 
conseque nce. And so it has certainly done, and in a way that lm 
vveretBed tin influence by no mcaqs always salutary upon our national 
design ; predirnmg, alike in buildings, in furniture, and in on,ament 
a clever slapdash manner of treatment which cannot be relied room 
ugm wa, a dwu^miian of the utterly order, and would achieve 
hts Object with much recklessntss of pagffl . but it was reserved for 
Rurg^ Kim* bring matters to a climax by a cfumwterbtiaillv 
pcdaulie ailvctiii ion of delight m n book of drawing* of the thirteenth 
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century by out Wikira de Hcnecourt, which Tiolbt-le-Dnc hod un¬ 
earthed. A more unprofitable sLyle of dtlinwtion to imitate for modem 
pnrpoatift it would be impossible to dlwovur, but it wan genuine Gothic 
bfludiwork, and that was enough. Bnrges’s eyesight whs unfortunately 
vert’ din*—a circumstance tlmt ought never to in; overlooked tv the 
critic ofhis work, and especially of his .-olotir—imd perhaps Ids devotion 
to the spirit of Medical Art was here supplemented by a question of 
vision : hot at any rate he seized upon this Wilara as a perfect godsend, 
and adopted and’ uviuully used ins ulamd mode m far sis he dared. 
Others in recent years have fur outdone Binges in this affectation of 
conise and clumsy drawing: hut the generality of Gothic draughtsmen 
have always adopted a much less pronounced manner, and certainly tire- 
artistic merit of their drawings and sketches is astonishing to their 
wuinra. What, however, is to be the end oi it in the way of penoMt 
prufit to themselves, becomes ail amices question. Perhaps (lie out* 
come may be at least thus far beneficial, that the amplification of the 
minor arts may find an important uid in the forced transfer of many of 
these highly accomplished experts from the sendee of building to that 
of its less imposing bat more popular suppiemenfemes; and if th» 
abtmld bo so it will tw greatly to the advantage of Art at [sign. Indeed, 
there is something in tho practical training of an English architects 
office which seems to la; peculiarly favourable to the attainment of that 
particular power of design which, in whatever branch of art, may turn 
upon the structural anatomy of the subject; and therefore u is not at 
nil improbable that the architect's office may turn nut to be the fittest of 
all schools for ornamental artists of whatever class. It is worthy of 
remark that the robust draughtatniuusbip of Street (done in writjeg-re j 
was perhaps his strongest paint i and bis rapid sketching was always a 
marvel to those who had un opprtwdty of witnessing its performance. 
Architect* ought to boar in mind,however, that the mere sketching of 
the most accomplished muster, however nuwtcrly, \m little real value 
for their proper purpose. Perhiq* the “Qu«m Ant»’ designing of 
to-tlnv owes a great deal of its feebleness in eseemton to this atjh of 
“ effective " sketch-making being so much relied upon, m forgctfubi^a 
of tho oircunietance that it is iU' effwt of the building, and net of the 

drawing, that 1ms to bo considered. 

PROGRESS FROM 1#M TO THU I>EATll OF THE PlItSTE CtJSSOUT.— 
I lot hie work Boon began now to take tbe hud. living out o account 
such a design as PeiuwthorneV Record Office in Fetter Lone-* voy 
creditable compoeiUot, or it* kind-ii wu* not long before Scott s 
domestic building in Bread Sanctuary, Westminster, led the way to 
the undisguised assertion of a right to build a Loudon street f^de in 
the style of a monastic retreat five hundred years eU : nod ao rapidly 
did the movement grew, that in 1S5T the great public competition for 
the Government Offices in Whitehall actually produced so many micorn- 
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promising Medievalist plans that the adjudicators could do no better 
tlwtn divide sMijiu-rJiin.LC like twenty premiums equally und alternately 
between Clank mid Gothic, a feeble artifice but a thoroughly English 
compromise. Then, to the great triumph of the reformers, when the 
authors .if the flirt-placed designs were i:w usual) set nsidc, who should 
«w in tlwj dinner hut Scott ? That then was a little legerdemain 
about it need not surprise the render; but the significancy Of the 
incidetiL was only all the greater. Scott, however. did not build in 
Gothic after all i for Lord Palmerston came into j tower and bluntly 
told him lie must convert his design into Classic; and he did no, rather 
than resign the commission. In the meantime Westminster Bridge had 
been built la Gothic—a cast-iron girder-bridge in the likeness of 
Tudor arches—and highly approved, an would scarcely be the rase now. 
At Paddington Hail way Station, however, about the same time Brunei 
tlie engineer allowed Djgby Wyatt to design some well-meant and 
gna-eful ironwork. In St. Jiumb’* Ball Owen Jones made use of lik 
own Monaco manner with Hidfickut rooms, ImL not within the rules of 
the day. being of neither Lhe one “style” nor the other. Then the 
monumental column at ’Westminster attracted considerable attention * 
stt did the Wallace Monument nt Stirling; and a good many Gothic 
buildings of very “picturesque** character (on paper) began to appear 
throughout the country, ns if to show what a discrepancy there might 
U- sometimes U-twt*n the poetic drawing of the architect and the 
pmwiie brick-and-tnartar of the builder. Tin* Oxford Museum, by 
Deane or Wood ward (Plate 21U), now attracted a gnat deal of notice 
Hu 1 Temple Library was an exceptionally good quusi-eeclesiHStica] 
example of a different older. .Smalt monumental works, such as memo- 
nals and drinking fountains, screens, remluscs. and tombs, were also 
produced m good or Lid Gothic, and much admired ; Gothic ornament 
was intimately studied find illustrated ; and Gothic ftmritore of 
(xmsidcr.ilik> eliuracterietfc nterit, betb ecrlesinstical and domestic, was 
Uing frequently designed, if nut always executed. The Houses of 
Parliament ivere steadily but slowly progressing all this time - aud at 
length, jit lathi, just as the Victoria Tower was near completion, tbd 
ucmplultcd architect or clever rather than tuxcimptfehed-^md at 
tht taught of his woU-oann&d fume. 

In church-design during this period notable progress ^ teamr 
made everywhere. fcxut wns ven- busy in bis soft graceful style all 
over the country. Pugin built, ns a challenge, bis own St. August [tie’s 
at Bunugato. All Saints’, Margaret Street, hy Butterfield, wan per bat* 
the most demonstrative of ail examples ; *ri, costlv folly” Tito J.l 

u lb. hM, r„r «hkb Ma H„|i 

® ilj!e 7^ Ll ' « pw™ »«<* ill poeket- but one that took the fa rev of 
the Medimtnhet world hugely. Bapbad Brandon's Catholic 'and 
Apostolic church in Bloomsbury, dating from i$ 59, was a notably 
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meritorious design : ami in IkCI Awl Him.- to the /rout with bis St. 
James tliL‘ frfss in Westminster, a wort sturdy merit m brick, New 
pwi-'di idiiirelies in various individual pliaw.-s of the popular manner, 
were generally of an nnawiuuing fourteenth-century motive, with elegance 
of proportion kept generally in view. Old cbundus went liebig nstiin.il 
everywhere ; and frequently, as is now t louglit, too freely altered. a ml 
amended. The euthudiktls were also king planed in ik most- < sjiert 
bands, Soott taking the lion's share. 

Iti Cl isskj design there were, ksidi* the great works mentioned 
few |nges Snick, the Junior United Service i 'I uli in Herein iSm-et, hy 
^VlIsou, Cotent Harden Theatre by Edward Hurry. the Grcemior Hotel 
ly Ktiuwles, eIm- Utils Town Hall by Hrodrick, tk* NatLutuil Cullm m, 
Edinburgh by Playfair, the Halifax Town Hal! by Harry, and iminy 
oilier sofheiently Mtinnt b efforts in various ftirnis of ordinary and 
senietitpLs rxtruNnlmiuy luifluti. 

in the Exhibition of 1851 tbu “ .irohiteetTiral Cmirrs," coupled with 
tbo nmlEifurioiis display of aiicchitetiB nf orun mental art-work in oilier 
iJejkirtnmnLs, luul undoubtedly prod need n feeling of apupected pleasure 
in t.k politic mind: mid the pen ny-wise-| m i n mi-fool is h complacency of 
the wuil-tu-do British Philistine hint received a eousidenible shook, it 
i- not clear Unit the Prince Coiusott did uuwh personally, but he uJlowed 
Ci >le in his name to strike the iron while it was Imt during the nstet ten 
ytsirs with a persistency that never flagged. Amongst other things, 
there was the eiKuaregoment of certain special manufactures which 
junicuhirly affected architectum! design. Terre-cut t a and other day- 
ware may k assigned the chief plate. Brickwork in wish promptly 
followed, u will be seen at a glance that a movement of ibis kind 
wriiitd be a very natural result of tk Exhibition policy, Pmtunsqiie- 
11663 'd treatment would also become more popular, even if the revival of 
tlic tide Arts hud not so thoroughly prepared the way. Nomina 
.Shaw's sketches of picturesque Teutonic work of the old ‘school ,»ere 
published, and made an impression j and other artists of similar tastes 
initinted and emnfetod him. Thu study of anti jut furniture and 
ornaments also directed especial attention to rk Rococo of the norths 
western quarters of the Continent} and, in a word. the idontifljrefcjcjL >t 
° IJ Dutch, liiirij and low, with Old English through this diumiel was 
progressing ruj>iilly, Japanese uniantunt, too, had taken the fuur-v nf 
tin! J arisiaiifl, and tlto fashion was beginning to spread to London. (In 
the whole, the itrif-h-hfae of South Kensington Mnaenm—no longer that 
of an lour Street, mm steadily gniiting ground every day as a matter 
of intelligent study for the public at large. 

Cardinal Weeman, who laid some good tunateiuiUi ideas about 
on liitteture, We I nays jn one of Ivis lectures, u It must never be forgotten 
that brick is the lowest of nil materials," Term-cotta cannot in* nut 
quite mi tills deliiesod level s hut the use of terra-raUa and brick in 
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combination enables m architect certainly to be ambitious—or at least 
showy-—tod cheap* mid iLe risk of lapsing lino vulgarity ia Gobfcnucntly 
uU the greater. Bne-Q+ftme do>ign r or inferior Rococo* in brink and 
tom-cotta, would be ray likely* therefore, to tajoame imperticial, 
meretricious, mid shallow ; and it fa not loo much to any that tikis is 
Lbe diameter which most tie assigned to a great den I of the work which 
lias liwiD the reside of the South Kensington movement* under the name 
(for i lic present) of the Queen Anne style. It would take some lime, 
however, for this result to become suJlickntly patent: mid meanwhile 
Lfii-id SeetiW Gothic, eipmlly ohjf.'cuoimble lei mme respect if not so 
much so in ethers, held its ground. 

In December 1 k< 5 1 the excellent Prince Conscart- uncspetjtediy died. 
His decease had no effect upon arerhitectund progress, for his mind liad 
not been in any special way of an arebitectiiml turn* It may be also 
slid that die South KeusiEigioii lidminkmition under ("ole, in the 
interest of the Industrial Arts? at large, bud become so firmly established 
through the influence of the Prince that hk less even in this respect was 
scarcely felt: the good he liad dona lived after liini. 

Frog ness, 1800 to 1870,— J hiring tliis period the course of 
English areldtectnnj! wits very much in the lame direction that has just 
been deattitaL Classic or Italian design* improving in character 
through the rivalry uf the Gothic, still pursued its way in municipal 
buildings of the letter dms : a ml the City of lamdnn in particular 
began to las greatly embellished under this general rule. Eccksuietiai] 
Gothic flourished abundantly* amt in |rtfliaps- a majority of cases to the 
very great Credit of English skill* Secular Gothic came more and mw 
Into competition with iiLimicipd Italian. Prick and terracotta work 
woi slowly udvaindug. Timber work begun to assert itself here and 
there in the oonntry, 4is u still cheaper mode of cultivating the pio 
tim*ijne ; and 44 Sgraffito 1 '—scratched ornament on pinker—fallowed, 
In the siiue spirit, alt hi nigh nut with much acceptance* The sutoidiurj 
arts were growing in importance every day as the proper work of 
areluteciure* and studies and clever designs for small decorative subjects 
and interiors were especially ottmctiDg attention to certain architects 
its their authors. Art imd science schools were pre^Brittgull over the 
land, and the grrnnMm agninfit native taste were beginning to be 
challenged to the proof. 

Amongst the multitude of churches there were St. A1 ban's. Hot bom, 
by Butterfield ; St Peter's at TauxhaU, by Pearson : St. Finn Barr at 
Cork* by Burges; SL Vincent's at Cork,, by Goldie ; St + Stephen s ut 
Kensington, by Poacorik; Monaghan Cathedral by McCarthy; St. 
Mruy- Abbott, Kensington, by Scott; Tuum Cfotbobuh by Deane t u 
chureh in Edinburgh, by Kochiaid (good Gothic spreading to Scnt- 
Innd); and others by Fumy, Stmt, Teuton, Brooks, Bodley, Seddoiu 
Slater, and younger men* all equally worthy of the art. Beside* there 
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c™,. YI. KSOIABDS KECEST AECHITKCTEItE. 1™ 

t Jril ..intniiiri rir and rebabititatiiuti of old cbatebes d'eiy- 

ETtSttSS. - ■ *** »»■» “ •— 

r , witiiuttitf Mid bv far LVit moat interesting field ,,f 

, „ 1( . 1 ( s. .. Hull I t Peddle Olid Knmwir, wire Imth on- 

;"Lm” ■ zz 

sscir£&'. 

■-» - *- 

T ” ot d» tta. m 1 « —w *>» F »' 7 “: 

Tuvom. by Fmlerfct OxW^ mid 

•“P?** iZ!Tlta i* ftito* CtaM-w.* »”J» 

Kronpmg towards jhu I ttr | E * , the London University, by 

Brandon, an nnafteAed state y l 1™,™ ™d nomte C' 1 1 ™ H 

•—*r- : v, ,7 -«— 

lIiiu architect h*& Bust tloiTii . , . l„ yU- i ■ tbo AU«!it 

n,,d **> diwriodw^ Vnnmrkably imi-^Ing design 

lbdbby <V»a l °^\. ir rjU out uniter General Scott lus k™****- 
not without great mcr . ■ T™ti-hnlta Bo 11 ^ Inranuioe Officta, 

and o nuBodlonoaus multitude « 1 „V „ inorc than tbd 

Hotels, and the .ike, of .hioh W* 

tliity were of the wool iypv*«mc ', wtls buflt the espeueive 
Itiirry’s spkntlid Palw» of ^ [ (stn “, TTojnitul; an dl-uio-proiiiiwiit 
but LinHtleMlly futile St. \ luilU,1& LmnlicitT enjoy* the honour, 

illustration of none* ****** 

it in said, of being pretemd by nun} < ^thiu fl* denude. 

Some remarkable competition ttmtwte took i ^ ^ of ^ 

Fii-st may V* .tiemioncd the ^d the Tlw Oouitere^tivcly, 

competitions for the National ‘ ' ih „w official recognition of the 
They *<*■* instituted ' ; ,, v a Ilim]lk r „f architects 

Battle of tins Style*. Ftf the ^rnnol tdr ^ ^ ^ lm) (tr 

of repute on tbt 0®^ slJ,: ^.. a ^7nThL- other band. Lhe competitor* 
three Gotha:; for the U« ^ lw|j( ^ ; a sn] «ll number being 

wore Gothic ruon* with two or tU iw L iuiiUy Tht dfi*4n w 

0» nil ftu. i«*. f- "~*r* "' T tZ 

Wtre publicly exhibited liefore adjudication. 1 be rv 
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* fii1sco - AT ['TO. Edward Barry met the wiuitiT for the National 
Guiltily, and no more was done in the matter. The lawyer* «m]d not 
ct.rrir to any understanding about their Courts, until some one high in 



thi Cabinet brought in. when he kIbcUiI, to their gnat udmimtion 
tiio hitheno almost unnoticed design oT Street—a verv odd production' 
even on paper, compared with the othcre, but one which «,« discovered 
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1,T ci- rrufi^ion or ^r.-lLiu^l-*. to po«**s ™ iixiniL-ii^ity r>f recondite 
,/triT ,if tht Miw-ular CbrifitLm order wbeO adventitious success tamed 

iL 2 be- aW tr.tivrf T looked «t Another tppctm« "f llute *** * 
tL Natni-.il Uistorv Hwmm nt ***' Ktnsimrton. It *» *" °P® i 
cona*. ; il remarkably line Itblkn design by Ft>wke (»nd lus staff t ««> 
tli,- winner, but it W*s never tainted out. . , 

interior work d artistic -uinor-iwbiuvtnie, permitt^l to be 



umi- 


, . i fmill the uittW'beoks of 
by uicbitocts, instead of bang “ 1 ■^ afcniriiig slowly but 
f^uiblo fumtur^taileB, " wnt olso Isriog 

surely: best pn^uctLiois o " nnj ^ booming u 

designed bj urchin^ L t* : 1 Easl.Utke; and modelling. 

attiLd^ltoSLiebnaii^a^ornia ‘ . rf ^ panting, were 

carving, muial painting, mi . ^ j uuiny other forms none 

ijHiring increasing atiibitectnin 
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tfie rawrement of I@5I ( stained in o, ltf MbsWbI Exhibition 

In r iHr1, ““ *"% *** *«**»ol work. 

All Iiikrwtir^ cntuaJ artistic question mine up at this time with 
n ftivtw to tile tfoitmcDt of term-cotta. \, (l k - 
tibiinir-temtujaliv wived material vux aifoj fcj' . . *“* thl0 

lumrrntJj in the Albert IfnTI. At l> U kid, • T* T ™' 

1-v liiinka and 1W it *“£ 

w- o, wS^^fTST. t 

sssks sr»j~£t rt « 

«»-».! .. lurfii.'ui. Wl.i,'; J S ""l'™* «“ “«*■ « 

criite wOl mptalMI, t|„. ' SI "“ 

iTtiDffliul wbftn lnihiif fivnl ^ ^ u 

wiiii-s from the kiln, ii lid nse it dccerffoiiv L\«* h m F " 
find s.. far true art—true intaiM ' ,lhlfl 11 m,L ‘ term-cotta. 

. to the i,*HLit a new ddight * *"* t0 tiu 

RIM ^ in SiTSS UrT * 
in each a building as St. Thomas’* Hospital f„ f (w,?! U . - *!* m ' 
p*.^k—Ni] vases at so much by tlie doneii did it u an capital* and 

at that tin, would only dLrt TlW t ^ ' •**"»»* 

Hnt why so perfect m tuuiv L ] r .r / ? P™*iptcitilv. 

^•.sssfi-afssa: 

PitooiiEsa, 1870 to DSfio.—The Win*- ,, 

“'i ';»; ! '»‘ i “‘'" rc , hi “ K " iKi ..ijwur rj? 

eadiedmls the task of restoration was befog sk-adiiv i huw Li ' * 

rehabilitation of the eld f^rinh d.urehes, which JnE^ “ ^ 

niost ispecmil diantts of Err-darid was wu-, v .. , * 000 ^ ,e 

delisrlit io every quartet of the fluid.' A - n, ^"' W,t * eiit !niiiiii!ti(r 

ih w EpiscopalUt, dhnreh or ('.uliednil of si Xi^hi TfilT“"?' /° r thu 
the puwiT' mid reetdimtiL* of s«,,n’ q.‘" ' f )* J " ll " ll 'k'h hnmj-ht 

intensting comparison , and it was manifat 

. .* va* clue, as was Lis pcmnVitv t-vor^i tJ,ls 
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Van rather to an almost feminine elegance, piodES^f, and repose, which 
always iip[waled suctes^fully to tile more Protestant sympathies of tl»- 
piut majority of the people. Tliat such u style should eventually l* 
called weak wus inevitable, but it never failed to lw plowing. 
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New churches large and small,Stately and siiuple. uriu J " ^ 
were still being built everywhere by public MtUwnpt h» 0 am ]^ 
faction. Tina cultivation of all the eecleamstusil mino 
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,UV f M '? (l» charge of zealous nmutears ami 

asituus ftrcbtecte and maaofiieturais. Ettrcme cct-l^kilogicol dc trins 
7? r |N> "'rtV^ ffi " h iM ' a,thitectB "Itl, *™b absurd fervour 
wt!T‘ « “S* M tbe supentition of 

J2f- ! the tdU ! <* sjmbalmn, the embkmiotfc device 0 f 

‘ mr, ' h «'d the legends of rtie saints ! bdag studied much mono 

L^‘!L iTo W T™? bnm * e - Bot *'***■“» for all this 

lj -\ 1 ' lrm '! lmd become the fashion of the urn, ■ 

and emythmg, therefore. that «Htf| odd „ the pleasure* of the 

t " l '| P,lbll ° , 7 tshl f Sought out i„ undent records, and 

devoutly accepted iu daily practice. Church Architect;u» in ^nionlar 

™iL l 1“ ,^ **? veneration by thousands upon thaCds of 

uiltnrcd and even scarcely cultured prisons of toll : nmj b« 

r de%btfqi ° run t^tum ^ to 

'' ' '' ! ' M ” 1 “ tttnK ** i hi the form of cerumen kl devotion New 

names jvarccot^antly arising itt the list of ueU-Suown architect* ■ and it is 

S^iTTf — were even employed to ,k*igu *«*,.£ 

mui foshuMi m omtmeatal countries. Schools, it n mi not I* s.id 

niTr T- a ' Hl ? rb ' L * ftther sm h building were of cout% to 
be dm*w\ us ecclesiafltical work; but it was not lorn? UW v , . 

fomnst cha,*»* followed suit as far ns they dared, and even P«*hjt^m 

IF <yJI '| v UT -' ! ’ ,>l ^‘■’othitid ; thus proving again that Urn duveloii- 

’T ^ Mt ;l‘T Art "** ba50 ™ ia e va y of a universal national 

sentiment, that is to say, that the appreciation of artistic pubtfc wcm hrn 

ZiT^T ? tbn ^ ’' l, “ k: ''""""“"‘f- »l«* «lwgstl*r f™ 

-**• s*— «'»»•'"-< R«i»«d». »kfch it. 

1 fit’ fmUffv of tlibi period would ncftrviplir } u . , Vkllll i , , T 

*•* mferc^e being "Ste to 1 “» 

remarkable cnthnBiasta, Bmgwsnd Street. Both were’men 0 f°^ -yY 
nrtistio te.n[«nt, l>m they were mlik.\luZ^ n i ' > ' 

*» “V two Hud* men amid wi to ZZ Z \l™ , ^ ** 
of a Bohcnihm, iriiimsicat to ahinMito uaradosicu/'i' i ^ ,UUi ' i | 
p.TVciSe: hut poss^injL- S *** 

plntive, and what Ls coli«| poetic dauen wiit 'V ^ e tontom* 

■«*» *«.«- -CiSTSssra nr* ^ 

—i«f *-# bt -udJisss Si" zr i ^ 

and graces, and a sort of delight in iinjhitttstn^T 8 * urt ^hvuh^unfiea 

which it was napoeatble not to admin* because of the^Xmo^ 1 ^! 
i ■& jhi act of sjuTib<^, )Sot!i had msTlr i * i Jr '‘ ifc 

^ issr a? 

^noq^ums of the tbiruonth or fourteenth , w ' lie ; r 

Street might have bent, a building nbhot ruling • ni ? J®** 
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uf his HWfsfd ! while Berg® would have lujeo aeithw priest nor warnin', 
hist some eccentric wandering star of infinite itasi mid humour. L hat 
Burge's was tilt* more refined nrtist the majority t»f pleasant jx-tiple will 
probably maintain ; but that Street wna more grand there will still b- worn 
hard-mouthed admirers of tht* iwveritits of art with ajtiul emphasis, or 
even more. to affirm. At any rate. Burges loved the amen nils' and 
sunshine of Medtevul Art. Street its. austerities and clouds. Tlutt they 
had a pretty correct uppremtiun of each other’s shortcomings need 
scarcely be suid; they wore always cmnjittitiire, never comrades, both 
great attdtitecifi. 

Secular Ootbfe wsa now more and more encouraged. Perhaps the 
majority of the iiiuniuipul edifices in provincial towns, and even the 
tmrinuas hoSKS of London streets, were thought to be at their liest 
when endowed with awkwardly pointed windows and doors, and em¬ 
bellished with vulgar grotesques. 'Hie whole enterprise culminated in 
the Louden Law (.’ourls, when Street had got that i-xtraurd hairy work 
fairly under weigh. No utlier architect living could have luid the courage 
to do all that he did to push anomaly and iiiiutbreiiisii) to extremity. 
Wit!inut a word of exaggeratiou he may he said to Ihivu revelled in tine 
tierce delight of the buttle he was lighting agwiitst the Luibits and 
customs of the day. The lawyers bad paraded themselves to lw 
charmed with hifl drawings ; perhai« the artificial intelligent*: wiiieh 
they cultivate took kindly to the repudiation or common sense winch 
spoke from every line. But when they came to occupy their dismal 
abode, their admiration was changed to diaspeir. Tin. 1 «w*t ousiei ities 
cf pup* Gothic did not delight them in stone. They discovered that 
even the processes of the hw could not lie eemveniciitlypanned with light 
and cheerfulness sc demonstratively absent; the genius of architecture 
bud avenged herself for the endurance of many contumelies by striding n 
new honor to liLigation. The artist dted in the arms of ' ietofi . an 
ever sim-e that day the jwbwssois of this ryf-t?(ntrrr of Secular <<ol m<\ 
have been nutimlnUftty (emplaining. wills not a soul to pit} t Lem m t” 


oiTcr u hope of relief. 

line of the most prominuiit pill die buildings of the heeiilar *os in. 
order was tlie Natural History 3ta«m at Otitis Kenmngtou, by 
IVjbt^cfocfi^a large edifice in t&t&rcoitu 1mj4.Ii onteide an isi- * uii^roiie > 
ambitions and original, hut not without many of animus mid 

skilful Sion tV>l[ejje. wi the Thame* EmUuikiifiariL '/ h t f 

was a congenial subject, treated with success. 1 he I nidentia. A.. ur,iu. 
Office it. i Ini born, by Waterloo wau another vi^rimeut in temi^tta, 
coissidcreHl to Ise sufficiently successful s although w svl »i a sn i 11 
in dark red cun lie permaimuHj admired for stateness is doubtfuh 
Dosdton’s Tcrvu-ootte Factory, built on the Lutnlwth l*mk "f the 
Thames,us an advertisement of the material, was more Hum 
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In the provinces many meritorious exampk* more or Im < 5 «tbie in 
eliamctLT were making their appearance ■ in fact, by thLa time the 
“ comhy architects” of England may be mid to have in many instances 
rken quite to the highest metropolitan level in artistic excellence; 
thunks, perhaps to the very remarkable exertions of the profeammJ 
journals iu the weekly production of lithographic il Inanitions. The 
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Plymouth Guildhall, by Hint ; Collegiate buildings at Oxford and 
V',, ? i chiefly by the leading ecclesiastical men ; the Bradford Town 
Hull, hy I.ocltwood and Mmvstm ; the Clarke Hall at Paisley, by Lvim • 
the Barrow Town Hall, by the same architect j Mason’s College! 
Birmingham. hy Cosains , with the celebrated Manchester Town Hall lv 
W^rhoose; these may he quoted us among the most admired wJrka 
besides numerous hotels ami business houses in the chief towns The past 
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oonntnr-BKU. Eaton llail, must nlso he mentioned as OM of the chief 
effdrts ijf Waterhouse, It nmy u well be said plainly, however, that, 
judged by the best mediaeval standards, there was one prevailing fault in 
most or 'these Secular Gothic design*, namely, an aspiring thinness » 
want of hniud repns^ a sort of standing flu tiptoe, always destructive of 
majestic effect, and particularly asniplifitd in modem Gothic work on 
the continent, 

Although th « Roman Catholic ecclesiastics iti high plm.-wt were 
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iiiidtirfitood Ki ht- sw-ikTody. favourable to tlit ruvivul of Mitflbpvul ^ |i bt- 
ln'tnre duvfl'iicrtj pjjuiv nf the nFjw abokbcfl of that fit Li I m in England 
now exhibited Gothie mugnificeiic* of dot-ill ftiLh «uoc^ ; hut 
ihev almost invurmblj combined with it a studied tdognii>N. K 'd'h’h \v\\> 
Urtk often repudiated by the Prototent anrlatertA Perliiq* i-l:«= differ* 



Brifftul CjlJuJral hnf.k 


h-iib only that which is always unavoidable between tmefflj utfeotutkn 

mid ch!iii sijitmtT* 4 , f 

Meanwhile it "was eminently cbanctertitie "f tire particular hue °t 
pragn** which Architectural Art wu* puramng that the design of 
sepurable ornamental Bubjeets, snub ns tm-dusts, f°uts, P nl l> lll? ' throng, 
diniied-serttiis uj id rails, and ecclesiastical furniture generally, even in 
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small oonntry clmrchi^ together with the c*im*pondin£ jirwluctbmi in 
^aiiiesl ^iiL^s T j^^'t'mciLLH^ pointing ruefcuUwurk, and all e$st i in the way 
si F liittail, ^Tiiilually juKatiivd tu » dugmr qf rlal^mtu.'H which must have 
sntMi*! iba ntcflU tsigwnt Mlvtivairiisa i>f Philistinism. 




->„■ i,Se jL-T ■ 


lES&rV 1 t'. 

~rTl 

’ 



2] Hit. 


OUtanaPt-ptere in Ifcfergnrft Jin flat:. Kru*i 


i In iIje other btiiid, in spiff' of tiio vlolunL [t-sanlte whidi fttonkr 
Gotfmiam oontinnally maintained against nil tluit mm Olaafflc in theory, 
iht Htiuidattl style of Modem Bnrtjpc fully sustained it* title to ndgn in 
Ejk^liali pineticv. In London such works wereudriovod ns the ndtiiirnke 
addition to Somerset Hons.- by Penndborne. Kindington House by Ikinks 
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Mll 1 uW \ tlie .wldition to Uif Roy^l Aadntty fn^* bySnmU-; 

, l ( .t of London School, 11 slmwy '>ut nLcrUoriniw oompot.tion d^g» 
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nothing w this world lint tin h<*™» tinkle of mcr- 

fahM \Mn*n* *J tl from ttao look of it 

c&ntifc mttihlislnnoote, in whtu i ,j Mwain- 

plisbed w Ii»i U-® a «•>*■ ^ ni>w *», that the advent 

privacy ..f arUitHT or ,l * r ' t ' . * ' mt c l cltl bt a pin-prise, and 

Liertumly it may ,lrlm ’ ^ l (L . ll(tlI ,, t to j,u*t a definite demand. 
cotoM [ I i:.t the new on . thl3 oh viol* failure of tfc 

This demand wna in fo'i 1 - . r„ioireineiii8 of the nmmioiiity. 

The principle m whaJt it ■' . J ^ frt)111 the imsipMity 

*“ lliL ' d,!l ™ t ° , * ^ This prineijJts it was now considered 

tipjMitut, eouhl bo niiKli «'.■ f(ff lLo nombr streets. of 

iim l appropriately, Iiv adoiiunk ^ ami die *■., nail tuns*’' 

^ S of^l Zoedy of Riding b*-d of tte grim verity of 
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tiioiui'tw an'litiioisn), Mill why our own indigEnons Elix&kthati numrier 
did nut come Lit til,- front is an interesting point fur speculative criticism. 
iVrlmji* the answer is tittaaftild, pjrst, Eliiukthai. hod been triad h, 
r i-muii funiL- fi it ;i long time, mui without sufficient sniiMf.^. Secondly, 
it whs in principle already u Intern dement in tin: evolution id the new 
“«!»• Thirdly, as it was professed by the reformers—wlu> cxclti- 

Mvdy Onthicists and sketches* of the pictnrvw|u<e—that their mode wu* 
to be genuine native Hr-I id i, thu would nwxsaarily satisfy i he Eliat- 
ktlum claims, ns suggesting native Bemiiss.un* of m early data : and 
so the public mind was prepared to give- it a fair trial. In fart, looting 
1 «*« 9® we “1 do, upon the carver of the Queen Atuie movement, 
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as « fashion that has by this time probably reached its highest \ e ^\ a „ d 
nflectiug more particularly upon iu interior efaboraiitra with the aid of 
furniture and ornaments (exterior design king j„ a manner only the 
irwnli- turned oat), this idea seems worth suggesting : -that the popular 
acceptance of „ im in an approval of , }ie mi turning native demist lehr 
of u home in the counts, iu place of tk pretentious mid vapid stated 

T ° * iU t,Jt tWr "- ****”* of itif *** actioiBHualatiiur 

to modtK Lugkh n.TjUironients, and man satisfying to modest Elfish 
ttotea, Ihe particularly free and e»y treatment of most example 
would of course confirm this theory. A travelling An.moan j» ^jd ,o 
liavo formulated h,s opinion of the new architecture in the remark that 
1 wcmw ' to ,K, ‘ “ Queen Anne in front and Marv-Atine at the hark"— 
a jest which may at any rale serve to aoeentmite Yk argument that the 
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mode is unconsciously regarded ns cine whose humely merit be thus it In 
not worth white either M eriiinuTfeit LijijKsmuirfS or to {‘onraal them. 
Another illustrntiDii of tin. soFiu-wlmi whimsical arid nt the eupic time 
not uiiM mml instinct which nt this ptrinil rhe English miiiii 

was seen in the strong growth i>f the Japanese mania. The Ptoririmifi 
hml 1 1 'l thy wny in this movement m n ^mn-whiit frivcilulls cll&Qge uf 
fskshioii ; hut when it mielied tendon it k-nmie js A rimiii mutter of 
Bt u dy, The porpoee it served foacticallj was to assist and fcuipj»rt the 
niiriur-iirt party in society, by bringing forward piquancy of colour to 
assist piquancy of fomu It can seined y lie doubted [hut if aecomjilbdjfcd. 
this end suroettfalh\ The old-fashioned chromatic harmonied wen; 
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voted tauie and effeminate. The Gothic discords had lieen tried .ss u 
reaction, ind by nil, CT«pt tlus niwt extreme mthwbsl-, were pro- 
noand to be rmly crude and cawse. the Japtfere corohoHitiora, 
including their occasional dbcorth fur relief, delighted tvzry cv t ifit 
was accessible to the nifhfcetnsfl or genuine and sinrertTj on the 
palette. There was an ujittfttaknble visnmr in the "hole neheme, uti 
absence of timidity, a simple Fmwnlurity of the Kingh-utid*reti< y M,r[ . 
which was esactly what the pdl»4u: waatod 

the rough-and-ready musvnlmity of the '* Queen Atine ^butn J1 ‘ m "~ 

brae furnishing and in brir-^-ltr/j^ architecture. Ihu reign of > a]*iinse 
colouring in English art still continues, even where the liemtieud 
mfioenoe takes other tumies. Thai our recognition of tbu urtislic 
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im-riL^ of Japan did not *rop short llL odour was mutter of course : but 
wtisuMif mir cynical Girths may. perhaps iuive wandered sometime why 
wy did not proceed to itiiitu.ee puper dwellings and “ qimiiit jues-huu&s 
hi our f i 1 1 humble building. 

Fuooiii^s titSQfc 1880.—Till 1 fart does not seem to Ini so fully 
tocognhud ns it wght to be that during the host few joars thU country 
has lnvn parsing tlmragh the earlier stages of a vital social revolution 
But if t aa seems undeniable, the commercial movement* of the Empire 
have Ujoii s n h* tit n ting new nsceudeiidts for old, the effect, its it concerns 
our subject, must, be this :—that the “patronage" of thy arts by i\m 
landed aristocracy is on the wane, nml the “demand *' for artistic work 
by the middle and lowtsr dams of society on the rise, U is easy far 
any rtttective person in put- this proposition into the language of either 
puJicital economy or politics* mtd ilie architectural resttU will l*e tire 
same. Country seats on a dignified scale have almost entirely ceased 
to 1 no built, and also the cornel tom! big metnipoSitnu palaces. "Whole 
streets of large and costly r^idunoes are now produced on speculation, 
for salt: to commercial magnates, who furnish them with a new kind of 
splendid liberality. The mansions m the wtst-end of London which 
urc occaskmaUy built to private order are of the same class, and charged 
with the mm mvcl graces. The ^nuUvr dwell mgs ■■£ pretentious 
people follow £ii Lt in their several dftgreea, till “ Queen Anne 11 rein-ha 
the level of Lite country cottage and cheap Japanese oddities excite 
sl pleasurable wonder in the servants* ball. Thus the movement in 
favour of the unrestrained distribution of art in popular form*, as 
opposed to the exclusive LUiililiiuis of academical ii<m t is still gaining 
strength every day, mid in every' quarter. The dote* authority of the 
South Kemdngtoa policy of Cole—arid of the Prince Consort no doubt 
peraminlly—may not l*e so ahwrvablfc os it used to be; hut its indirect 
influence fe more and more pervading the whole community. Brk^hvr t 
piquant ornament and decoration, high colour, pictiiiG&qQCiftuBg, quaint- 
ucs5? t brick and Gem*ootta work, “minor ntt" 1 in every form* and tasty 
fnriusliiitg almost tu distraction, have so fur superseded the slow, stiff, 
stately “fine art" nf forty yaws ago that litcle of it is left, and the 
fash humble architect of the day is the designer of dainty rooms to phase 
the Iodic* : and why out this In its turn ? 

Secular Gothic has virtually dffiaprpearcd, anil its former votaries ;m 
now the devotees of " Queen Anne." Tbeir facile draughteuiixnslup t also* 
aLuiosi gluts the market; and if its effect upon du*ii^n js frequently 
beneficial T it is not now to be denied tluit it is <«Tariii[i:ilh detriment uL 
For delusive drawing, especially in architectural art, Ls more daugcrum* 
r Im m bad drawing ; and it cannot lie disputed that at this moment it hi 
rampaiit, ulifcflY in the form of remarkably clever but remarkably 
fulkLciuun pen-and-ink etching—a style of mttupktioft in which any 
dcsireil effect, uf breadth or brightness, playfulness or repose, richness of 
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ornament, or even costliness of material, can lw made to attach to the 
v.tv jiodnst proportiffliB ami feeblest and forms, by the sinijw 

expedient of uenitebiiig over the jMiper with the entirely tmnrchiU>iui>i 
loUifheH of *■ frwhaiuL" 



EodesiftsHwil design of the best order bn* mit ^ e 

the Medical mode, and mV * •*****"" ft* “ 

fashionable Itoeoco bos undoubtedly n« _ ll I Nt ’ 1 ' , , 

ages and the rest of the minor l« ** <**««* ll ' e “» 
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being ^sccitmlly of w domestic character, and laying hold of every 
subject e hut lias ll fjcuifli-domestb purpose* would muvert without temple 
into something of the same kind even the stateliest subjects iti tbe umit 
towns, cooftHiadiiig altogether the miHiuiueiiLnl will* the homely, we may 
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certainly congratulate aorsd™ that it has not attempted to attack the 
province of dumb building, except in one inslgmfic&nt attempt by 
XonttQd Sluiw in u very free-uiid-taisy London »ul>nrb, which wfr 
scarcely serious tmd bus been quite nitjiTuilqocive of imitation. 
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Aiixiupil tin: iitost, notable works in church building spo-ml mention 
roust i»' made r>f tin- now Cfltfittlrul tif Truro,by Pcanon, The cwnpeti- 
tiou for u cathedral at Lfver[iool, however, wait u marc ambitions 
enterprise, premising us a tsi’ivul the [nuiiiitif vnltsiotugiciil profusion 
far *{■* of tin.- pride of the rocrdunt print** of the Menroy; 

Imh it irmli.il, ns almost nlt Litiit cam |ictg lions 4o. in nothing lint flisiiji- 
pointtncut, csoqit that the design of Brooks was very remarkable fur 
cbuTBcttrLitit! muscularity of tfeitmcnt. Here (mlimny church work, 
hltliongh diminished in quantity, owing to the commercial dejmssion of 
the time, lum still Iroen of high qnulitj, row! tiro pieces of Stott, Burges, 
and Street, as they successively died, were not unworthily titled by men 
of repute like Pearson, Btxfley, Minutklfl, and Brooks, while" many 
younger men were continually making an n|toilly InitiiRiltli! attempt to 
gain equal fume. The restoration of St. Alban’s Abbey has awakened u 
great deal of controversy, owing to the unusual eEifttinstituei' tif Sir 
hdinund Beckett (l.ord GBrndlorps) liar tug pud tbe pipr in consider' 
utirm of btfag permitted, not only to mil tiro tune, but to play it with 
his nan ti,. it]., to the grunt scuehIuI of the world tif tritiiH, lb< 111.01 
Catholic churches in eicelleot Gothic have still been produced ; but 
uchers in tin: Italian mode have also made their apfaureiutc, one par* 
tioilnrly line example being the Oratory at Brampton, hr dribble. 
Nonconformist dutrehi* have ken, ns before, scuuetiroes Gothic and 
sometimes Ciagsk-. More and more attention has been devoted to tbo 
derail of interiors ; but the iniruduetroii into St. Pauls, London, of a 
magnificent mtradoa In Italian Rococo Ims not os yet initiated any new 
nrii*ts«? mowttwnt. 

In connuctfoa chiefly with erjclesiiwtieal work, the practice of 
restoration in tiro form of renovation luia come to he discussed with 

much anxiety, .. Meed necrbity - architects of the school of Scott 

king contemptuously assailed by certain outside artists and amateurs M 
lij tlie 1 1[>iingmslrod del: 0 rativo designer do lt 1>. H’he new ihrotTinu in 
its integrity gm* so for as to declare tlint all authentic work, even of the 
mo&l »»“• recognisable date, regarded quite apart front its artistic 
merits, and solely on account of its historical clmnwti-r. ought, to k hdd 
soereit, never altered, never renewed, not even pntobed, 1ml maintained 
in its full authenticity by stroll means as will keep it in a mere condition 
of existence as long as possible; so that 1111 *• Old Murrain v " would not 
k> allowed even to *• restore ’* the htdf-oblitemfcd name open a grave¬ 
stone. No donU there Is something fascinating here in theory : but it 
has earned its advocates much farther tlian llie uwnore mid oceupiere of 
old structure* can conveniently agree tu follow them, or the professional 
architects whom they consult us practical men of business. At any 
rate, the controversy, howuver interesting, k best re-gunled us an 
oner, 

la C mrk wi- have had scy&uI couiptitUiftiis of high class ■ 
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r> tiG for the War Office ami Admire'ty in London, resulting in nothing, 
us iwiml: another for the Glasgow Italian ig* non. »«f so tso- 

prultudily,by Yutuiff; utid a rliir-l fur HuttfeiH Buildings at Edtabutgh, 
resulting as usual. A very remarkable edifice, vainglorious in tlie 
extreme? the Holloway College, by Cropland, in a pondetioua imitation 
of u French chateau. Hotels, liusine8S houses, residential chambem, 
rmmteijtni ollietss, uud other subjects of street luctiitscture, in London and 
the provincial tonus, have ken produced ill great abundance, and with 
considerable uin.t'SS, in various forms of academical and hybriii ILutcnti. 
tin the whole, however, the Advance of the Qu»» Anne fashion has 
interfered very imiteriiillv with Classic practice ; at hr*t it used to k; 
ost ct i tut i ousl v called “ Free Classic** by its leading promoters, but it bus 
been so tnmit more free ti»n Classic, that the d«iigi»ti(in has died out. 

It has to lie jmrtieitlnrly ohtCTvnd tluit in |Htljliw competitions, anil 
in the work of students at the Boynl Academy and the Institute of 
Architects, the development of good Classic design Inis been of lute 
incTVftsinglv well exhibited, anil sometimes with an indication of brenek 
influence. ‘ The study of taiiiuAWice detail of the Indian school, 
although frequently drifting towards the Rocueo, has also done good 
service. BenoiaaaiiCT uf the Finnish and German iy|#*-ull called 
*> Queen Anne " for short—Jam of cootie been at the auue time n 
favourite study, 1>nt w ith less of artistic discrimination than of u,Imitation 
tut the di&g&OQB quality of qnaintu^. 

'fhfc buiMiugs uctuatlv executed in tie Qneoti Arctic afcyle^lmyt 
tinmuwus and of nil kimts, good, had, and indifferent, mostly indifferent. 
In commonplace examples, red brick Las Imn the favourite nuitur.nl, 
and red tiling baa been largely added in the form or Jinamrient n-.fs 
Oriuimontal guides, sometimes of enriched and sametimes of very 
impovurished effect, seem to bo regarded as the leading feature of the 
mode, with all kinds of dormere by way uf enppleiiiuiUanes, .is if garrets 
were the most fiharactfcristic putt of tlie accommodation. Huge edunmey 
stocks, also, are thrust into view with the utmost hardihood, making 
them often the prinriH mwius of investing the oorapoeituHi with artoftic 
merit—surely not of a high older. Voodm buy windows are deemed so 
essential tluit they are actually receded into the wall rather than they 
Should lie omitted. Paltry doorways and incomprehensible little windows 
enter thi-ir protest against dignity without, and "Books" uml “Ingles.’ 
twisted passages, breakneck ste|« fur the sake of the questionable 
pleasure of surprise, ami tipsy arrangements gaiendly, curry out the 
same scheme of artistic merriment within. Bread lb of treuimeiif and 
repow ure nmlerstond to tba introduction of an occasional exjunse 
of ostentatiously plain brink wail, or two Or three wfndMta storeys in 
a shapeless tower, as a (oil to the asj«ct of pleasmtiy else*here ; and 
when the window indies are finale like the lattices of a fancy bird-cagu, 
uud all the external wood-work painted with the brightest of while lead, 
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lifter the manner of a duH's-house, the dctncttio virtue of ’•'*the Queen 
Amio style " in tit length fully asserted. lit rot better work tbun this, 
uml in the hands of really goud artists, the detail is still so coarse and 
corrupt—for the sake of “quaint liras "—that even careful proportions 
uinl graceful forms fail to red^m the character of the (joiii|«jsitiij(i ; anti 
it. is ih ail it ful Higher any specimen of the style above the runic or a 
country cottage will withstand the commonest criticism twenty years 
hence. Hut nevertheless chore is one respect in which we may accord u 
certain amount of praise to this singular fashion. The dainty lady-like 
furniture-design of some of the interiors is certainly more tliun pretty; 
it is minor art work in Whether it is high class architecture is 

quite another question; hut it fully illustrates the principle chit academical 
pretension is giving way before the advance of the jsqinlur nppa-ckiion 
of art, more enjoyable because more simple. 

It was the competition for the Olfltxa of the Loudon School Board 
on the Thames Embankment. won by BodJey, that first brought the more 
monumental Queen A rum into recognised popularity u few years beTore 
the period under review. The public reboots built all over Landau by 
Itulwon, .Stevenson being also concerned in them, came to be designed in 
a similar style, with unusual persistency, ami, considering their simplicity, 
with frequent success. Examples of chief iinjxirtaiicc in other classes luivo 
Ik^ii the Allialav .Insurance Office ill Pall Mali, by Xormnn Shaw; the 
bhty of London ilniMji' Institute, by Waterhouse; the .National Lilicml 
Club-house, by Waterhouse; the (’imtti rational Clab-house, by Edls; the 
Birmingham Law Conita, hy Aston Webb and Hell; and the Itaperiul 
Institute, now in baud by i ‘ollcutt; and certain dwe Hi ug-houres at South 
Kensington* % fieorge, have attracted particular attention by reason 
oflhe pretty audimity of their character in the authors drawings, and 
the ray different but equal bravely of their effect in red brick. There 
is a warehouse in Oxford Street, also by Colkatt, which has probably 
the most showy fugadu in England for the money. Terra-Cotta is 
langviy wed in all this kind of work, sometimes in crude aiul even vulgar 
ml. anil sometimes in one or another shade of buff, hut never as vet w iih 
thiir really earefni though free artistic finish of form and colour with 
which rht material seeing to be capable of bring treated. 

In direct connect [on with tltc development of Architectural Art during 
this period, it must lie uhwn'tid that the design of glass staining, round 

painting, wall paper*, carring, cabinet .king, metal working colour 

decoration, upholstery, and so on, even to the furnishing of shin 
L-aJuiw, has been engaging more and more the attention of highl.v 
educated nrduteeta, proud of their success. ' ‘ 


I liut the immediate future of English architecture is largriv bound 
Up with the pregrw of III* presold fashionable movemoni is a fact that 
must be limited fairly in the face. Ateurd as its inferior manifesttion, 
too frequently are, palpable us are its critical short Mailings even in the 
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most favourable cireumatiinets, it evidently contain* an dement wliLyh 
creates popolsrity by meeting a popular wont, the demand for 
edlatieimfi art for the multitude—not the mob. but the public at large. 
Even church tbsign may not I* long unaffected by this strong motive 
power. When trial Is spoken of its Rtimnnesiiac, or even Bymmtme, is 
often suggested us the nest step in Gothic roodilicntioi), it is not Bt all 
nnliW that it muv turn oth to be aonic species of Renm.^.tnee-not 
Itoeooo— which shill combine with wcMiistical solcmTiity a mruim 
relaxation, in si direction more gracious than that of the mere ulni*'■ i 
DiotiUBiqiM. In mtttmpd buildings it is at ill mow prolmbte that the \m 
severe details of ttutiniHsaiiee work will Cora* to lie accepted, introducing 
a brighter nr more playful form of the standard Modem European, which 
puiy then lake general i*iss**sio« also of ordinary street architecture and 
domestic design in towns. If this should so turn out, then the style «>f 
thirty years hence may be a novel Anglo-Chaste, robust in 
character, carefully elegant in moulding mid m inwhlliiig, pitrtunwjuo 
within the limits of repose, and at last, like the Fraaco-OUssk, nn longer 
exotic and anomalous. 

ILLIWHATIOM O? RWTETT AnCIUTSCTOBh W BWLASD.— 
examples which are Imre presented must be twoemarily very few in 
nuiulier; and they cannot pretend to constitute anything like a 
disctimlnatiiig Section, as regards elite the *pauul merits rf tto 
buildings or the title cf their authors to »ore distinctive mention. 
Tio tiler must be teed to regard them as bung 
taken at random and under obvious difficulties, for the simple pur] 
redly in view, namely, the for Ids <”*!*?+**£*% 

the age. An adequate presentment of that work in it* eiitml. 

^liv 1.1» r«,»d L a, rf-tau. 

journals have for many jeans !»**» ^cpiouslj supplied to the e - 
We may very naturally tokv first the ly tem and tfmnA 

monument‘creeled in London to the mvmury of the la to 
in a certain mm tl» *f***>" of Sir Gilbert 

2 Illy). The simple magnificence of its design, am . 

splendour of its adornment, confer ujion tie i rtrt * | t 

highest distinction amongst modern works o art , am i j 
its peculiarities of Ration sene in a rertarn measure to 
Idea nf strait-laced academicalism being undermined by the more 
popular principle of the day. It eoiihl eertomly not U ^ 

Scott was a doctrinaire of the school of < ok ; ’ 

Burges aW) was u.t equally advent: of the same ^ 

of the Arts in a different form. Cole was an * 

academical ajatenn: Soott mis a rriunire* u 1 l,lt iTjL *' ■* 

celvbd the idea of almost abolishing the arehitort, w a pretender, and 
Betting up the artizan hi bis plectras a reality; but > 'utta atm was 
yfii„ li- 
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Utilise the architect as a reality to the utmost, in the rarity of a 
t mificd general officer of artisans, the chief of nil the workmen. His 
continual cry, it is true, was for better nrtiwuis. not for belter 
architects ; hut these ideal workers were always to work under an ideal 
architect as chief-worker—one who should direct them, not as n mere 
commercial agent, hat JUS nil expert universal artist rejoicing alike in all 
their work. The Albert Memorial was of coarse not actually intended 
far an olijwt-Uawon in this direction; but tlwsc who care to study its 
motires will not find it difficult to make it one. If it hod l»eeii huilt of 
nuked muscular masonry and n othing more, divested of all sir jsurisl 
work, the mere academical architecture might hove bc««B«, by coin- 
pulsion, much better than it is; hut n» an «@ay in the combi nation 
of many aits on perfectly equal ground, none competing with the 
architecture, but all constituting the architect's scheme of design, the 
effect upon the public intelligence is a far grander result. The other 
day the French Minister of t ine Art found himself under the neccteity 
of commenting to the Legislature oil the difficulty he experienced in 
piycnring harmonious action between llie architects of public buildings 
ami the other artists employed under their control. Now it in well know n 
that the French decorative artist has long occupied what may be regarded, 
as a superior position to the English ; and especially when such a tiling as 
sculpture or oilier decoration of a high class is in question. It in eipaiity 
well understood that in France the education of the architect is conducted 
on the most laboriously unideinicnl lines; and indeed that the same may 
bo said of all art-wurkeiH whatever. Contemplating, therefore, the 
incident Ijcfnre us in a serious light- are we to he afraid lest the better 
til lira t ion of the “ minor " artist in England, and the better recognition 
of the equality in dignity «f *U artiste, may lead to discord of this 
kind ? Not ntoe&orily, it is to be loped; but how' fur is such u risk to 
he avoided by utilising the architect more mid more as master of alt arte ? 
One thing at least may la* said, the peculiar technical trail litig which is 
involved in the practical acniiiniuoH of professional architectural skill 
nenm to imbue n properly eonfitrncted mind with sound principles or 
anatomical design which are not to lie art] Hind elsewhere. 

Taking the other iHiuttuLfoM in tlie order in which they are p«*d. 
Fig. aiflif i |Kige l.'iii) refireSeUta the celtlnated I'hurch of All Saints, 
Margaret Street. London, by Lhitterfield i tLu production of wMeh 
marked the inauguration of a new arcbitertnral motive. Tins was, in 
short, the elevating of the* Standard of the highest of High-Church 
building; ami the standard-henrer was Rcrenfoid-Hope. ll has to lie 
observed that out* of die primary principles in this extreme kind of 
ecdvsiastica] architecture seems to la* tin.* coercive production of the 
“dim religious light" of the poet. Internally, at least, the express ex¬ 
clusion of common worldly daylight—-which boa been n rule frirni the 
earliest ages to tbo latent wherever mystery hid to be edtfrated-contti- 

If 2 
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)>iue« sn greatly to the- creation of a feeling of awe that it Iwornnc* a 
direct WBug Lii&toraeul dement in Art, h may be 

that one chief difference between the forms of worship of the Romanista 
and thow of the Protestants (until lately) is that in the one case the light 
of day is intentionally shut out, and in the other intentionally bt"m. 
In the one case, accordingly, the exercise of imagination j* encouraged; 
™ ^ 1L> **^ c * l i" restrained. TJuit imaginative worship develops into 
nrtjstnr worehip Inis been abundantly proved; and it need not In? denied 
ilnit the niihiniitiimtivu mid the intuliatic go etjnaHy veil together, 
Hitli regard, however, to the external mannerisms that come to be 
cultivated us if in harmony with Hu? darkened affects of ritualistic 
interiors, it BMtns to ho ijuationahle whether thev ought to be con* 
sidered us normally austere or not. f luumiich us colour decoration very 
prr.i.)|4ly asserts its importance within, thta soon leads to the study of 
niilimr without ; but colour in artificial obscurity and colour under 'the 
ojteii sky am obviously different things. Turning then for u moment to 
( it unrlutocture proper of All Alinin’ Church, it may suffice to ul*urve 
ttoit ,t is intentionally gloomy both inside and out , but if we direct our 
attention to the spire slot®, we may consider that we am contemplating 
, J , lu+t ^“Btoriatic feature. The reader will ask himself, of cot tree, 
wJht her it is » good or a leal (xiiii|Hisitiuii ; and he may answer the 
aiuatinn as he plpusea. fiut it must be remembered that, at the time 
r his spirt was limit, the more austere end graceless stylus *,r Neo-Gothic 
had not as yet ken evolved, the spurious merit of uwlir* itrrtvnx* had 
not *neg«tei to the mind. It may fairly enough be recorded that 
UiftCertiLMl s spire wu* gcncnlly pronounced to k Intentionally poor, 
lint It must k admitted at die same time tlcit its poverty did not fail 
M cain ufioii the affections of a ureal many acute critic, and it may be 
n.lded that it cannot be said to liuve hist its hold to this day. If, however 
the student cares re discriminate with sufficient pains the peculiarities of 
treatment attaching to the work of the leading architect* reaper* ivdv of 
the inrslem Anglo-Gothic School, ho will certainly find that intentional 
seierity has never won permanent approval, hut that a desire fnr 
pleasantn ess al*uyshas; even in this it is better to smile Linn, to frown 
and tla- me«ts of All Saints' Church an, generally voted to k. at tk 
btait, i]et*d Ec^tj tagobrfntiri, 

St. Viuecit's (,'lunch, f 'cirk, by Goldie, (No. 210 A, peg* Mg), j> offered 
u* a good example of much more ogre, able design : a Homan CMk 
example abe and an I red. example. There is no reason m the world 

■ 1[l ' *" Ul “- V d * IW rf llurTiti ainl much Of 

“ e “twwntin ancient work was very notably different. 

„ ^ t f K C ° l ^V li I in burgh, by Bryce, (No. 21*. page 140), is sekrted 

" " '■ "7 k "■ J 'i f IJ|, - rh - J, ‘ ^"tdi bnildiriirH of 

Lhe bat class there is almost always exhibited, if preside, a tendency of a 

pnaudo-puinotic kmd Iowan Is the introduction of certain qtrito obsolete 
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Gothic dufdgnina and building of Med in. 1 v id Europe, 'Hu. 1 Ptuihcnnii 
w m built of marble ddfcatdj wrought ; it might just as well hurt- beeti 
built af Htlver,. nr of crystal, or of steel, and the greater the elaboration of 
wurkmuoship^the mere exquisite the effect of finesse* The same, to n 
certain extent, may lie sai^l of even sndi modern building m Wren's St. 
Faring. But n glanoe at Westminster Abbey, or. let us say, Canterbury 
Cutliedml or York Minster, suggest* a very different style of treatment* 
Red lament of workmanship would not merely be wasted* it would be 
destructive of diurenteft Much more appropriate would it lie to build 
the great pnttmsqiie pile with the coarsest material mid the roughest 
craftsmanship* Within reasonable limits, the ruder the work the more 
mnsmiiiir imd impressive it is; like rm ancient Got Mo song, of war or 
peace* revenge or love T all equally mde nml mtueukr if really Gothic 
But [returnin" to our dniughtanuiuhhigM what Is the result of this 
radical difference between the Fnuxdv mode mid the English ' If the 
actual building ta intended to be executed with urdiimry neatness stud 
precision, the French drawing Ir ohviaualj I ho Tepresejiiatioii of truth. 
If, on the other hand, the English drawing is to lft the equivalent of 
truth, the execution of the building ought to lie equally rough and ready, 
or the effort of pieturesqu^iesa is very likely to be a failure. Indeed, it 
vm for this very reason that such failures in Secular Gothic were so 
muncrous : nud in 1( Queen Anne 1 work the cas® ia still the same* 1 he 
one advantage in the English system is the use of [ttrapcctive dmughte- 
nuinshijv wbUh is carried to great perfection as regards the effect of the 
solid rti bloc; but the sptt+kl merit of the French system h the eiHMiir- 
agenient it affords for p mistaking modelling m defat it. 

A favourite produntiou nf Street's in his more proper province of 
wlabMiaftl design WM the new porehat Bristol (Mhedrnl (No 21ty" 
[isisrv ] tip j. Although, LL* mutter of historical criticlBm, it is oo doubt 
quite oontet to identify Stm-t with the stem ditty, ns be thought it 
of forcing comfortable people at tie. end of the nineteenth century to 
tmeupt the niwomfottahlo iirdt)teeturul eruditions of Llie thirteenth* as 
being the narrow why that luadetii unto life,it would lie altogether wrung 
Lu sup|HTSt! that his was devoid of the sense of graceful and even elegant 
Iirrjpirtlrjti when he [.mhtted himself to plwi.se his eye though Ms heart 
might m:he. The engraving, by tlte ivay, ns the nailer who i= aet;ns- 
turned to Street^ work will ^revive* m produced by photographs 
pretty from an ncttial drawing of the uivlikn't s, tearing hid tiigiuumv, 
and will serve, therefore, to illustrate Uh eharniing style of handling as 
well as Ilia true artist in teste. 

It may require a little reflection to understand the reason why the 
next illustration If presented in conjunction with the 3uM m* u irj^-injcn 
of El, i-work uf Bur^s No *\$k„ jults 1 u It is hnpwl that ju^se- 
Ink 8 teen done in other judges to the merits of this quaint man of genius i 
and if the rentier bis grasped the true character of \m Blind he will 
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clearly sec that the famous chimney-picc* in the home which he built for 
himself in Melba tv Roud, Kensington, bn* been selected (by an appreci¬ 
ative. friend) m a good thin? to know him by* It must mi be imagined 

that intr cm Id enthusiast mount this lu be a Lmvt&tv of jut : verv tiikieli 

- * 

the r* verse, lie jokes with hi* subjgfrt, ihj doubt ; lxvimao lie a]way* 
hud ii leaning that way, and where woh he to indulge St without naafcruliit 
if not in tila own bouse ? T bus it is. that this example is Ihirja^ pure 
and HLm|ile T Of the of riie iindiiteetutul design nothing 

need l.»- .wid except that liny :tm Ihirges's phxisuru for the moment. The 
&jnlpture L~ tnjniilly Jiis own work, and liiit awn pleasure* Tlie whale 
affair is dmrged with jocadty ; but if time win® are not already in the 
secret will iiEHhmituud Ihni t\m Minted earhd^otii^r over the fireplace 
bus the alphabet italf hidden amongst the foliage their attention nmj lie 
directed tiMme end inf the Hotel, where they uillsk^ iluiit the letter II 
1 1 ms been * dropped" as a touch of hunimtr twt Ixyond the reach of Art, 

Lowtber Lodge, Kensington (No 2l 4 .M, page l&i) T is one of Non non 
Shiny's favourite works* and exhibits very well the merits of the iiest. 
order of Queen Anne design of the domestic class. It is obviously in 
domestic building flute such ll style of architectural treatment us really 
at home ; and the refined proportions of some of this architect^ simplest 
\ >riek h oust* arc certainty very strild ng, Who t tier eq mi I ism jwss < -an ever 
li< hoped for in applying thv more ambiMoua version of Queen Anne* nr 
Flanders Eoenco. to public buildings in our unvns, the render must 
determine for himself. 

The Uo am at Tfiirriiigton Gardens* by George iXo page Ifiif), 

show it stylo of treatment winch is very milch admired bv mini v. its a 
more legitimate ** Queen Anne n mode. English it does nut pretend io 
l*-. nud su much the I tetter* But hrn± again is a i»i r in which extra¬ 
ordinarily picture^] lie dmugliisnmnship gws far to produce mrehikoture 
m pijH:r wliit II fails to innintain it* charm when renliH.d in red brick. 
J lie courage, however. of same of this architect's designs ]< \\ fad feeiiis 
la be [ heir must remarkable merit, and the lumpkte accord af interior 
with exterior in supporting the iie-cejitod tiistrionic IdjVyncra&y. 

fa riie Church of the Holy Innocent at HanuneWth (No 213m 
I«ire 105), we have tin v^pcvdiijgly cbamtcristifi specimen of the very 
popular work of Urorjkft, flie motive rif tins anclutcct seems in 1m- i" 
emulate the austerity of St tv el, but to be eoarngViHiily nrigiuid in I hilt 
direction where Street would I»j strissily authentic. The innsculEirity of 
all Jirr^jks's work h mideniabiv T und its sEnsplicity and Lidepmdnnce* 

S[, Mun - ( liuroh t PorrseiL, by BlomflcM iNo 21^ pijju 1'iiV), iimy 
be studied os a Round eKEimple cl quite niiaffected und eareful di^igti in 
a new r church of large dbiM.nsiaiis for praetk^l Engfub purfKigca* It is 
a thoroughly modest work* and the aev-eiuplished architect can wed 
afford to have it looked at =M>mewliat aufkaiiee by those who prefer high 
action (a repose. 


Chat. YL ENGLAND: RECENT ARCHITECTURE. I6& 

Many adiUEmbtc bttildiugs have of Lite years lurii carried out by tins 
nniverity HUthnriticg at Oxford mid Cambridge; all more or less 
animated liy an imitative spirit of oonree, for onr two "rent suit* of 
leant in*; are not milch modernised ns yet, Vnri cm* leacliii" architects 
bare been etuplcycd f but the “ School*” at Oxford by .laukHoii (No 21P/), 
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pt i Lfy 157 ) p may l>e dwmy A particularly well worthy of illustruiiim. as 
aborting how one iif the best opportrailic* hsA been tiwte availablt 1 for 
producing ilu un&emljlo of the highest order of flitfuctivc proportioib. 
Tins proper name for the style of design tin* fwultT imy determine for 
himself, rtith due re#i*fd for the exigett^ of the dor- 

Thi- last of this series of iliitstfutions (So represents a vary 
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peculiar §tyfe of design which wlls the specmhy of Alexander Thomson 
of Glasgow—Greek Thomson ” a* he was called. There art several 
prominent works of his in Glasgow which dismay most remarkable merit. 
He tarried the Helkmc motive back to meet the Egyptian* nnd modern* 
istd both with much painstaking of detail lit hoped to be the founder 
uf u new school hut that was impossible.—El).] 


CHAPTEE VIL 

BRITISH COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE. 

[Canada.—T he influence uf English practice upon the architect me 
of North America must be Cfonaktered in some detail tinder the head of 
the United Stall# s and the progress of the art in d&iiudu might not 
taprcrperlj be dealt with as part of tliat ijmsliun, inasmuch as the 
enterprising practitioners of the Great Republic seem qbke deposed, 
and very naturally, to claim the Cantidko town* m a.portion of their 
own professional territory. Rot whether Lhe English authority is ac¬ 
cepted from England directly* or through the United States as an Inter- 
medinry, is immaterial the recent architect are of Canuck faua 
tRmahly followed close upon English development. Most of the best 
work m-l'ehs to have been actually done by Englishmen ; the French 
element docs nut appear to make itself spec Lilly discernible ; and there 
is no wpirablo native influence of any i mpnn mice. lit the uld-fn- £ hioned 
towns the style of das%n is of the same quaint, but valueless and 
tfpmtteas elmraeter of commonplace eighteenth century work which 
belonged to the settlement® of New England* and indeed to other 
British colonies Rut within the lust lialf-eentnry the ii-se of the Indian 
stylo for tin- municipal edifices, cho Gothic for the ecdosia^tieah and 
the local pairiurehul mode for the domestic* has been the rule* the 
Secular Gothic tank mg an effort bore and Lhere* and the Free Classic 
taking it a pUu-e in due coujse, hot llIJ in lL. modest way that IkIim a 
community tunaHurcd to be rue her behind the uge in tbi-su stirring 
times. More recently, however* several buildings of much higher 
pretensions have made their mark i and our best course will lie to pnaiunt 
characteristic fllcatratiorks of th—e, vvhieh can speak fur theiiisvlv^. 

The building at the McGill University* Montreal shown in Plate 
No, 2lDa** represent* very fairly a sufficiently gnux-ful treatment of 
Classic—indeed of Neo-Gnc* although srartely in French form-— on 
fiamewhat academical ground. The reader will find several kidicutiutia 
in this design of that kind of independent thought which in duira> 
tertstieulij American. 

The Parliamentary Library at Ottawa (No. is a portion "fa 
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very extensive Palace of the Legislature, all m the same hold ami 
mcrituriotia Medkovuliit manner. Whether the style in itself k nfw 
pcoprinte to the traditions of the country may be msLter for delmLe p and 
tio dcmbt ifl bo amount local critics ; hut the succcfififul pktttreftiuent^ 
of the * kbit'll cannot be disputed* and proliably it will be acknowledged 
that the special mamveuess of treatment well with the 

climatic conditions. 

Numerous interesting examples might of cnun?e J# given of good 
modern work in Canada* hut these two will sciffiec to satisfy the render 
of the superior quality of the best of It* 



lift iliOlli UpfcmMj, lkiiiU**J= 


Australia am? New Zkaiaxti.—S peaking gene^dly, Uie pragn^s 
of architecture in Sydney, irdbourue + Adelaide, Auckland, W ellingtoh, 
and other towns at Urn antipodes* bus been on the same Urns as in Lite 
United States of America* The Influence of English practice fan* hecn 
similar.,, the mm ** stjka of design haw been accepted* and the same 
treatment has l ecu followed* At the epochal date of it m a) Imj 
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'►Iiief towns of thtse colonic were alrosidy bmkling 
uiimckrabk pretension, mid uwniripal edifice still more 
nmiMioits—Oitf Halls, Post UfHceaj Law l 'nnrls* I tanks, IlMtirmtCr 
Offices* and so on—quite m el par with those of the provincial [own* 
hi England; while the anborhun Colleges and AbvIhihs, the great 
warehouses for Lmdt\and the private dwelljug-houses of wealthy citizens* 
were im In any great degree backward. Since then, it need not Ire add t 
t he effect of interuutioital coimainiinaLion hikH been m remarks I du here tv* 
clst-whcre throughout the world ; all tbe Induct rial Alts have advanced, 
and Ardutecture, the chief of cheiu f die most oon^pieiioiasly. 


CiFlSllTBBnUjJ LfllFWTe OtlqU ^ 


Tilt: Honsas of Parliament at Melbourne (No. 2l\ltt), may jnFrly Jh« 
a very grain] example of ftrohiiectunil design, in every way 
worthy of a great English colony + If the reader will at nmxj compare 
it attentively with the corresponding and no leas meritorious edifice at 
Sydney (So. 21%'k no matter on which Fide his personal fcymjtLlhu 1 * 
of taste happen to lie, the eontnuit tnay aerre to illustrate forcibly [lie 











Ck»J>. VH. BRITISH OOLONIAJ, AEfLllTECTUitE. 1(3 

rival dnina of CWc and Gothic to be rcesirdvd a* tire most BK>W[imte 
Bivlt* for public huitdingn of snpretBS iitijKirtiiiict:, Qa the one hand wo 
Lave a meet dignified re)*** ; on the other ft most playful picture*! wi¬ 



nes. Academical Htatriinest fit Melbourne, such ns no "!■' Vl " 11 ^ 
venture to pni|n?st> ju."t now in England, is cum.mated "mi i •' w 
sevens and I ml furtive Secular Gothic »t Sytli^v, which a short titaa 


-JtUIKhIPK' “lllHllTlI^I |I1 ^q.L 
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^lMbCA.U«tnL Udbor™. 


“!®> M lh,|li of 113 in h- the only proper drf** for English 

building wpLdnUy when it appealed by any mans to s.*-iul traditions. 
Of tourHi dike tins n» traditions nt Sydney u-ludh eonneat native liietory 
witli either tin- Gmiuui or tin Venetian art which is her* Imitated. 
Nor is thm any BUttli connection at Melbourne with the l^savro or 
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Versailles. Blit In both eases alihe, mid quite indiscriminately, the 
traditions of Old England may claim mithoritj • and the tjarstfon for 
th«‘ render to reBeci ujxiii is the apparently easy, hut really most difficult 
point—wliat is the English style ? At rhe invent moment, sumo of 
our architects would scarcely hesitate to affirm that both of thaw cotoimd 
pitliuxi) milt]it have beeit excellently well-developed in crude red brick, 
one with terra-cotta intermixed perluifB, and the other with no thing 





Dubtt|\ Wifeliotur-. 


letter than neatly rubbed and caned “malm cutters : ” l mt the ]llLTC 
million of sitr-li a jest ought to go fur to show ns how weak u tiling 
mi idle fustian muy be. and how readily it muy became the fab, lt f * 
fusluoiiiilile nn.h iiect to receive derision from posterity instead of njw 
plum-. But we may Rifely n y Hint in neither of thedongns Iiefore tla 
do we teethe true* traditions or England so rudely violated. Let li, | 
then, at the ooritmst of style from another point of view. Jt is weB 
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known that the usual failing of the gninditffle Classic consists in tin too 
prejudicial comptoiote of million of internal anatomy which is de- 
umiided By the exigencies of externfd symmetry; while ihn usual merit 
of the piquant Gothic lits in the independence of such im^uWibat 
control which belong? to the spirit of irrcgulnrity* Wo suit admit, for 
the sake of sufficient majesty without, that a rewaiiMs amount of 
dEffionlt adjustment will sits shall ht fairly encountered* and n not 
unreasonable amount of incidental compromise accepted when the 
ixaoEinies nf ingenuity have lxon fully exhausted- We may also admit— 
now that Secular Gothic has been stiperttided by Flainlurs Rococo—that 
there can lie no doubt of the facility w ith winch the Gothic principle 
ran be applied to meet all the anatomy of budding, provided only that 
the mere traditional htfitores of aiitlwntii ity ahull I* judiciously sacrMced 
to the claims nf mure modern feeling, Whether, as Fcrguaaon snggufit&r 
t horc: i a a rut mnfin to ise discovered wdiich dial I provide us with idl or 
nearly all the stately rupcoe of the Melbourne design, and oil or nearly 
all i lie liberty and piquancy of the Sydney design, is of coarse u quest ion 
for the future, ami probably not for the mure immediate future. 

The Roman CetMlic Cathedral of St, Patrick at Mdbomane No. 
$ 1 f t is presented, not fur the criticism of a certain school of eecle- 
Hiaafcical purist^ but to show what onr colonists can do is ondlLubtis 
and costly church building. It seems doubtful, indeed, whether we at 
home can always do so much a lid so welh 

The Purlknient Houses and Government. Offices ut Sydney (No* 
21!>^L have been considered a couple of pngi* buck in lontrnM with the 
Housed of Parliament at Melbourne {No. £l\hr) j and all that it seems 
\mwmrr to add b that the design k most creditable to the colony* even 
if some of the local critics should be found to suggest that it is aarcel? 
so mill’ll iu accord as a whole with the blight sky riaic bolds the 
£oatlierri Cross as with the more gloomy atmosphere where l rsu Afajcr 
reigns. 

The Dal ton Budding at Hydiwy (No. 2i0ii is offered ns tm dlm- 
trafaon of the handling of an ordinary Ittliauciaqtie motive with what 
muss be called original fading and undeniable aitram. TU treatnmli 
si'hsiksi for itself.—E jk] 
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BOOK V. 

OEllMAHY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Is describing the modern Architecture of Germany, ir will bo con¬ 
venient to itisisT more strongly than has boon necessary 1 in tliu pro- 
ceding pus*- on the distinction which crista between tin- 
and the lleriral styles of Art, which «us [winted out in the hist 
chapter. 

By the former is insmt that style which was pnnrtisod in Elirnjie 
ilui-i 11the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, nrid m#y 
be described as an at tern 1 4 to apply the details and principles of 
Classic Art to modern forms, and to adapt them to modem usages 
and requirements. The Ibt'ivnl —which is wholly the creation of the 
nineteenth certttny—pretends to reproduce the actual buildings of 
the curlier styles, with such ooncetiiens of detail mj to client the moat 
pmccisii! connoisseur into 11 lelief that lie is looking on mi actual 
production of the age to winch h profess-.* to Mmig, provided he can 
brisig I i tiself lo Iwlieve he “iJiiiiiu see the bi-gin* oT. n 

Bearing this distinction in mind, tile Renaissance Architecture of 
Germany rimy hr dismissed in a very few lines, inasmuch us, during 
tin*.: Three ceiiturii.*, tioL a single im-hitm was produced of whom 
even Ids compatriots art proud, or whose name is resaambeml in other 
countries! i and not a single building erected the architecture of which 
is worthy of much study, nor one that culls forth the odimnRinn of 
even the iiuwt patriotic Germans themed vas. 

T lie excuse for this state of things, so fur us contnis Church 
Architecture, is. that the straggles of the Reformation, and the devus- 
tutimis of the Thirty Years’ War, tlirew Germany buck for a century 
at least, and left her with a divided establishment and a superfluity o’f 
chinches inherited from the ages of united faiUi and cecteaiarti.nl 
supremacy ; while, on the other hand, the murder of smaU tiiu-dotns 
and principalities into which the country' was divided, each with its 
own small capital, pic vented ilmni from indulging in that umgmli* 
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cttice In Seeds! Art which Lbo unity of tie greater monnrchks 
enabled them to display. 

The real cause probably lies deeper, atid will In? found in the fact 
that, however great or good the Germans iiuiy be in other respects, 
they hare no rail feeding fur the refinements of Art, and no taste fur 
architectural display- In fact. sines the great age of the Hulien- 
staufen, Germany has done nothing great or original in this direction. 
As was pointed oui in a previous chapter,* she borrowed her Pointed 
Gothic style from the French, and very soon marred it entirely hy 
fancying that mechanical dexterity and exaggerated four* 
wore the highest aim and objects of an art. whose last qualities are 
expressed by solidity am! repose, Iti tlteir punting, too, technical 
skill and potion ekbonition of detail were- qualities more esteemed 
tlmti the expi'i-ssion of emotion or the presentation of a poetical Idea, 
There was a good deal to admire and much to wonder at ill the Art 
of the Gcnium* of the age immediately preceding the Reformation, 
hut little that either appealed to llie feelings, or awakened any of the 
deeper or more ladling emotions of the linrnaii heart. 

When, after the troubles of the mtemfii century, the Germans 
settled down to tin- more quiet und pn»jK!nms years ..f the sevdii- 
u-cmh mid eighteenth, the Teutonic mind seems almost to have 
forgotten that such a tiling ns a fine art existed—at- least, as a living 
form of utterance that could be practised in those days. 

It is irnc that the wealth of the Saxon kings induced them to 
sfieinl enormous sums on works of art, but their pair* mum. took the 
form of purchasing the pictures of foreign artiste, and manufacturing 
expensive toys ret I mine, while they lived in a palace menu in 
u|)|tjinu!(%, that it re* piires strong faitli in the veracity of vuir valet 
de place " to ludievc that such is really a royal resident.-*;, ft is Inn; 
also that Frederick of Priwsk displayed his greatness in building 
French palaces ns he wrote French verses; but it is dilhuiili to - c aj 
which is the least worthy of the admiration of posterity. The truest 
type of Tcutouie Art is iurlisipfi the Burg at Vienna rthe Imperial 
residence of the* Fiupcrors of Germany —oh which each sue* 'in b 11 l f 
member of tim House of Hamburg has left bis mark, but without 
one of them allowing the least appreciation of the value of archi¬ 
tectural display, or the smallest desire to deport from the must homely 
form of utilitarian cattWiieoe0 + 

XnlwiilL-Eaiiditisf thin Teutonic apathy to Art, tk-ru tm a f«iv 
buildings which cannot Ik pa^ed over, being interesting, if not for 
their beauty, m least for llieir originality, and the constructive 
fewoiu they Ouuvej, 
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R E X A I S S A N C E, 


EocLBaiABncAL. 


Osf i>f the earliest and most remarkable rhtinrhcs of this epoch in that 
of St. Bbduat at Munich, built from the design.* of or: architect allied 
Mill I ■ t. between the years ItiSH find 1597, The mvh ^ ■rrjiliJ 
fijstriniw ball. I SO feet long by 07 in width, cowered by n simple 
ws^on-vault of brickwork without any pillars or apparent abutment 
iiisirle : the choir b narrower, but in most planting proportion to the 
mn-e : and the lighting, which is kepi high, is Just eufficient without 
•*“8 obtrusive. It would perhaps have been better if the transept 
iiud lieeii omitted or differently managed; but ibc real defect of the 
chnn h consists in the execrable details with which Lliia noble design 
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is carried (jut. These tire so offensively hid that few trouble tlwiu- 
H-lvus to tv a iso the grandeur of the design which they disfigure, mui 
externa Iv they are so numb worse tint Tew travellers tatre to euua a 
ohttroh which promises so little that canid he worthy of iuliuimriuii; 
Inn. if these con Ik; forgotten or overlooked, its dimensions ore surli 
it* few:, if utiy, limrebcs call vjnol, either ns refitmle spaciousness lj r 
batmoav of proportions: nor Ims any church of its age a vault of such 
during boldness or construct iutn 

The r«il interest uf this design consists In its lllustmtiiig, up 
cfoiriv a* anv that can Ik .|noted, "hat the early HenaiBSKtett 
architects **re realty aiming at in the changes they were intro¬ 
ducin''. They felt -whether rightly or wrongly umy be questioned— 
that Sic pillars with which the fiothlc urthitMts crowded their rura 
u,u onlv occupied a great deal of netful Bpw*, hat interrupted the 
view of * t lie ceremonial at the altar, and interfered with the grandeur 
of tiie procwioiLv Tin: great vault of tin Homan Thenme showed 
them how nmol i larger spcuts could In- roofed without. supiiun*: m<U 
Captivated with their clkeovsiy, they sought instamly to adopt n t 
hut ill doing BO rushed to tin.- other extreme. H was accidental chat 
m the same time ( lie tage for Clasrica! details should also lmvc sprung 
no. hut time was not the primary feeling which captivated the early 
urchilusrs. Thu real motive wap the vaatneft* of Hu man dtvtgiis: 
und whether at St iVter's, m Mantua, or, in this instance. Huy 
nought to emulate the greatness mure than tlie forms of the Classical 
structures, it was really not till 
the time al Palladio and his school 
thiii they Bought also tfcpn> 
to the plana u-iul details—at 
Imst atf tbij principal object u f a 
design. Had they adhered to the 
former syHieiu, we might |K. h rkiaj^ 
have hjinlly rtgriittiHl lIiu iflunigo. 
it was the Hooond iuspirmion that 
nuby minted ihn Rrt t utnl pn^hM^id 
all rite tueoagmiti^s which wi 
jftenyarda lumcnt. 

More original than thi% ami 
peT-impe the moat sadifttebaiy 
church in Germany of Lilia ngt, is 
the lj.iehfrfttie]i-Kin:3ie ot Dresflen- 
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Ii isa square church, Mo ft- «ch way, exclusive of the aps^Cnvered 
by a dome 75 ft. in diameter, resting on eight piem: Inn ite great 
peculiarity being the perfect truthfulness with which it is oon- 
St runted throughout. In ten, ally and externally it w "'holly of stone - 
not only the dome, but the whole of the wf Is fibre™, arid all is 
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constructively true—n merit possessed by no oilier mediicvul or 
modem church- The shape, too, of Ihe dome is sufficiently graceful 
externally ; ned, with it# four subordinate turrets, forms t.lu) must 
jilca&hig object in every view of the dty- Interim fly. it is too high 
ill projtartiou to it# other dimcraiMHw , and, having no nave or tmu- 
se|it.‘>, it is nitliur well-likc in njvjietirjuiiss, while the effect lias been 
further marred by the theatrical manner in which it has been fitted 



up. There is o regular pit, tiro tiers of boxes, arid a trallery—all of 
the flimsiest coratrrotioii, atid in the worst possible taste. Externally, 
too, there is a eouaras and “vulgarity in its details which detracts 
very considerably ftom tin* effect : but, notwithstanding these defects, 
it is the most pleasing and pti^istive «,f German ditirehes, and, 
with slight modifications, it might In- made very lienutifiil ; hat 
it would be expecting too much to loot for any great beauty of 
design in the ago in which it was «t«ted (17215-17-15), or from uu 
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unknown individual life Bcftf, who lias the credit of Lt ' 111 ^ lta 

architects . , , 

Life the Jesuits* dumb at Munich, it was mi effort to do 

thing that neither tfe Homan nor Gothic archie luul achieved, ami 

vue only nnsiur- ssftd from its Wing a lira* attempt. wim 

aware how many hundred-s-it may l« >uid tlLamiude—of repuiiitiora 
were necewirv fefore a really sitB&etmy «<•** « ™* feilt, 
should not feel surprised that thfe Brat ‘ **"* il '“"V*™ 

should ^femdtO RBMrtrfalf but if » 9«s>ii.Ur thud, or fourth Lad 
been demanded, the last, or at L™* the tweiiii-lh, .mg hi have been *» 
that could Ik- desired. But it never uiifl rented. ! lie uert ohun h 
™ hv u different architect, in a different style. The pdfeiple dnjd 
with to luuliur, ns is the cum; with mo* mmlern designs ; im«l all. 
mnSMuently, fail ill producing the dfcot tli.it might «*1 J 

"ions perEbt<mfc fjai™* _ 

Mince Cimreh of any architectural putonaioBS that 

that of Shh 

vuiu ^mHueo, built by Churl 
VI., ill 171«, from dadgna by 
Johann Fischer, 1 the meet cele¬ 
brated architect "f his day. 'lho 
iuive is covered by u dome, cUi|h 
ticu! in plan (7ft by U" ft- ?)> un(i , 
consequently, of most disagretflblo 
and ever-varying outline ex¬ 
ternally, with two short transepts 
and a very long narrow choir. 

The fui.’ade is disproportionately 
wide, terminating in two towers, 
tiiid with a portico of Corinthian 
pillars, on each side of which arc two 
tall Doric columns, covered with 
bus-reliefs winding spindly round 
them, life those of Trajan's Coliimn 
at EiWe Tte tsprasenfe sccois f T 

in the life of Carlo Horrorueo. with all the bicongruLiy o ™ 
costume adapted to Clascal design. Altogether. i ■ ‘ " 

eunglomemioii uf parts. and. being principally m *■ , 

Ettuccu, Lilts effect k Hiuth^r Uisiefol nor . 

Even this church is better, however, than the 
Dresden, commenced in the year 1 J *7, from designs ■> _V, - 

Which, not withstanding its dimensions and its situation v™ 
unrivalled—is us wusitiBfaetory u church as ™ wcl1 mMl = Ultf 
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IkiA as this is eveiu it is tatter than the starved, pofSEtj-fitrickoat 
f:!u:i/i.i erection, dignified by the mime of cathedraI, at Berlin* winch 
\k built in the year 17&0, by an architect of the name of Bowman. 

In the lasi-m Lined city there ure two p*cut churcta. in the Oens- 
d'armes Plata, of the most coniamiiLjilaee architecture t so nean. rim 
Frederick the Ureal determined to beautify them - but Instead of 
rebuilding at rcdeeorafciiig them, he left tire churches in their original 
ugliness ami added n great mass uf masonry in front -if i^tch. Tlii? 
cmedsti of u ^iiuire block, with a liund^uuic Corinthian ]jortico—in 
stucco of tmir-uf—on three of [is faces, with iwu storm of window 
antler the fortin' t-s * over this is skU aLth:, and in tire centre uf each a 
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tnll dome, surrounded hy a peristyle of columns. The outline of these 
dome* is ns ^racefnl as any time have been erected of their class i ami 
owing to there being no cons trtactive diflicukits, rliey grow pleasingly 
oiu of the masses below : bo that alto gether, though they arc not nal 
domt*, they are deserving of eousEdcftihlc praise j but taing more ahti ma^ 
however. and executed hi plaster, they lose much of the dignity to 
which they might otherwise attain. The dwigu* too, nf the bloeks 
oei which thej stand is hy m means nuirraucfnl, and if their ami 
lull] been n(hied to the churches might liavc tan excused; but, 
whatever their original dttiticsrticm, they arc now mean and dikpi- 
da Led residency and mere scree ns L tj bo far at leiisl as the churches arc 
concerned. 
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A In? tier ek*> of chtirohcs are nidi as the Dnm ut Salzburg, built 
by Solario, in Kri I. cIj- 1 cathedral at Munich* the church Jit Muik, 
aid many more. These and. others am built on the Italian plan— 
small copies of Sl Petard—with a dome in tin- centra* on the inter¬ 
section of the nave and irunsepn,, ami generally two western towers. 
They are neither so elegant Id design as their Italian prototypes* itor + 
from their I icing generally in silicon, have they the- same redeeming 
quality of riehinsicj oF material. But they are Catholic churches of ll 
well-iiitdersLcHid type and ordinance, and, if they do not call forth, much 
admiration, they do nut offend by inconp , iLitj t or vain attempts to 
.show off the itigeimitv of the architect who designed them. Xcuio of 
thein T hnwevcr T present any dMIngmdHD^ feature* not to lu found on 
the other eidcuf the Alpe t and they hardly, theroForc, deserve a place 
in a clmptot devoted to Herman Architecture. 


SEtJULAJt. 

The ff chiuiilh were not in-am sruccessflil in their mtcin[itrf at 
Secular Architecture during due period of tte Eenuisaat™ than in 
their Ecclesiastical build tugs. The architect wander in vain through 
the capitate nf Honituny in Ifcjpca of finding something either to 
original or mi grand that it should dwell Upon the memory, even if 
it docs not aitisfy the rules of taafce. 

The \mt known and the most picture [in: maniple k certainly the 
Castle at llcideltarg, though it perhaps owes mole to its situatfott, to 
its assoriatrbm and to ita present state of min for ils interest than to 
its merits as an are'liiLci-tuml production. The first wrehit rotund part 
was engrafUih in iFtfifb on the older feudal buildings* and is a pleasing 
sped men of the style we should call Msahethnii in England; hnt the 
most admired is the Fredericks Liau, built in lfit>7. It Is a rich bat 
overloaded sped men of the stylo which prevailed In France in the 
reign uf Henri IV. Situated in a courtyard as this is, we eon forgive 
o considerable amount of over-onianic-ntaiiuti: hot, even then,, the 
effect produced is hy no means equal to the amount qf labour bestowed 
upon it ; arid with every allowance for divergence of taste* Lhere hun 
amount and style of carving here which might lie appropriate in 
cabinet-work, but certainly t& inappropriate aud offensive in any tiling 
more nnimmicntah 

At Cologne there is a Rearing porch added to the old Buthhaus, 
in IWlt aud. though to late ill date, the arches are slightly pointed, 
notwithstanding their being placed lie tween ClajHicul pillars* and 
the roof is groined after si tolerably pure Gothic type. Though 
Small, there iV more thought bestowed on ilk design than may l*i 
found In many building* of very much hrger dimension]! ; and this + 
combined with a considerable degree of elegance, hm resulted In 
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produyiog the id™l piecing piece of Architecture that Germany 
mti i toast of during Lln-se three centuries. It is true the Order 
here ciupluYed ih Li mere ormiinent* but it Joed not pretend to be 
anything el*-. The nail constructive work k seen to be done by 
the Jirohes luhiud it; and jjrCat pains are taken to make it appear 
that the pillars and their iHYOinpniumenta are added not. only to 
give richm-sa to the [lesigii* but also to cull buck the memories uf 
Ckutaical Art unfit appropriate in the Cftpud of the great Coloiiia 
of the Romans, 

The must orignuih and jierhapn also the m€*t picturesque, building 
in Germany of tins age, k the 5! winger Palace at Dresden, commenced* 
in 1711, by Augustus II. Unfortunately it is only a frugtuent— the 
forecuurt to a palace which would have been of wonderful splendour 
had it ever twen completed, though the taste in which it was deigned 
uuiy have betm more provocative of laughter than of feedings of 
respect. In a courtyard certain vagaries are admissible ; hut in no 
uge T find in tio place in Europe, 1 has so grotesque: a style lK.cn 
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*smried into execution m here, h 1 h an exaggeration of the Roracv. 
style of Louie XV., aiEcii as in Franco was only applied to iutenud 
decoration, and u-sn|»loyuhcl in thin f mince mope extmv»g»ntly than ever 
dreamt of by any French architect, It opuld only have been applied 
td externa t architecture by the kings who nested their treasures on 
the toys of the (Srtine Gewblk. 

- In singular conimst to this, the same Elector built the Japanese 
, I^hvcc us a country residence—in the German ticuse of the term— 
with in a gnunlint of the Swinger* It is u g*|inzv block of buildings* 
divided on cadi face into five mmpartruenUt each throe windows in 
width* The basement is rusticated; the two upper storeys adorned 
with, and included in, one range of pilasters. The roof is plt-aaiugiy 
broken into 1111 ^, and king covered frith cupper, which is now 
of a bright groan colour, the effect of the whole i* jortdific but 
pleasing—perhaps m much so us any palace in Germany 5 though 
this urisea not from any renmrk&bic lo udly or originality h may 
lint simply kesmfid it is a design, and beciniso there ate no 
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offensive extravagances nbcpttfc it* or any Attempt Lu jnsike it appear 
other than it Is* 

The Schli^ at Berlin ought to be an interesting I mi I ding, iruts- 
mueh lie it contains specimens of the work of each succeeding elector 
or king since Prussia first emerged from obscurity to the prt-sem. 

day i ami its dimen¬ 
sions are puck that it 
must laive a ceraun 
dignity in spite of 
any faults of design* 
It measures hflli ft. 
cast nod west, by rt£5 
ft, north ami south; 
the exterior being 
nearly uniform in 
style—having been 

principally erected 
between the yearn 
UltU! and 1720—mid 
is four bold storeys 
in height- Internally 
the mass is divided 
into two courts by a block of the earlier jjataire, which apparently 
it. was intended to remove, though* wore it rebuilt,. it* being retained 
would give more effect to the interior. 

It may also be added that there is no very striking instance of 
bad taste in the whole design ; still, with all this, it is far from 1 icing 
satisfaotoiy* The material is brick and stucco—the latter not always 
kept hs rvpttrr. The window-tlresiiitigs ant mam and vnlgur r Pillar-it 
where used* are merely ornaments stuck on high basementa, and 
altogether, but for its moss, few would pause to inquire its desti¬ 
nation. Thu re is not in any part, or in any of its details, evidence 
of that elegance or refinement which is the first autl most indis¬ 
pensable requisite in the architecture of a king's palace; a look 
of eonraenfifis* almost of vulgarity, prevadcK the whole, nnd thin is 
heightened by the appearance of neglect and dirt which is every¬ 
where ohseryuble. 

The palace at SHiunbrittm, near Vienna, \n supposed by the 
inhabitants of that city to make up for the defects of the Burg ill 
ardiittctmal display. It was erected, in IfiUfk from the designs of 
the siime Ftocher who built llic Son Carlo Borrameo i Woodcut No. 
'*'-*4 ). and meant to !*■ a copy uf Versailles on a small scale* It is 
in plaster, of cmunc: and having recently been adorned with a new 
Cc'itit of white and yellow washes, and the Venetian blind* punted of 
the brightest green, its effect is its gay as the Government House of u 
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Wist Indian Colony, but by no nitons admirable as a specimen of 
ArcUrtecfcnrul Art, 

Tha Xew Palace built by Frederick the fl resit at Potsdam is 
Superior to Schikihrnnii sts usl andrilttrLtiral object, though something 
in tlio same style, and more to be admired for iLn dimensions than the 
art displayed in its design or adornment. 

Germany is s[nearly deficient, us might bo expected, during the 
Remusaonoe period, in mpnirare'Eial trophies, such as triumphal arches, 
columns, jfcci*; the only really important example lrcing in Brandon- 
burg Thor, at the end of the linden, at, Berlin, This very narrowly 
escaped being a radly due budding, and* considering its uga (it was 
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erected between 17S4 and 17D2}, it ts one of the very Wt mproduc- 
tions of Greek Art that had then been erected. It consists of two 
ranges of sis Doric columns, joined in the direction of their depth 
by a screen of wall, which was necessary for the attachment of the 
leaves of the gates which fold back against them i and above the 
colonnade Is a quadriga* bearing a figure of Victory. 

It wits not.. perhaps, a very legitimate use of un Order to employ 
it where gate-4 were necessary, which the odlnmns only serve to nni^k, 
and the detajL. of tin, Order are not such m to satisfy the critical eyes 
of the present day ; Imt there is a hugeness and a grandeur alxint the 
whole design which in a great measure redeem the*# faults, and. 
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liikijiif it rill in all, except the Arc de TEtoile iU Paris, it would 1 m 
difficult to find tiny modern triumphal gateway in Europe tv hick could 
iN’Sir ti fair oonijiurinoij with this. 

At lie rim there are several buildings, suck as the Arsenal, the 
Pul'lie L&rarjr, the University, ,Vc, ( on which tourists have boon 
content to lavish their coaunendutioiLS for want of soiofAliiiig to 
rary the jiiniidtoiiY of blame Mint runs through nil that can he said 
i.f the fiertaan Architecture nf this nge. Put none of these are 
beyond tlic level of the merest mediocrity, and there dees not appear 
to single municipal or administrative building either at Vienna, 
Dn.rxlcn, Munich, nr any of the minor capital- 1 *, which A worth v of 
commemoration as an architectural object. 

Doting the thro* centuries of the Reimiasuncc period, the German 
imlii-K built ii q city |Miliu‘L'S to Is: rsainjjsm'd in any wav with those 
wbin'ii adorn oveiy town in Italy, nor one single eonntiy ntaidencc Mint 
can mutch ill grandeur the country saws tliut- tin- found in < very countv 
in England. From the great high-road* a I m track-1 ike residence is 
occwonnlly discovered at the cud or an avenue of stunted trees; Imt 
it would k as great a mockery to call it an object of Architecture, as 
to dignifr \i& qntuiinigti by culling it n park. 

Xkiiljin^p \n fuel. tui n well be tiiure uri&iii^ftir-taHir und less intercatmi*; 
tlinn the hfex^ry uf fienmin Ardiil<^iirc drying the Ueimi^iiiw period, 

]t . . . llult t1ie . T WHjn - afflicted by a hauksring after ClassfcaJity, or 

anj other fonu of Art ; or were seised with tliat mania for portiooos 
hy which so many uf onr public and private buildings have been dis- 

S™ 11 " m ' [j After the kst echo® of the 

Middle Ac® hud --cased to vita**, men forgot the ling arts, and were 
u.jitimt With any form of building which suited best the militarism 
purposes to which it was to be applied—and there the matter rated. 
They have now awakened from this trance, and are enefgtttadly bout 
m Graving ***** in architectural design. The itemin' W far 

lU M ™‘ ljl * nTtHwerM * l« the endeavour forms the subject of the 
succeeding chapter* 
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CHAPTER XL 
REVIVAL 


Although it is scarcely probable that Germany could long liavc 
remained uninfluenced by the demand far o higher close of Alt which 
spread throughout sifter the termination of the grant war which 

arose out of the catastrophe of the Fraodi Revolution* >til3 a rent 
credit in due to King Louts of Bavaria as being the first to -rive 
practical effect to the cull* and It was his example that stinmLtrrl the 
ether State* to exertion in the good cause. 

When a young man, residing at Rom, as Crown Prince of 
Bavaria* Louis seems to have lieon struck with admiration tor the 
great works he saw the re, and from their contemplation to have 
3 lid >i Iped a love id Art, which led him to resolve that when become to 
the Lliroiici he would devote kte energies to the rato ration of German 
Art,, aiid make bis capital the central point of the great movement he 
was eniiteinpIaLiu|r. Eiru^tlj anti i^rseveringly he worked towards 
tins end during the whole of Ilia reign : mid if the result Inis in it been 
bo ailisfuctort as might be wished, it La* not Ipoen owing either to 
want of intiiuK or of encouragement on the part uf the king* but to the 
system on which he prec'ceded* either from Inclination, or from the 
dmmcUr of the agents he was forced to employ In Carrying out his 
designs 

The ruling idea of the Munich school of Aiuhilecture seems to have 
been to feprodiiee as nearly m po^ible in facsimile every building 
that wees great or admirable In any clime, or at any previuit* |ieriod of 
history, wiiolly jmspwtive cither h .f its use or of the locality it was 
destined to occupy in the new capital. Whatever the king had lulmired 
abroad his architects were ordered to reproduce at home. The conse¬ 
quence is that Munich is little more than an ill-arranged fnn&cuiD uf 
dried specimens of foreign styles, frequently oil a smaller scale, and 
generally iu plaster, lint reproducing with nmre or less fidelity build¬ 
ings of all ages and styles, though in nine cases out of ten designed for 
other jiur|K>sc£ T and earned out In different- materials. 

Had the king on the other lm.w d t insisted that lib architects should 
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copy nothing* but must produce bnikiiugs original in design, m& 
adapted to the climate of Germany mid the usages of the moeteeiith 
century, he had ii in hi& power to lie the founder of o school of Art 
which would have rendered his name SlhtsfcrioUs iii all future ages. 
Probably such a conception was us much beyond the calibre of the 
rural patron^ mind lls St might have exceeded the talent of bus 
artiste to execute it, UnfortmiJiiely, the reprodtuition of the Par- 
thcir.in or the Pitti Palace enabled fiattm-iu to suggest that he had 
ei piaffed PeHcfes or Lhe Medici : and it wha not thought necessary to 
hint that the printer, who multiplier the work of u great poet, need m it 
necessarily foe m gnat os the author of the first conception. To the 
architects it w;lh Elysium ;—they had only to measure amt repeat: 
authority functioned nil blunders and relieved the urtiat from all 
responsibility. 

The experiment mu $a novel, at least in Germany, that it was at 
first hailed with enthusiasm ; but, after this had sulfided, the taste of 
the nation recoiled from the total want of thought displayed in the 
buildings at Munich* and their common sense revolted ut their want 
of adaptation to the ctuunusLimecs in which they are placed. The 
result tuny evcnttuiUj prove fortunate for the development of the art 
of Architecture. The king platted before his countrymen specimens of 
all stduKds and all styles: and the contemplation of these may arouse 
the German mind to emulate their beauties instead of scrviMy copying 
their details. But meanwhile the mind of the student is puzzled by 
the variety of examples submit ted for his ndiuiruliou. it the 
Wathalln or the Aue-Kinhe he is to admire ?—the Kunigsbuu nr the 
WittelWher Palace ? To which end of the Ludwig Strasse is he to 
look for his model of an ardi ? It mtiy prove to Ik! u li&efuL sdj'xd ; 
but it is now only a erhnofi, and nu muster's hand exists to guide the 
Students mind through the tortuous mazes of the unintellectual 
labyrinth in which he finds himself involved. It is difficult to imagine 
iu wliat direction the tide tuny ultimately turn. If the Herman mi ml 
is capable of originality in Art, ii ought to be for good. They have 
copied everything, and exhausted iliemsclvw with imitations mi 
twttwiifh II remain* to Ins seen whether they can now create anything 
worthy of admiration* 


Ec* ! lesiast iojlV**— 1: y ten* 

One of the earlier churches undertaken by the late king was thut 
of tft. Ludwigs in the street of the same name. It was designed by 
fiartner t in the so-calkd Byzantine style. Externally the budding 
h ftntp and kte little to recommend it, except some very tastefully 
executed ornaments in stucco. The two towers that flunk it am 
pkeed so far apart as scarcely to group with the mat of the design* 
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din! arc in thi-mwives as lean and as tmgmreful conceptions as atiy 
tluit Lave been per]«tTnted during this century. Internally, the 
fresooes which cover Its walls redeem its architectural defects, and are 
in fact the on I v excuse for the ciBpiojrdiciti of a style so little tractable 
as this is. If a law were in existence, either artistic or statutory, that 
frescoes shall only be used in conjunction will) this style, no out- of 
cocuse would object to its employment. But it is difficult to discover 
any reason why a building in auv other style should not 1* so designed 
tw to admit of painted decorations being introduced, so as to cover 
every foot of space from the floor to the roof ridge; and if it is so. the 
idea that Bran nine churches only should I* so decorated cun only 1* 
considered us ouc of those self-imposed trammels so characteristic of 
the modern school of Art. In fact, the art of forging frtteni to be 
W0 rn for display stems the great discovery of the Revival: and, 
though a knowledge of the meins by which this is done- is necessary 
to understand the arts of other countries also, its trammels sire nowhere 
so prominent and so universally adopted as in Munich, 

The Ane-Kirche, which was proceeding simultaneously with the 
Lndwtg-Xirche. is another prominent exauiple of the same system. It 
is in the late attenuated German Gothic style, without aide* or break 
of an v externally ; and, as an architectural design, ' h r . 1 

be admired; but its painted windows, like SL Ludwig’s fresco^, arc 
supposed to redeem its other defects. It *cd hardly I* added that, 
if the one is right the other must Iks wrong : two diametrically opposed 
modes of decorating and building, to be used in the same age hw the 
same ptutawes, can hardly both 1* c-pudiy good: anil in tlaae two 
instances, at all everts, neither con be considered successful from on 


urch ItdfCftiinxl point of new H 

Far more successful Hum either of these is the IWilica. erected 
under the superintendence of Zicbland ; which, as a whole,» perhaps 
-me of the most successful of modem imitative churchy Its dimen¬ 
sions ore considerable, being 2£$ ft. in length, wit i .1 "J 1 11 ” 
114 ft, ; wkli the np*, uartbes, covering nearly 4(^000 ft. Ex¬ 
ternally, the simplicity of the style has prevented any offence agaiav 
taste being con'tiuitHfd* and the portico i£ & siiitj-ale ntvw w 1 JI - ||T 5 ' 111 
good proportion with tht> rrat + imd ROggestE^® LJ f l ^ LL intends- i\i 
nafly the arrangement is that, on a smaller acute, «f the Basiluns of 
tbe'old Si, IW’s, nr St. Peter’s at Ro.imt-o 

two side aisles, divided from each other by sixty * our mouo’^^ 
cohitintB of grey marble, with white marble capitals, eat i « 1M 1 _ 1 
design, but all elegant, uixl all appropriately nus«. w tu <ar 
impost of an arch. The timbering of the upon roof is ,*riinl* too 
light, and lias a somewliat flimsy appearance, .. 

Except the pillars and their capitals, there » sreiredy » ' 
uiral moulding or ornament throughout tbe interior. »«-ry p 

vor,. ri, 
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\£ painted, and depend* on painting for it* ulfeetj and though the 
fcanlt ifl sitkfaeUiry and iKuutifuh it might easily have been better* 
Tin: uki ha^iliirzi buildings had m excuse for omitting m-hitra:tural 
del dl*. They Wrowod their pillars from older edilice^ and had not 
art mffii-ient to do anything beyond building a plain rubble or 
brick vviill over those pillars* and then trying to hide it a poverty by 
gjyiug and |jaint. Though the cgiimtia of the Munich uchoot of Art 
would not allow anything but H.-nik- copying, even of defects* then.' 
can be no doubt but that an architectural wit Id volt iroiti capital 
to cap?tab IkiMct string-courts and mouldings round the windows, 
would not only have unproved the interior iiiiineiiK i ly + but would have 
iddtd tin elfW't of the punted decorations, and given value to the 
frevetK^p which, from want of framing, lose to a considexubk extent, die 
effect they might otherwise have produced. A> these things however* 
did not exist in tin- original, it e* not fair to blatiue the architect for 
not introducing them in the copy. The task prpjtGsed to him was to 
reproduce a h:usilif.il of the liFfh century, and the standard by which it 
iuiis!: judged is how fur, in the nineteenth century he bus repro¬ 

duced the arts of that period of decay and degradation, He could 
easily have improved on hie model, hut that was forbidden. Such 
being the isnst, it would be easy to point out other defects than those 
above noted : but on thu whole there is proUibly no modern church 
more satisfactory, or which, from llie simplicity of its arrangement 
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nnd the completeness and elegance of its details, Fences bo solemn 
and so pleasing an effect. 

V* above pointed out/ the architects wlm were entrusted with tiio 
rebuilding of at. Pant* outside the walls at Rom,;, did noi consider 
themselves so bound by precedent na ZieWand and his abettors. ti'^gh 
it would Iillv. beer more excusable in tlieir caw- rliftii 111 ids. llitv 
hid tile timbering of their roof by a decorative nil inland introduced 
n better smeiHcr und more ornate amngeiuenfc of tlai-ir ckirc-uir? s 1,111 
hud existed in the old building : but with all this they ™u!d wit cere 
the defects inherent in this style of building clum-lies, I Ilk Hllss 
of basilicas is ncctssurily poor and nusm-tooking externally, from «>e 
want of towers or domes, to break the sky-line and g'™ varieiy to 
the plan : while, internally, they are monotonous ami deficient m the 

perepccdve and light and Bhnde which are [he charm of .i-rt =*l 

Gatlin: buildings, and which are also frequently found in the doimoil 
churches of the Renaissance period. 


WjUiHALIJU 

u the W albfllla a church ? If not, it would be difficult to say :eh«t 
It is. At all events, there seems la be no other class tinder which it 
mn wdJ lie ranged. Externally, it has no merit, but that of being “ u 
exact and literal copy of the Parthenon t hut situated on a ana hill m 
the hunks of the Danube, snltOTnded by the tall roofs of German ti 
big®, and village eptra. without one -single object to suggest bow 
came there, it is the most singular piece of fncougruity hat Arc na¬ 
ture ever perpetrated. Minerva, descenditur in ■ '* ^ ^ 

two quarrelling cabmen. WtlW Imrelly \« more out of pbtf£. Intern dy, 
too, the strange mixture of Oeramn »gas with Grecian myths, mu the 
clotiling of German traditions and Gorman vvi^a mth Llle ^ 
poetry awl grace of Grecian Art, jirwlutvs an effect so utterly 

to Tte^Iitect 00 doubt, saved hinwelf ™ enormous ammmt of 
tremble and of thought when he determined on 
a oopy of the Purtliemm : and lie also 1111 1 ^rttv 

would have l*en better than this, if appropn^ 1 10 tiw s'tnaiiou and 
r!22,lS if i. expn^dtmtMnllj clearly the objects for 
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the building was erected, t*» well a? the feelings <if (lie age in 
wfiich it was (snouted. 1 Though KIl-iizc only did whut most of his 
brother architects are doing, it was treason against the noble art ho 
profit : ntid his opportunities hint* been such that he is men to 
bhuoo than must of his brethren for the present stale of tlie art it, this 
inspect. 

Fortunately the irdutectoral amugoment of the interior ha? soimt 
novelty, combined with considerable appreciation of the dement* of 
Grecian Art ; arid, putting aside ail question us to its appropriateness 
and ill I reference lo the meaning of its ilti.nni- 
tions, it reprodtuas not nu won Idly cite effect of 
sneli u hill us might have existed in Greets in 
ttie days of her prime. Had Kloitae been content 
to re|iruiimv ilie interior of the Parthenon with 
t!, ° *ame servility us he did the exterior, he 
would have lust a great opportunity of showing 
how easily tin? details of Greek Ardijtectun land 
themselves to modem purposes, when applied 
-vith ji sufficient umotmt of care and thought 
I lie bull, which is 5fi ft. wide by 150 in length, 
is divided into three nearly * plait compart incuts 
hy projecting pit-re. The light is pleasingly 
introduced in sufficient quantities through the 
Kuif, the sculpture well disposed, end altogether 
it may he considered a* one of the most elegant 
as well us one of the richest hulls which have 
heel! produced in this century. Its great and 
only worthy rival is St. George’s Hull, Liv*pool,--the two forming 
cnnoiw illustrations of the ada]*ability of Grecian or Human Amid- 
tectcjfv to our modfizn purpose. 

Tliv Knhmes-htdle is « better attempt ut applying the detail of 
pine Greek Architecture to modern monumental purposes. ]j e n? t | B 
statnc is meant to be every tiling ? aud the urehtteeture not only 
allows it to k so, hnt aids the effect by tying, as it were, the statue 
to ihe hilkule, and suggesting a reason fur its king them, while the 
building is kept so low and subordinate as rather to aid the coloss il 
of tlie statue than to interfere with it. So far, therefore. ,** 
the Grecian principle of design was thought iadispensald? for the 
wulptum, the application or the Grecian Doric Order was not only 
legitimate bat apjHwprmte, and lius lieeu effected with more skill and 



1 Wki w LUint;! v pa j far an 

oHgifift] w.nrk bf HmJmaiL HcinS. while 
wft i-au hujf an ffmJkot copy of Ujo 


■^jhrZnEtKiii flf Itu|j!||, i^| for 50J.; y.t tli-is 

tiietnn- in .[Hiw a* af>;>m|iriuto to Lctolon 
o» to Milan. 
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originality in this instance than Is to be round in any oilier adaptation 
of it in Munich, 


Skcclak.-—M ohicil 

The filyptotliek m one of the curliest iui it is one of thy best of 
KL-ukc's Munich designs. As id lIm: Rulttruss-hiilk'. then: it eetioin 

arm nu it of apjirojJriotonea^ in a Cla^icol, irimlnwltea build Rig Ujinr 
enured to contain ancient sculpture or mndtini example filled on 
tile rame principles ; imd both extenudEy and fiiteniiilly this fallen' 
is singularly well arranged for the purpose to which it was, to In3 
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r scuipture-guiiciy in 
1 although the orna- 
toof may lie open to 
f heaviness, they were 


applied. Having l*en erected before any biddings existed In its 
nr.iii'hbourliiHiil, the iirebileefc dins not seeru to have foreseen Utut it 
ttaiutl appear low when brought into competition with tidier edifices; 

ami ,this defect is further increased 
by the she of the portico; which, 
though elegant and wtll-designud 
in itself, is too huge for the struc¬ 
ture tu which it is attached. The 
Exhibition tnildiqg, which forms 
the pendant to the fijyptothek, on 
the opposite side of the square, 
a voids these defects hy being pinccd 
on a lofty stylobate, and its portico 

approached by a handsome flight of 
Htep-s. It thus gains considerably 
in dignity, though it is at the ex* 
pense of its older mid less preten¬ 
tious ncighkair. 

Internally, the Olyptothek is 
letter arnmged and letter lighted 
tliAii any other scutjjture-gall 
Europeaiul although 
meats on the 
the reproach of heaviness, 
tke fruit of tbe first attempt to 
employ ft redan details in this man- 
ntifp mid they are Always elegant 
a»d appropriate s and with a better 
treatment lo colour ami gilding, 
tliofjc defects might be made muuh 
leaa prominent. 

The Pfiii&eotheki which was 
erected about the same time by the 
same architect, is in some respects 
^perior to the Glyptotkck. Both 
exterudlj and internally the dmgn 
is that of a pklure-pillery* and 
m clearly expressed that it fo \ m - 
p'lSsJhle to mistake it for anything 
The materials, u>o—brick with 
istone drcHWiiigH an* left to tell their own tale, and add to the nsrof 


£H. 


Kku uF dnpfrdbHfc. numck. 
Sob leu M tit I mi,. 


J The mud* an whiph the Kemrtan 
fnurbke nr» bjuI here, rtica 

fur to ohvinU> mm tus Eh^linUinup/u 
roRMl tbmt th<-y 4id hot f*I| to the lot of 


h nation whh-h eonnm met a mnw 
mjElLxMe building- for this purpofeu r>mr 1 
lbs BriLUIj MnjMttn. 
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imthfulness wWch pcrvudcs t!u j whole building The worst feature 
of the design is the flawed attSkde fstmding tht wliolu length cf the 
front on the principal storey. It is finite true that there are similur 
atcadca in the Yntican, which it I m been found mxssarf fltibseq^ntly 
to gliiae in order to protect their frescoes from the atmospheric iri- 
finenccs ; but it is a ahLgttl&r LDBtcmce of the Chinese habit of imnd 
of Munich architects* that they should build a glared umulo m iimui- 
tiott of ihtim at Soroe* winch have been so perverted fnotu their original 
purpose. One fourth or one sixth of the window^pUCe would have 
Ixjeu more than sufficient for l!lis corridors; and, urchitecttirftlly f 'ho 
back oF Lhe building: i B Far more suLisfiictery than the front, though 
there are two storeys of cointOOUplace windows under the Order that 
represent this pretentious arcade in the front. l hey\ however, are 
tim*ful p and, euusequ&ntly cosily excused ; whereas the corridor i» so 



hot hi rammer, nart so cold in winter, tltot ir. '■ st]n " t '* I|St ^ 
approach t-o the galleries : and stall soasona *>* t*Ji|».»sci to _ a im *l i 

changes that it is impossible to preserve the frescoes ^ wkdj ito 

walls are adorned. In other respects the arr.iiw* n»ni " ^ u * 

is the most perfect yet devised for its purposes. *' ljt mi fe ulU " , f 

than the nwjge of great gulletfe- down ec^ for ^ 
smiler cabinets on one side, and Uf pro{>er' ” . V _ 

of approach m. the other. It waidd ^ ^ 

the entrance had been in the centre of the pnin ^l rent, end the 
staircase projected out behind: but t In: ohjriL evi ent y was o n» 
the corridor, thongh that adrantep has been lost m eonscjncnce of the 

way in which the design was carried oat, _ 

Behind this -alien a new one has weraflf been erected, wbch 
,, i l c.> «r siiiiikG any building that ever 

certain!v is on^inub ninsmuch &£ u ^ ^ 
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was erected before, and, it is to le hoped, ever will 1« erected here¬ 
after ; but it loses the advantage of even this merit by pretending to 
k- in the Bymntme style, though adorned externally with frescoes the 
subjects and design of which most antnistlfcably kloiig to the present 

hour. But, in addition to these defect*, the building i* nnpknairur 

iu form, and so deficient iu light and slunk as to be positively dis- 
ogtembfe. 

Ihv Ruj-al PuLo; nt Munich h by no roeniig bo snecesesfuJ iah JitCunajA 
m tluise JiL^L-iiaiitfL'J brriliiiit^K, The fajpuk* towartls the Theater Pints 
is rad ij a kid copy, on a reduced scale, of the Fuluzzo Pitii jit Florence s 
and us if it were not degradation enough to sec ita bold rustication 

repi-titod In bad stucco, the effect is further deteriorated by in increase 

in the relative site and frequency of the apertures, and the intnxlm:- 
tion of a ren- lean range of pilasters in the upper storeys, usd a conec- 
<|uent diminution of the projections as a compromise between the rusti¬ 
cations and the Order. J’Ue garden from lias less pretension, and is 
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conseijiieutly k*s open to criticism; but at best it is scarcely superior 
to a stuccoed terrace in the Itegcnfc’a Park, and executed in the same 
material, the only striking difference being that the loggia in the centre 
is pointed in fresco internally, but, as there is no colour elsewhere, it 
bus more the effect of a spoL thnu a [wrt of one great design. 

Till very recently the Ludwig Strosae was tin- pride of Munich, 
flartner’s great buildings, the Library, the tJuiversity, the Blind 
Scliool, Klca®* War Office, and the Palace of the Prince of Lichten¬ 
stein. were thought to be the »* } >h<* ultra of Architecture. Il is now 
admiited that, notwithstanding a certain elegance of detail, there is a 
painful monotony in the cndksw rejietitioti of similar small openings 
,n GMuer's buikiinas, and a flutm** „f mfuce not redeemed by a 
reach icolatod cornice : for it is so small as to be abtmrd if intended to 
represent a defer*] c expedient, sad not sufficient to afford shadow to 
stub monotonous fufinlw. Nor is tin- dull monotony of the street much 
relieved by the introduction of a Human triumphal aidiwav at one end. 
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far loo small to clow; such it vista, or u ^hAdawless repetition of die 
Loggia dm Lunzi at- the od^r* 

Thu good people of Munich themselves eeetn aware of the mifttEike 
that bra been mudc in the design of the Ludwig Stmsse, Inasmuch as* 
mncc then, they have erected n new street, on nearly the same scale* at 
right. angles to this, and extending from The Palace to the riven In- 8 
itead, however, of the grand simplicity of its rival, the Maximilian 
Strasse h of the gayest type of modern Gothic, if iho term Gothic can 
he applied to ft style that is like uothitkg that ever existed in tho 
Middle Ages: but it is u&umcd to ac^olne this nmk from having 
pointed openings wmwlim nmilion^ and contorted mouldings, with nu 
orea&iaiml Lrefqil or ipuitrefol of the Wittcll^ehLT Palace pattern. 
Now that it \a finished it may fairly Ite praUHIitoed to he the IhmsEest 
and mmi iin^iiiidueiory attempt that has yet been made to reproduce 
the style of n bygone ugix The Railway Station, on the other hand, 
may be eonalderLHl els a successful attempt to adapt the briek architec¬ 
ture of iiHiluwat Italy to modern OiO* The general design Is very 
pleasing, and the details elegant; eieiJ if it- were not that the style is 
assumed to prohibit com ices and copings, the whole might. con- 
sJilereil a success ; bat it wants eyebrows* and there ia a weakut'ss 
arising from want of shadow which redacts it to u very low guide in 
the scale of arehitectural effect. 

On the whole, die survey of the Revival of Architecture* a* seen at 
Munich, from the accession of Ludwig 1. to the present day, is by no 
means encouraging. Immense sums have been lavished with the very 
best and highest, motives—men of undoubted talent liuve been em¬ 
ployed, not, only us arehuecks P but os sculptors and puiliters, to a^i?,t 
in completing what the architect designed ; hut with all this, not one 
perfectly KiiLEstfuctury building bus been produced, and the general 
result may Inj considered oh an acknowledged failure, Inasmuch m 
the principle on which the school of Ludwig was based were entirely 
ignored by that of Maximilian, and tbe artists of the present day are 
already ashamed, and aught U> lie, of what was done ten or twmily 
yn-iirs ago* It h not clear whether it is the fault of the artiste nr their 
employers bur both are hampered and weighed down by the false idea 
that mere memory can ever supply the plucv of thought in the creation 
or firoduciion of works of Art . 


B£R^el 

Although the city of Berlin has not \mn remodelled to anything 
liku the sim extent n Munich, md the architectuml lumamotil to 
1ms not been herddfld to the world with ilie si"* amount of sclf- 
kudutiou which the Inhabitants of th e sontlium capim! h*i' <-• in 
iu, still the northern people seem on the whole to 1“W* ™ fnilv us 
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if hut inure m the artWtorts l liiil have been ciupltm-d on 
thdr grad buildbg& The revival also sterna to be more real, find 
to have descended deeper, inaaumch m many of the modern houses in 
Berlin are models of ukgttiiee ami good tote* while the private arehl- 
tiptm of Munich S a commonplace to a degree flataniahiiig in a city of 
audi pax-tensions. 

The Fraaian^ however, are not n ehurt-h-biiildmg moe ; child they 
are very far from being eGcces&ftd tn the few attempt they have made. 
One of Uiu moat prominent example m Berlin its the Wcrder-Kirchu 
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near the Fiibice, a brick building in the SCKalled Gothic style, but both 
internally and externally m little to he ad mi red any fltmctnre of it* 
class and age. It, must, however, k mentioned that 8ohmTral a who 
designed it, wu* essentially n Clascal architect, and understood or 
admired the Gothic style nkut as much m our Sir Christopher Wren, 
His own original design for this church was Claissic, and a fur more 
kautiful und appropriate compoaition than the one which the then 
nascent sentimentalism of the Romantic school forced upon him. This 
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is the mure to be regretted for his sake, ns his greatest executed design 
iti liis favourite style is the Nicbohi Church at Potsdam, and, whether 
from his fault, or that of those who employed him, ennuot be considered 
successful as an architecture! composition. 

Externally the church consists or a nearly cubical block l-’O ft. 
aqomv in plan, l>v 87 tit height, with a Corinthian portico attached to 
one side, far tot* small for its position, and with a great dome placed 
on the top, as milch too large for the ether proportions of the church. 
Internally the projKirtious are even worse, for it is practically a rood 
loft ft, H|Uure. a ltd Uii in height!—a blunder "which all the elegances 
of detail, which Schinkel knew so well Imw to employ, can neither 
render tolerable nor even palli.'.te In any degree. The truth seems Pi 
be that the Gtrnwot have hod very little experience in church-building 
of late years, and have no settled canons to guide them, while it re¬ 
quires a man of ut> small genius or experience to foresee what the exact 
effect of his building will be when executed, though on the drawing- 
board it may seem to fulfil all the conditions of the problem. 1 

Although Berlin cannot Iwast of may church so beautiful its 
Ziublaiid's basilica, or so complete a forgery us the Walhalla, tier 
Musenm is a more perfect aud more splendid building than any of the 
cugnate examples at Munich. The portico consists of eighteen Ionic 
columns between two antic, extending iu width to -, > r i ft., and in 
height, from the ground to the top uf the com ice. it uionsnrcr 1 ■ I ft. 
It has also the very uuusnal advantage of having no windows in its 
shade, hut an o^n recessed staircase in the centre, sufficient to give 
meaning to the whole; and now that the internal null is painted 
with frescoes—though these iu themselves am by no moults com- 
readable—it, bus more meaning and fewer solecisms than any other 
portico of the same extent which turn been erected in modem Europe, 
The great defect is, perhaps, tlim it is not high enough for its 
situation. The space before it is large, and some of the buildings 
around it are high, while the square block which concents the dome 
in the centre is not sufficiently important to give tlm requisite height 
mid dignity to the bnMing. It is also uuoUier proof of the extreme 
difficulty Jr adapting purely Classical Architecture to modem pur¬ 
poses, that most of the beauty and nil the lhm-s of l)i» IttiiitiM 
portico disappear except when seen directly in front. Tlm momei.t 
you view it in connection with the flank*, you t*»«ve that it is only 
a mask to a ray oommotipbice building with Llirtt- storcra *>( rathet 
mash window inserted id u stuccoed wdl l 


1 If tfafl e*mmI peoplfl in Berlin carry out 
the TubdDilillj^ fif tliolr cothi-lltrtl 

|n tin? dtaign wLkL is iiink'nt^l if* 

h*VD bct’fi iiCrt'ptL-J for tint |Hrrpe*- 

mult will be sojsittliiag very irMM 


iwM II hm all thv fmill- of pm por¬ 
tion uf tbte dhumK hut dt'tmjurwl wtih a 
mtr+ngenm* unci 1 Ltlil whkb 

u v r «y retikiirtikWc, 
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It is dirtiifult Lo tinders tand wliy Scliiniel did not light his upj« 
Btttwy, a dnt aj mn g tlxs pi«uro guJIgrles, from the roof. AH modern 

C3C|Miritl(M0 gOC8 
prove Llmt ihe pie- 
1 urea would have 
gained by this ar- 
nmgameui, uml by it 
the exterior of the 
11 uj Mi i ig would cef- 
thinly bivvy been 
brought mnoli more 
in haraiuiiy with its 
Jxirttca 

Imer 11 idly the 
aqiuiitt form of the 
building 1 admitted of 
very little oppor* 
tciuicy for Evrdiitce- 
turn] display; nml 
the mody in which 
tiiy picture-gallery is 
crowded with screens 
tukee it- wholly out 
of the category of 
architect urn! de¬ 
signs* hut the whole 
is iu pood Lustc, mid 
the cent ml hall with 
its dumy ia o very 
noble find ivell-pno- 
portioned apartment* 
in perfect harmony 
with the portico, 
though, like it T over¬ 
powering the more 
utiEiiJiriiiii part of 
the building. 

Immediately in 

re^LT uf thin Milium 
UEicith-ur U;is been re¬ 
cently etvited by 
Stiller* which* though 


iotitiug Jit tie or no 

pretemions to mvhumimd display outside* ib u Far more sirisfmmT 
th^guus u whole than its more ambition* pitdei-^r. In no j art is 
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Chore attv attempt to make it appear anything but what it really is—« 
threc^toreycd bwMIafc arataumig gutteries for the accommodation of 
works of art; but the whole is carried out with so much judgment,, ami 
the details ore so elegant, that, with infinitely won? convenience and 
probably t«s than half the relative cost, it has pleading to look upon 
as Schinkefs great creation. lw principal merit, howivcr, consist* 
iti its internal arrangement. The great staircase—now that iu fns- 
coca and decorations are completed -i* prnhibly mi matched by any 
similar a[nutment iu any building or iniliwe in Europe, cither for 
dimensions or design. It leads to a series of apartments on each 
of tim three Boors," designed with reference to the collection it was 
destined to contain, and the frescoes which adont cadi room are 
ctjiuillv in accordance with ita object In fact, no modern palm*, 
wudi less u«y modern muse tun, displays the same amount of thought. 
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or tbu mmv liupluv luinnony nf uni^tii: design with utilitarian pur- 
pose, this boildtng dues. Without the imndwtinti of n single 
detail that is not piuidng to conic mptiite, or which does not add to 
die beauty of the whole, every port is disunited to the utmost cue lit 
consistent with die purposes of the Museum, and every ornament is 
aiinraprialc to the place where it is found. 

’ Xesl to that of the Museum, Schhikel s beat design in Bt-rim is die 
Theatre in the Gu Wynnes Plata f Woodcut XV which will I* 
noticed further in the chapter mi Theatres 

Schinkel -mi hnnllv U- said to have l wen equally snc i-ssfnl m 
the fiuiu.lt lie milled to the old contorted design nf the Public Library 
under die Linden, it i- simple and well-proportioned, and its details 
elegant and appropriate ; bill the efT.-ct is im.naiomuis and cold, uml 
the little attic windows under the n inline lead mie t-> suspect u sham 
which docs not exist: hut its wor,t defect is, that tta extreme severity 
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is neither in accordant with its purposes, nor in harmony with the 
ohlor 1 1 iu hi in? to which, in spite of the repudiation of it-, stylo, it is 
u 1 1 fort n (lately at Iwliiid. 

The Duurd-bcwe on the ophite aide of the street hut been much 
ami deservedly admired. It is an elegant, and, ils far as the Cliurictil 
styte would admit, an appropriate building for its purpree—much 
more so than that erected by the same architect for the same purpose 
at Dresden, There is a massive simplicity about the Berlin example 
which speaks of resistance and security; at Dresden, the building, 
though pleasing kith in proportions and detail, might be a casino, a 
tilla. or »ii>thing, it baits 1111 murk of its destitution on its face. 

In all these, as in alanwt all bis works, Scbinkel adhered literally 
to the Revived Classical or fiotbic stylos us he understood them ; the 
only important occasion on which lie du|«irted from tlmtc principles 
ami attempted originality king in the design for the ButLsdiulc, or 
Building Academy, situated near the Ptikec at Berlin. The design of 
this edifice is extremely simple. Jt is exactly square in plan, mca- 
miring 15(1 ft. each nay, and is 70 ft. in height throughout. The 
tower storey u devoted to simps j the two nest to the purpose* of the 
institution ; ami aliove this is an utlic in the roof, which hater is not, 
however, seen externaliy. us it slopes backwards to n courtyard in the 
centre. The omameatation depends wholly on the construction, cun- 
sistfug only of jaers between. the windows, string-courses marking 
the floors, a slight cornice, end the dressings of the windows and doors. 
All of these are elegant, and s» far nothing am k- more truthful or 
appropriate, the whole being of brick, which is visible everywhere 
Notwithstanding aU this, the Bumclinlo cannot 1* considered us 
entirely successful, in Miftseq lienee ..f its nreliitect not taking suHi- 
cici.tly into consideration lIjo nature of the material he was about to 
employ in deciding on it* general character}*I ics. its (simple outline 
would have been i.dininddy suited to a Florentine or Roiuun pohu* 
bn ilt uf large blocks of stone, or to a granite edifice anywhere ; lmt 
it tvus a mistake to adopt m severe an outline in an edifice to l*s 
constructed of such small imiteriaki us bricks. I fad S hinktl brought, 
forward the angle! of Ids building and made them more solid" in 
npiMiruncc, he would have improved jt to a great extent. This would 
have been easy, as much Jess window eject is required at the angles, 
where the nHuns cun be lighted from two sides, while the [Kvoritiuajon 
of wind is now the weakest part would have given the building that 
monumental diameter which elsewhere is obtained from nuiaaivcRCKi 
of material. This wonW also have given vertically tlmt light awl 
slwde which it i* almost iwpossiblo to obtain from" horizontal pro- 
j actions unless stone or wood is employed. Though van- nearlv «oc- 
cewful. this design fails in living quite so, tanuM, though its details 
an- perfectly appropriate lo the mutt rials in which it k erected, its 
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outline and general ehumoier tnv at variance with these* ami Udong 
to another clas?; bad both Ixjea in ucrordaiiCe, it would have been 
Scfainkvl + s Imst performance, and one of the most satisfactory structures 
in Berlin. Even ns it is* it marks an epoch in the art, when a matt 
in BcMrik&rs position dared to erect anytluu^. SO origi nal and so free 
from 0b*sdctil or < iothEc feeling m tins deai|ni certainly ^ 

Though these buddings suv not. It must be confessed, faultless, 
tViw luvvi 1 nil a ecrtLiin quality of grande nr and purpose about them 
which render* them pleasing atid worthy “f tktlcptdoii t but whether it 
arisen from in dividual caprice or a decadence of taste, gome of the 
more recent erections of Berlin are far from l>eiiig kh ^xiisfiictory. I he 
private residence of the late King, under the Linden* now o^upied by 
the frown Prince and our Prince Royal* is, though of grEsL pre¬ 
tence, still it very poor design. A low Iwscmtut, meant only for 
officer supports a portico of four rorintbmn culmim-s covering two 
storeys of windows, and these are repeated ilh pilasters all round the 
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building, Over this is » very tall attic, overloaded with ornament, 
wliicb is fur from bang in good taste. The whole looks more tike an 
English eomtij-hotiBO of the early Georgian cm than aim Ling that 
Olijrilt tu Imj erected in Berlin at the present day, 

Tlh‘ new Eschar^, too, h very much. of the mine character. A 
commonplace bnsement, rusticated on one side, and with it range of 
diminutive Boric columns oti the other, supports a considerable 
number of Corinthian pillars on two faces, some detached, some stuck to 
the waits, some flattened into pilasters. There are two storeys of 
windows ttndor these pillara, and an attic above. The whole* will 
lie one of the most expensive and elabomtely-omomeEited buildings in 
the city, but the amount of thought displayed is very small indeed, 
aim] its design very comuionpdace and (jiiestmnable. 

If the Berlin architects, after so fair u start, are to sink to such 
mediocrity, it will lie very aid indeed. But the state of private Arelii- 
lecture gives great encouragement to the idea that Ik; tier things may 
be Jewked for. In no city of Europe hiss the elegance of Ok-dcal Art 
bet'tj SO BiicoefBftitly applied lo domestic edifices. In the new quarters 
of the city and the suburbs, especially utjoui the Thiergurten and the 
Auhali Gate, there arc some specimens which it is reallv a pleasure 
Hi look upon. Seldom dp we find pillars or pilnstera running through 
two Storeys, and still mote rarely do we find a cornice anywhere but 
in the top of a building, which, uf coume, is the only plots where it 
oujibt tn k. The string courses ure kept subordinate, but always 
murk the ih*>ra ; and each storey is a n,replete design iu itself. When 
ornament is applied, it in to the window-dressing or constructive 
features, and generally elegant and in good teste, so that the result of 
tJlc ffloIc is lmi ™ natififaetory than any to Ik found elsewhere, doe 
even excepting I’Kris. AU that is wonted is a little more perseverance 
in tlitt saute Cfjiir^v ttiut certain details tmj be more tlioi'oughlr 

iiatii rah rim .d the whole style settle into that complete ness which 

would prevent the proUd■ility of future aberration. 

Ti\ hether this will lie the case or not is Hither problematical. 
■Already we find early French Heriwswincc urmunents mid high roofs 
jN-i pmg through occasionally; aud fashion, jt is to t v feared, may, us 
i r generally does, prove too strong fur common sense to Ik able to resist. 
It will le very Sid indeed should lids prove in l:v the rase > fur .Holu- 
IHK-Uta 1 Architect arc, to k- satisfactory, must Ik hi acwirelnnce with, 
utid luised iifon. Domestic Art, If it is to Ik true and to Hjiatb to onr 
feelings, f ertainly there it no city in ciodeni Europe where the 
architects have shown such aptitude in combining all that is dy^uit 
in the ChesMul styles with the wants and requirements of modem 
habits; and if tiiey now forsake the true jmib, it is difficult to eny 
where we are to look fur any indications of Lope or promise for the 
future. 
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The ksL class of the new houses- at Berlin are of the type npre- 
ti&ted its Woodcut No. 241, where the windows tire left to teSi their 
own *tory T with only u slight rustication at the hose of the building, 
imd a eamice at the top : to these are added mi occasunud verandah or 
bnlcouy. lint which is neither u |urt of the txmgtKiirtSan* nor interferes 
in any way with the main Ilml^ of the design* With these simple 
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element* numerous very elegant and iirrposio^ mansions have been 
erected of Sate yau*—wma much richer l1ih.ii thb example, sonic few 
plainer; hut all ochihitiug the same strict sLdherence to truth ami the 
same absence of affectation. 

Occasionally, m in the recently erected house of Cornu Pomtnles, 
there is* perhaps* too evident an attempt to reproduce Gnachn details 
in more severity than is quite compatible with modem Domestic 
Architecture ; hot when the whole is bo elegant a* this example, mid 
when alu really eswntial part of the design is sacrificed to produce this 
effect, the introduction of these Clftasic details is pardonable. In Lite 

museum and studio which Klcnze built fur Count hiw:vriiLski, the 

■ 

principles of Creek Art arc carried far beyond what arc found in 
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m mlKse—to such an atom indeed, is Grecian (helms 
ibm, b m amount to ttfcctetfou: but this is a rare cm.-nmstoiiee 

Ut '\nodier gradation of this style * illustrated in Woodattfc X*.- 213. 
which, though mtaried at Mag, is by a Beriin architect ; ^.d, 
though ornamented with CWiod upproach,*. more n cnriy to 

Mediaeval Ming. This tendency is, in fact, tie™* on «luoh the 
stvk will probably be shipwrecked. Already the Romantic School in 
Gfflmwiy is opining immense influence : mid although all the attempts 
they have hitherto made in Gothic Architecture have proved utter 
fctlrtw . still the architects are working hard. and, with the 
of what has been done in France and England before Uietr eyes. muy 
esuilv produce us good forgeris a* we We done—if thnj tcis» iL 1M 
ns hope they may he saved this lari and « m& «* architectural 

debasement. 

n ma oBS'. 

Only two lpuildmgH of any importance We toi erected at W*W 
„f late ratW. besides HcbintaTs Goaid-hom* mentioned libtffe. The 
fin, (l l'tlK,^ Le tire new theatre ; the oti*r the new pfctart gullery t 

Kl1 The OTningHnent of the picture grdfery is tapicd from that of the 
rimtootbek at Munich, with only such changes u the necc^iti^ of it 
sumuion rendered re*-?. The M towards **«■«£ 
much the same jialleried arrangement: but the openings . * 

the piers mare tolid, and anything more in necordam* with common 
*.J wottld have Wn riranfrelv mil of pint* in a fa^dc fommig ^ 
Xoca the fourth side of the Zwiruer <*L On 
the river a thin! tier of gallerias has teen cn*M 
roof which gives—estemalty — a considerable degree « • 

Sin to J principal stoiy; and 4. ventre b an ekgaiu and e« 

CtoprW l^ of £U * ** «"*« * ** ***** 

a-a a-teaef-y u-** 

a teww '!;n: i. ut nil worth, of ntllliiintwii. ’I* " C * ’ Hl ‘ 1“L 

are as commonplace as the old, any imposing L u ' > ’ ... 

arising frcm their dimensions ahum : while ^uwv\ copies of W 
L and udp*. in the style which modem <«■ 

tecta cull Gothic, betray on nettled rietc of *0* •££* ^ 
mutter, and a want of purpose which can only lead " vo 

tHj W Laslt^ 

VlESTKA* 

The public bandings of Vienna hardly ^how that its inbabiuinU 
Imve profited by the movement lading T Ji ^ m ® a “ r ^ l J trlb 0 
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Germany, or care more for the display of urchitoctuml design than 
l1 lu-E r forefathers did at any jicriod since the beginning uf the six¬ 
teen th century. 

h is true that ju a ht ■ if enthusiasm, arising from the ncfjniajtifaxi 
uf the slut lie of Th^iis by Cad&vri, they, too, ifrU'muned on 11 living n 
Walludk in which to enshrine their purchase, ami forthwith conn- 
mcneed the erection of a copy of the so-cidfwl Temple of Theseus »t 
Athene. Hail they jpatMid h» investigate the matter a little, it would 
jmil<i]My have km found that. the temple they were copying was 
rally dedicated to Mara* arid that the shrine of their new god watt of 
a different shape and style altogether. But the Vieuueee are not ami* 
ipuuivs. so this did not matter. Had they been architects, they would 
hare known that to 3*e seen io advantage the Grecian Done Order 
meat lie placed on a height where it cam be looked up to+ and the 
Oieduiifl, in consequence, always chose elevated dies for their tenipW 
There are no lulls in Vienna suited for this pur]x*e : but there are 
come grand old baaltoiis which would have formed the noblest terniccs 
for such a building* had the id cat suggested itself to them. The next 
brat place wm the crest of the glads, where it could have been 
approached, though in a far leas degree, on an ascending plane : but 
even this advantage was neglected, and they finally determined on 
fcrectmg It at thr k&ttmn of ih? rfiich / 

When the Edinburgh people placed ihdr Doric institotion ni the 
fooi of the mound, it woa as great a mistake ns they wdl ckmld make ; 
but a Doric pcristjlar temple at the bottom of the ditch of a fortress 
surpass^ everything that has yet been done in the way of architec¬ 
tural bathos. 

We may hope there has been un improvement in taste and judg¬ 
ment since then, as they have recently erected on the glads a Gothic 
church, which is really a very beautiful building. As will lie seeu 
from the plan, it is practically a copy of Cologne Cathedral on a 
reduced scale, being 295 ft. in length externally, with 11 nave m ft. 
wide internally ; mid in&ide the transept it is 160 ft from wall to 
wall : so it is really a lirat-dnss church, as far m dinmiyous go_ Its 
details are all designed with elegance, and executed with care * m that, 
altogether, it probably is the best modem reproduction of the style cd 
Cologne Cat I ted rah The poetry and abandon of the older examples is* 
of course, warning: hut after the completion of cue or two fuc!i build¬ 
ing wl- skill he saved from the moiisbrositits of that strange sty)n 
which the Gendins have recently been in the habit of ass uming 
Gothic l 

A still larger church hits recently been erected m the Cathedral oE 
Lina. It is H>0 ft. lou^ Internally and the transept is |k* ft. from 
wall to wall. It Inns only oik- western tower instead of two, 
and is neither so rich in on tunic at nor so complete in its details 
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na tin.' Viennese example, Both, however. imi vciy grand churches, 
and probably indicate that the future siylc uf itrlesitttthftil ediBves in 
Austria n r i]l—iua witli us—be in the style of Line Middle Ages. If 
this should be the wl^ t of 
course we cun loot for nothing 
from tlihi country 1ms. rvpn>* 
dilution* of bygone deflEgtm. hi 
ll country so intensely t'Lithulic 
els Austria, tide will ut leiLSt I to 
appropriate* ami the adepiiun 
of this system there need Is? 
lamented only in on artistic 
point of view \ if we limy judge 
from the very little they have 
done in post ages, this cannot 
tie ii subject of deep regret to 
the architectural world. 

The moet striking, m we] I 

;ls ihe [iji.*L extensive, new build¬ 
ing in or about Vienna* is the 
new Imperial Arsenal : and this 
b all the more credit b]e, inas¬ 
much m UiL^ da® of design is 
generally handed over to the 
engineer, and lie b left to pro¬ 
vide an best he ami for the 
utilitarian itigoncies of the wine, with little* if any T reference to the 
artistic effect. In this instance* though the whole b of brick, with 
only the slightest [»o^ihle admixture of tiooiHlnssing in the more 
ornamental ports, the different blocks have been ho aniii^l tluit their 
purpose is easily understood* and in order that they luuy group pku- 
ingly with those around it. 

It is an immense square of building, measuring about B5tt ft. in 
front by nearly gMini ft. in depth. At ew:h angle is a great casemnivd 
Uirruck. Between these the longer sides are occupied by blocks of 
storehouses. Opposite the entrance is the chapel, and in the centre are 
the cannon foundry nnd small-arms workshop. 

Besides these, fronting the entrance, is the armoury—by far the 
most ornate portion of iho group, and a very pleasing specimen of the 
style of brick architecture adopted by the Italians in the .Middle Ages. 
It may lie objected tluit the style is too ornate, the parts too small and 
florid for the purpose to which they are here applied ■ and ii is true 
that a inure severe and massive style would have been mure nppren 
prime to the purpose—but sift it is in a courtyard, and not seen from 
the ontiidti, thus objection b hardly tenable, the effect of the whole 
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being so plcajring that we most overlook each alight failings in this 
iimrlisLie ruuntrv. 

At Fcsth a Jewish synagogue \m just been completed in the aamo 
style, and by the same- architect—L. Fbimc-r: which h else most 
striking huiMing in that eity* There is an affectation of Orientalism 
In the bsillooiL-lIko cupolas—certainly not Oriented —which crown tins 
tow urn LLiktl unglt& 1 mid, being gik f detract considerably from the 
otherwise sober appearance of thi^ struetruk, Xotwithstonding this, 
nothing dm well be menu elegant than the mode in which the various 
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batidfl of differs lit cotuitrwl bricks, ntv dis)*)^]* ojk 1 the why in which 
they land the various i*irts of the design together. The etauu-work 
of the windows is also mo re than usually well designed* anil in 
perfect harmony with the details of the brick edifice to which they 
Ijelutig. Greatness and grandeur nte of course niiaLtmnabfc m this 
style and with this mnterinl, bat the mode in which it i s used m the 
Munich end other railway stations En Germany* with the taste dis- 
plnyed hi this RymgQgm* und in the Arsenal at Vienna, shows that a 
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very conmidumbk amount of elegance can In- attained hy tin- nsv nf 
different coloured brick a with, u slight admixture of ttotte and of terra¬ 
cotta ornaments; ami there U no mn why these inatarials should 
nut !*_■ employed with lbe mewi modern n$ well as nwith tile Med bread 
styles. 

Although there are, lxsides this, some uty large ami important 
buildings Lit Pestli, and some very |jieturc&:jnely situated oms in 
Buds, there are none which can pretend to modi arribi tectum] beauty. 
They are all according to the usual recipe — pilasters and plaster, 
adorned with white or ye]low wash* relieved by green Venetian blinds. 
At Vienna another dement is introduced, very destructive of arclu- 
tectum! effect, in t]Le double windows which it is found necessary 
to employ everywhere. The outer ones, in consequence* being flush 
with the wall, there is no apparent. depth of reveal to the windows, 
and the whole is as fleii and unmeaning us it well enn be. ^Vlien we 
add to this that all the walls are stuceoed and all tlie more delicate 
mouldings ihakicl by repeated uf whitewash., it is msy to under¬ 
stand how vain it, would lb: lu look for any very pleasing exam pin of 
Architectural Are among the tnodepi Louses of Vienna or its ueigh- 
bnurhood* 

The great momistic establMnnents which still exist in-vnriouH parts 
of the Austrian; dominions would have afforded mimljerl^ opf*>rtum- 
ties for Areiiitcctuntl display among u more a rustic people ; but noun 
of them arc remarkable for any evidence uf taste in this direct I an. 
One of the oldest and most celebrated is Kloatnmenbeigi near A ianna. 
In the year 1TSM> S the Emperor Charles VI. EHunmeiieed the present 
buildings i>ri 11 scale of such pmgnifleenee that they sire still tneomplrie; 
but Lint parte that have been finished show so little mil skrtietEC feeling 
that tim is hardly u subject of regret. 

Tlie most splendid of these eatebUfihinants i&, perhaps, the great 
Convent of Vhdk, It stands uii a rock overhanging the Danube, in a 
situation s& grand and so pk*urtsc|ue that it is difficult Uk mdeisiand 
an architect not being inspired by it to do something beautiful Not¬ 
withstanding this, it would net eaay to point out my buildmg in 
Europe of tike same pretensions which possesses so little poetry of 
design uh iM& Its flunks estenmlly itre nut unlike those of the tseu- 
rial—phdn t hamMsk-like buildings of great extent, pierced with nurtk- 
bevies# windows, hut without any ornament. The church occupies the 
Kjilnc relative position as tltfit of tlu L K&nirial, with u dome In the 
centre ftild two western to were : and there are crowned by the con¬ 
torted bnlhotiK spires prevalent throughout the Austrian dominion s. 

Several of the siitLiller fSfcablishmcEi Is, punched on rock^ + or nestling 
in Bocluded volleys, are picluresqoe or pleasing, in spite of the style 
in which they are built. Heat nut one* so fur ns is known, w worthy of 
admiration us an object of Art. 
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What uo really misa most In reviewing the Architectural history 
or Germany are the village churches, awl the country scats of the 
noblemen or squires, which form the hulk awl the chnmi of the Archi¬ 
tectural object* iif this country. Even in the Middle 
Auet the village churches of Germany were little 
wore than plain halls, without aisles or clerestory— 
polygonal at one end. with 
u few tall, iiilissluipon win¬ 
dows sit the side, and a ruile 
wooden roof over till. The 
single spire, which was in¬ 
tended to be their external 
ornament. was geiiuiully 
plated em u s-pinre tower 
witliout biutnssea or break, 
and the transition between 
the two ]mrts was seldom 
even broken by I ton lenient* 
or pinnacles. After the Re¬ 
formation, os may 1* easily 
understood. it was worse. 

The InhIv of the church was 
little I letter tliiixi a I Kirn : 

*«. UrmuiSj^uLPugM. f i, ti toww was> if poggib)^ 

even plainer; and its spire, 

nlw«ays. in Austria and generally elsewhere, of the carious bulbous 
diameter which is even now so common; 1 their only merit lieing 
that no two Spires are like one another; but though the strange 
unmeaning vagaries to which the architects have indulged may he 
creditable to their ingenuity, they are by no menus so to their taste. 

The country seats are oven more objectionable. With the fewest 
IKJSsible exceptions, the feudal castles lire deserted and in mins, and 
there is nothing to replace them. A man may travel from Lhe Baitie 
to the Adrimit; without seeing u single gentleinuu’s Beat or eouitl.rv- 
hiawe worthy of the name. If a nobleman has a mansion where he 
tan reside on his lands, it is only like u large public hmiding at the 
end of n village, with an avenue of well-dipped linns lending from 
the front door to the public road, and perhaps an acre or two of 
ground laid out ret u formal Rower-gunleii. The most bcantifttl sites 
in the loveliest scenery are utterly neglected. The conviction is 
everywhere forced upon ns tluit the Germans m n people have none 
of that rail appreciation of the beauties of nature which in this 
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Mtistoy goes sq far to redeem oar want of knowledge, or of true feeling 
fnr Art En general. The country lias no charms for them ; and it h 
very fpefltioimblo whether Art tun It imp or deep-ft It wiihout a lure 
of Nature. At all events in ho far ttt least \m Architecture hs con¬ 
cerned, it stiems jit Germany to 1 x> an exotic forced Into a transitory 
bloom in the hot-heds of the cities, hut having no real existence 
beyond their walk—a matter of education or uf fiLsIuon. but nut a 
necessity, or u thing in which the people really take a deep at heart¬ 
felt interest. 


Bebxi* 

Although Switzerland h not in reality a ftirt of Gonnany, it seems 
hardly worth while to devote a separate chapter to a country wi tit-la, 
during the three hundred years over which this history extends, has 
only erected one building of outlie cent importance Lo lie mentioned. 
Being principally Protestant, and generally poor, it is hardly to I® 
expected ilwt any new or mjjmrtrnit churches would be found ; Jind the 
cities are. m a general rule, hardly iinpoiiuijt enough to indulge in 
any great display in their tmmieipaJ buildings. 

Rwently, however, they have emted a Federal Palace at Rome, 
which is one uf the best modern specimens of the Florentine style 
tlmt has yet been attempted. The centre especially is Inold und 
well designed : and with its deep balcony, mid the range of opeu 
nraks under the hold cornice, it lies a dignity worthy of tlic style* 
and very superior to anything of the same clogs sit Munich or ds> 
w here. The wings are hardly equal to the dignity oP the centre. So 
boil a cornice suggests and requires something more important limn 
n plain tiled roof - and the centre, — at least over the grant Iju. 11 at the 
cud,—ought to have Lad m lw.il-1 a parapet as the central division of 
Lhe front. These, however, are minor defects ; ufid p taken us a whole, 
it Is one of the most saoi^fnl, as it is . for its sitnution ami purposes 
one of the mast appropriate building* uf the present day, and forms u 
sacigulur and instructive contrast with the Parliament tiun^es which 
wo were erecting rimnltaiiroibdy, and for the sumo identical purjxs&u 

Putting mi one aide, for the preseiit* the question whether the 
Swift* building U not too literal a Lraitficripl of the FiorcuUne style, 
si comparison of the tw p o buildings fairly raises the question which 
of these two styles- winning we must adapt one of Llieiu — -would Ins 
most suitable for the riluntiixi at Westnunsier. 

Taking the outline of Barry's river fn^ide (Woodcut Kb. 217) si* a 
basis for comparison, let us supyiase a block like the eciiLre of the 
Bernese Federal Palace placed sit either end, where the Bfwaiters and 
Black [toil h houses now stand s IjetwoeU these n central block, more 
ornate, hut of the sutne height tia the wings, anil occupying the same 
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extent of ground us the centre division of the Parliament Houses; 
and then these joined by curtains four storeys in height, like those at 
Berne, hut more ornamental in eliaraotcr, which their being recessed 
would render quite admissible* Which would have been the nobler 
building, or the best suited to our purposes ? 

The first answer that occurs is, that though so much larger in 
bulk, owing to tin: increased height, the. Florentine building would 
have been very much cheaper — probably to the extent of one half, in so 
fur at least- as the architectural decorutiuns of some pins cure concerned. 

The next reply would be, that it is more suited to our climate, 
having no deep imdcreuuings lo 1m; choked up with suot, and no 
delicate mouldings to be oaten awuy by damp and frost. 


JL&m. 
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The Bernese style would have combined perfectly with towers of 
any height* or domes of any extent, without there being any danger 
of their crushing the building to which they were attached, or 
destroying ita effect in any way* 

It would have produced a far more massive and n manlier buildmg f 
and therefore more appropriate to its purjuMts. than one carried out 
in the elaborately elegant* but far too delicate, style employed in Lite 
Westminster design. 

1 utcmatly it would have dcmnmlvd |tainting and Bcnlptunj, not of 
the Medieval typft* but of the highest class the art of the day could 
furnish ; while the furniture and dccoretioui* might all have been of 
the must modem und most elegant patterns. 
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In tulili t ton to these advantages the Hall and the Abbey would have 
left in the thjkec of truth and beauty, not, as they now are, in 
coin petition with a modem rimb imitating their otmaiuciitatiosi, Suit 
far surpassing them In riulinesa of display, 

A few ytiifH hence. few probably will dispute Lhfit n simpler, a 
pmre massive* unit inure modem style would have been for better 
suited for uar Parliament Houses tlum the one adopted. Whether it 
ought to lit the one the Swk-± have employed if modi more doubtful 
It seems* however* clear that they ora nearer the truth titan ourselves : 
and with some modUkfitiftnK their style ini gilt be eo adapted us to 
make it approach more nearly to what m really right and truthful 
than anything which we have yet done in modem times. Of course 
the right thing to do would lie to forget both the Medici and the 
Tudors* evcrept in so far os we can leans anything from the new forms 
they Introduced, or the new principles they ej&horated, and, having 
done this, to think or the nineteenth century only and its require- 
manta, We are still far from this; hut there are sigiifi tlmt we are 
advancing in that direction. When once fairly embarked on this 
path, it will not be difficult to produce buildings which, with a s much 
grandeur of outline, shall be fsr more Ijcantifnl tlum the Berne 
exotuple, and, with etjiiftl beauty of detail, will lie equally more 
majestic than our Houses of Parliament. 
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CHAPTER ITT. 

RECENT ARCHITECTURE IX GEtUIAXY, AND 
ILLUSTRATION 

[Jp we thoruugldy grasp the idea tint the istyto cjf architectural design 
htdorigEnghy unm rad law to the r-iimnt period of modem EuiupetmdviJisa- 
tioii is the Italian Rciuiittoucc iti the widest application of the term, it 
would seem to follow clearly enough that the highly developed intelligence? 
of the German nation. although by no means disinclined to acccjii any 
fiivonmblij opportunity for enjoying the intellectual amusement of 
'* reviving ,T the obsolete antique, must inevitably revert to the standard 
system 111 the end* Accordingly, the revival of the itcadetuLcd H ul lei lie. 
which lists been described in the foregoing page* limy no doubt be 
regarded as meet excellent md learned histrionics ; and we may also 
award a certain amount of praise to the efforts suIjsapieuLlv made hi 
Other i] uartera of the land to produce llu imitation—efgnaily histrionic 
although not learned—of the fasiuoiiahle Xeo-Gothic work of England * 
but what we should expect to see without fail would foe a return to the 
national version of the Italian $ or rather* we should BUppcge that this 
OerTuan-Itniian in its ordinary forms would be found to have con- 
tmuoufily governed the every-day design of the jicnorf, and that the 
exhaustion of tk experiments of revival would simply leave the proper 
mode of the times to proved with its development without oWrm-titm. 
And mmh Inis kvn the awt. Up Iq the date of the war between 
Germany mnl France lit Ifi70 t the German architects tuny ine mid to 
have followed the lead of Fans timtcnEodly* Not that the Herman- 
Italian was the French-[tuliuii; biiL the two were of the same tvj* 5 tmd 
the one a guide for the other, The inherent fhivm of the Gallic Latin 
could Hcartely be emulated by the Teuton, arid there lay the pnndptl 
difference- The extraordinary impulse which was coniiiuinicsited to 
Parisian urelii tent lira by the tmgnlflrtat building policy of the Second 
Empire was scuraly fell in Gormmiy. Neither (has it appear that the 
acknowledged philosophical power of the Germans manifested itself in 
their archiUctural work in any phase of more thong!Ltful design : the 
typical Frenchman of any culture is llii artist 1mm mthcr than made, 
while the typical German, like Lhe English nunt, is perhaps too fre^ticntlv 
tieither the nne nor the other, But, be all this as it may, the riaanlt of 
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ff . ir teiiuinly wna to confer upon the united Gentian nation » ncW 
Mgt 0 f tttMJwdii|>: will the effect of tilts bM naturally made its 
ai> iearain#, utm.ngst othertld 11 g*. in urcl v locilire. In two words, G erawn 
artistic building may be said to have become much more powerful and 
much mom elegant. * Tlte increase of power may lie simply traced to an 
advanced zam of importance; the improvement in elegance is still to 
lw attributed to the in tine jut* of Front#. If borons the wur Front# bad 
tiecii dependent upon Germany for gnidwiec in art. it is perhaps not too 
much to suppose tliat the indignant senffi of defeat would lmvc led Iwr 
architects to repndiaic the uecnsbmed guidance at whatever saeniUT : 
lint them was no unt il difficulty on the ether aide. It hud been the 
habit to keep an eye on French work for the sake of artistic profit, and 
obviously there was no reason why tluit course should nut I* continued : 
the feeling of martyrdom was with “ otir friends the enemy. The 
German edition of the Parisian Architecture lias L#nre*juenily preduetd 
in Hie great towns during the last twenty year* a profusion of very 
ek'uintaiul stately edifices, most notably in A ienmi and Iteriin, 

The illustrations No. 24*r and MM give a very fair, and a very 
favourable idea of the German architecture of the passing day. That 
the graces of proportion in detail which are so ehiinmUsrisiiie uf similar 
work in Franco are to be discovered here, is more than the entic could 
venture to suggest t but neither can it be denied that there is to l»e 
seen a certain display of refined taste and liberality of artistic motive 
which indicate the command of l**h natural intellect and acquired 
knowledge in their highest forms. Compared with some of the last 
examples of English work uf a similar type, it may be lU ; 11 

such designs as these exemplify very distinctly the results of the 
dnlmrate automata training of Contincutal schools contrasted with the 
nouxtoademical office-pupilage which constitutes the chief part of 
architectural education in England. It is stoutly contended hy typical 
English critic tbit tlie system uf offleo-papilfige k the prcfmlite uu»h 
of instruction; that it enooiWgvff tbr devclopimiiiL of inilmduaility Mid 
on mial fueling: and that it fills the country with variety of artistic treat- 
, m -ut, where die atelier* of CuMthMibd State* produce only elegant uni¬ 
formity and monotony, and artiliciiil graces whteh soon pill upon thcupF- 
Litc, At the present moment earnest endeavours are being made m London 
to j.suibliali the menus of supplementing, if no more, the training of the 
office, by introducing the element of outside Caching, and everyone must 
wish well to such attempt*. It can scarcely lie disputed tliat the typiMil 
English architect, who boa picked up T ' the craftsmanship of design in 
iw'o or Llirw office *>r |KiriiftpH lSll L v to 1 1X1 L v ll l KJ,fc Himi ^ 

limited resources. At the same time it may be clear enough that after a 
loug-diuwtMuit training in u fJIatMUppcmted S k lu»til of the line Arts Mi 
the Contiueiit the student is meat likely to find himself oVartaught, and 
his freedom of thought very' much drilled nut of him. If the happy 
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wediwa discovered Boon enough and accepted in English offices, 

uo doubt it will be a very good tiling for the times that are coming. 

One thing tlut is illustrated very fairly in So. *24 Hi is die somewhat 
meretricious omaiDeoUtion which is to Ik seen in a good deal of the new 
***** AwhibBCtetra of iienuuuy ; it is scarcely necessaty to observe that 
in weak bauds Llm- jiraeUcv is frequently carried to excess. 










































Chap. IIL GERMANY: BECENT ARCHITECTURE* 2^3 

Another practise is illustrated in. No 24*r which in England lias now 
happily disappeared in all frond work : for not u litUe of the un*i 
attractive architeetnie in same of Uie chief German cities ifl nn- 
fort lj natel y prod need in cement. Now it muy no douhb lk. L contended with 
perfect truth m the abstract Unit cement facing, if used in the right waft 
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is a legitimate boMing-mstenal, The u&? of phwteMrark T for instance, 
as an interior finish for walls and ceilings* it is a men? affectation of 
archaism to think of dhparuging : eo much $0 Unit the brick facing 
inside ottr churches and tic stone fueuigU iniditthfi London Law < uiirt^ 
is ill v be said to curry realism into nrEiial vulgantj. Rnt whenever 
either plaster-work within or cement work without Is to l*e used sis a 
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rmvtcrial for artistic Architecture—not mere wait-covering—then the true 
architect is bound to face the quest! un boldlj, what um the limits of its 



perfectly legitimate use? To produce a Classic M order rt hi side a public 
hall in lath and plaster on cradlmgp h certainty not legitimate : and 
when the nave-pier^ and arches of a church have been constructed in the 
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giinie wo j the wise is no worse. To braid up an Maikrait*! street 
fo^iidc in rough briokwork ooated with a ^cirfueu of cement to si ululate 
the design of ormuneiital stonework is ulso a thing Llmt oumt possibly 
^Oh. it. ^ 
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he done tegitunatatj, In some of $ir John ^ofirse'fl work m London— 
nouiLij in his MuHtiini in Lincoln's rim Fields—an lumetf, attempt aecma 
to have been made to muLrive a stifle of onmmeitt suitable for the 



ce ™ nfc fftcm ? theTI 150 universally in me ; the result nuj no fool* he 
allied a failure, Imt there is evident* at lout of thought and 
courage. But the ipiestion of the artistic treatment of plastered 
CTrfaoa is a large one, and, although in theoretical criticism by no 
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means miinUre*ting p is in practice of too ULtle importance to bsA& 
provoked tnnch discussion. 

Plate 24 Be represents the central part of the principal front of the 



new Parliament Hanw at Berlin, It is gmndioee and stately no ilooU 
in an extreme degree, and sufficiently academical ; fint no one can wiy 
it is characterised by the reticence of tnie iirtLstio power* It itf scarcely 
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vulifir, but it appeals to the vulgar. The sculptural ornament is 
ornament only, and very much overdone j the architecture would bo 
almost liettor with none of it at all. But the radical fault of the romjn*i- 
litm is the prodigious pompousiiesa of the entrance door—for this is nil 
it k To what vast Arena «m riicIi an Arch of Triumph admit what 
superglorioiiR Titunic Beings? At any rate it tel Is the story admi rably of 
the ijerluips excusable inllution of the German genius after the somewhat 
unexpected conquest of its tiy no means mod eat neighbour. 

It can he easily nnfkreiood that, whilst French taste could never 
tw brought to occupy itself seriously with the revival of the Gothic Arts, 
the arm]iathit* of the Germans might be readily led in that direction. 
»s has been the case with the kindred English. Plates tiSd and 
represent two crowning efforts of the modern German God tic, the 
Votive Church in Vienna by Von Feratol, nod the Tow n Hall of the same 
city by Von Schmidt. It is needles to remark that the sxcl^iitslicu! 
example is very superior work to the mnmqipnl ; in fact, English Chttrch 
architects may. from their very highest standpoint, cordially recognise 
the great artistic merits of the Votive Church, while even the least 
exacting of our Secular Gothidsts would think twine or thrice Iwforc 
according their approval to the Town Hal]. Both eoinposidons are 
somewhat showy ; but that is chameterisfcie of the locality generally, and 
P«riwij» excusably so ill the bright capital of Austria. 

The National Academy at Athens i Plata S48f> is of course not on 
(Jerniuii ground, but. as an admirably designed monument of German 
Hellenism bv Von Hansen on the very soil of Helios, the credit of its 
meriu lias to i« awarded to German art. The render will no doubt 
perceive that the pair of monumental coin mils are to carry statues. 

Referring to the question of the influence upon the ebaniHcr of 
industrial art products in genual which bn* been brought about bv the 
International Exhibitions, it may perhaps be said that in Germany the 
results have not been so directly apjiurent as in England. This would 
nutnrally lie so. The artistic guidance of Fruncc hud always teen unb 
more at hand, and its authority more cordially appreciated’ The enter¬ 
prise of England us a country of such great wealth has also beat greater 
in such matters than that of the poorer Fatherland. But thut German 
art kinship of the higher order lias hud its share in the henefite conferred 
on the whole world by the intercommunion of the lust forty veait will 
not he questioned by any one. It may also I* said that Gemvin 
academicalism has not succumbed to the popular principle : but this 
ttguiu is but a local and superficial question. and. s., far as Arebitecturc 
is a test, the advance qf artistic liberty cannot lie denied.— Ed.] 
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BOOK VI. 

KOETH-WEXTERN EUROPE. 


CHAFTEH l 

BELGIUM, 

Th£KE is a group of Bfflflll fiatiuualiti® ^tending from the northern 
Clvoi Se to the Arctic im, ** 
wliioli may safely be grouped together s and. at fur a* tanr - ^ 1 
turnl history daring the Renaissance period is ojticmied. m»> * 

,^.d of iii a shun diopter—not on account of any alhn tj of 

It dmilaritv of taste which easts among them, hut «Wjjj bec » UJ! ^ 
tlur'lii. U» tkre. omtliriw to wh«e 1»“7 ll, “ **"* 

is the; lure *>■» ™T <M“ i" 11 " 1 “ *■* '“ T 

*«—*• t.t 

mdi dnrinK ibe Jliddle Ages, ““ 

Z£!Lm til .*of A»=hi«m tier «M «y r« Mp 

aff-JSiS A 2-»-r s rri2£ 

eliej !*»uH Imve develop* my ot »» ege ^^"{S 

«“““ ”»■ t0 “* k '“S 'sdints. mild it W «»|iposed 

centuries been bringing w P 61 *® 1 * 1 , r .i OJ)t , um Lhme 

time they sliunld either have ioWntet » h^w p ,., . , ttroved so 
worthy of notice by that mode of proceeding *bA had so 

™£UX2L, ,d«. 

excel in any decorative art. in P** nt ’ n " 1 J ,.\ nm*st tr u m p 1 !* 

dud tig nature literally but truthfully, » W1 1 . , have been 

options never went beyond the limits of what mgJ j»'r“£ 
ovJved, so in MM. good, honest, 

for the uses for which they were d*ign*L "» * 11 ** — 41 ° e "* L 
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Better things might have been expected of the Belgians, During 
the Middle Ayes, architectural umgnificeuce was in Belgium certain S3’ 
one, if nut the prlneijm] mude of display ; . 1 1 t the eouutry is oven 
now cohered with the gorgeous mini u merits which nsulted from this 
tartte. It is true her cathedrals are neither so pure nor so artisti- 
cully perfect as those of Prunct- or England, and tbit her town-hulls 
are*, gm win illy at leant, more remarkable for their dipeusiotii and for 
the richness of their details than for tho beauty of their design ; but 
still the Belgians were a building Jieopks, and strove always 10 build 
unmtuoiiNiHy. ft is not ut Hisl sight very apjuiraut why they should 
suddenly have ceased to indulge in a pursuit they had "followed with 
tuich soul, nor why, when they did return to it, they showed las 
uj 1 . unde fiit it t( j i l]j is to I *e found in uny of the neighbour!Jig lands. 
It tuny |4irtly he that the Belgians are not essentially an artistic 
jn.'uple- ; hut a great deal is also due to the practical loss of liberty 
which resulted from their connection with Charles V., and from their 
falling inL<t ,hc power of 1 hiiip of Spain, whoso iron rule put a stop 
to any national display. The toes of their commerce, atao, in C uu- 
EKsjneuce of the discoveries of Columbus and Yhsco do Gama, deprive] 
them of the means, even if they had liud the taste, to continue Lhe 
lavish expenditure tlioy lind hitherto indulged in on objects of arehi- 
tecliinil magnificence. 

To this must be added that the Reformation, although it did not 
ebuige the outward form of Lhe religion of the people, still destroyed 
thin unhesitating bith in an all-powerful and undivided Church, 
which could do nil and save ull, and which constqnentlv Jed men 10 
lavish their wealth and devote their talents to put jxjsw which were 
sure of some reward at least in this world, and certain, they thought. of 
undoubted recompense in the nest. 

Antwerp was the only one of the Belgian cities where the water 
was deep niinugh opposite her ■ prays to be used by the larger vessels 
which, in iHjitM’ijinmct of the discoveries of the Spaniards and Portn- 
giu’sc in the sixteenth century, cume to be empl. ved in long sea 
voyages ; aiul she consequently retained something of her ancient 
plenty long after Chdot and Bruges had 8U[lJi j ]ltt} wmpm tiv* 
insignificance; and as a natural consequence of this, Antwerp lias 
more the apjKiamnye of a modem town than ant of her rivals except 
Bri!S6els, and possesses sonic buildings in the Renaissance style wtieh 
ttnr worthy of attention. 

The principal of these is the Hfrtol dc Tillc, erected, in 15*1 hy a 
native architect of the nam, of Gomel ins de Vriendt, and a vert fair 
sjevitueji of the style of the |*.<riod. Tile width 0 f the f af ade is stiiD ft., 
aiib a height to the top of the comic of Jn* ft. This height is 
diviiksl into four storeys ■ first, u bold, deep arcade, then two storeys of 
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windows rjf lur^e dhuensLotis, but each of timn divided into four 
compartment hr large* heavy stone irnillions, which nut only prevent 
their appealing too large, hut mute them |*krt of the whole design, 
mid put of the surface of the wall in which they are placed. Each 
window ib st!jsimtod Croat the one nest to it by pilasters ; and ahons 
these three storeys there is m open gallery under the roof, with square 
piihirs with brocket capua Is in front. The employment of this n\ eu 
loggia in this position is meat successful, m it gives shadow without 
wiuecessitty piy>ject<E>n T and seams to sagged the roof, while it appro¬ 
priately crowns ihft walls. 

The i*niUiiujLT is more highly ornamented in the centre, being 
adorned with double coIeiuius between each window, and rising us a 
height IBfi ft. eo the lit-; 4 d of the figure which crowns the gH'diiuciit, 
though tliis.it iilusl be tvjiifessed, k tSu- least. rittTU&iul jstrt of the 
eomposltbi]. The obelisks ou either side are not only unmeaning 
but ungraceful as used here, rmd the whale Ims u built-up appeanmrc 
verj tmlikc the quiud-nuluml jrrowi.lt of 11 Medieval design applied Ui 
the same parpcee. Niawiihstimditig this, Lbcre are fen - more mu> 
i'lS.sful designs of its class* It ia free from all the titrovugauars 
which disfigure stractmcs nf its kind and age ; and equally free on 
the other hand fmni the affectation of grandeur which so often deforms 
later buildings. Koeh storey here k complete in itself* and there is 
not a single ornamental feature applied which is either mure or less than 
it pretends to he. 

In the present stare of feeling cm this subject it would l»e the 
height nf rashness to compare this town hall with its Jlediicval rivals. 
Hut. take away their towers, and place them where they can be equally 
welt aeen* ami the Antwerp Town Hull will stand the corajurison m well 
as any other building of Its age or qIiibh, Except to the extent to which 
the denign of any one item must be inferior to that of many, soul that a 
foreign style must be more difficult than a unlive one, it meets iimat of 
the rajuircinents of good oud truthful An hi Lecture. 

The win a; praise cannot be accorded to the churches built in* the 
same age. The principal one ut Antwerp is that dedicated to Sun 
Carlo Borroineo ; hsiL* like nil churches built by the Jesuits, its farad a 
k overloaded with mlsplac-ed nm: uncut, Internally, there is something 
majestic in the simple vunlt of the nave* resting on a double tier of 
arcades, reproducing ranch of the old Basilican effect i hoi this i* again 
sailed by the ta&tdcs* extravagance uf the details cvcrywbere t by 
whitewash where colour w;ts tvaiited* and hy gaudy colours where 
simplicity and repost would be far more effective. 

Although the Belgians from the eimiriwtunccs above enumerated, 
have no buildings erected during the Hemussunee period which can 
mrik with those of more aitfctie count rii±s slLH it ia impossible to 
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wonder thretigh the land without appreciating the strong feeling Tor 
thy beautkfi of Art on the part of the people, who, under mure fjivamubte 
osrctimstaiices, might and would have done things of which they might 
justly bftTo been proud. 

In their churches the marble allnrpitces are structures often as 
large as Roman triumphal arches, and frequently in very much better 
taste : and the rood-screens :md pulpits ore frequently equal, if not 
superior, to similar emmples found elsewhere* In the construction of 
these edifices, t™, they seldom full into the absurdities too frequently 
met. with in other countries. When, for instance* the nave of a church 
is separated from its side aisles by pillars supporting arches, it is the 
mrcat pebble thing to find a fragment of an entablature on the Lop 
of its pillars. The arch!volt boldly from the capital* and with a 
vigour that shows that the pillar is not a sham, huL really an essential 
stud useful part of the cm^ructioLL of the edifice. 
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In the church of Su Anne at Bruges the entablature over the pier 
arthee is heavy beyond ah precedent* inasmuch m it Udougs to a tall 
Corinthian order* which is attached to the main piers of the inter- 
rh tii>n T and the capital* of which are represented by the bracket* 
Irtjtwcuti the arches. Tins is net quite successfully managed, but 
though this Doric Order baa to support (his hcaty entablature, and a 
cltTvstorj ami vault nlmve* the effect of the whole is most satisfactory* 
Tht; spectator feels not only that the support is sufficient, lint thru the 
architect knew it would 1 Hh fo, and secured the safety of Ins sapor-* 
HtmirL u re by the immense solidity of the ports bn employed- 

Though in a less degree, the same remark applies to the nave of 
the church of the Carmelites at Ghent, and to ino^t of the churches 
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of the Renaissance age in Belgium- They may not lie models of taste, 
but they are not the farms apings of ela&ncHlity which are so offensive 
In other countries. It was hardly, however, to be expected that at an 
epoch when neither Italy nor France could produce an ecel&uast seal 
edifice which commands unqualified admiration, a small country situated 
as Belgium then was could do much. All that can be said is, that in so 
far as church-building was concerned* she probably occupied the lame 
relative position during the Eeumssmt'e period that she had attained to 
during the existence of the true styles. 



VIew of Ajaet B Qrri^Hi. Fran Wlfalfc - AjvbliwwnL 

Though Brussels lias been so long n capital, it ]ios5®eea no budd¬ 
ings of any architectural fanportance which have been erected ilncc 
the Reformation, nor a single modem chomh which u traveller would 
etep out of the street to visit in any Kcortd-mie capital of Italy, The 
Royal PiiEace is of very ordinary architecture both externally nnd 
internal ly; and that which a M patria grata" erected for Prince 
WiEliiini of Orange is as commonplace a dwelling as can welt be eon* 
caivod ; ah hough there are some handaom# apartments inside, their 
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btutitj depend* fur more Ira elaboration mid richness than on my of the 
higher oliumokTistiaa of Art* 

The building in which the u Ohmnb&K " meet were meted wader 
tile Austrian role, and are nob unpleamng apedmens of Lliu usual 
portico style, which became stereotyped throughout Europe tit that 
period. In the new quarter of the town ate some fair imitations on a 
fiitudl scafe of the stylo of Domestic AnMtcctnm prevalent at Paris, 
but nothing either original nr very well worthy of iidmitmion ; and of 
course there are some churches in the 14 style Gothjqne" which would 
make an English archied ogkt shudder if he came within u mile of 
them* 

The new buildings erected for the Universities of Liege and Ghent 
afforded an esedtent opportunity for archiEectiirul display, had there 
been nny one with talent sufficient to avail himself of it* These struc¬ 
tures are spacious, siirroimdcil hy large open spaces, and are at least 
intended to lie of a monumental character* All, Imwcver, that has 
been produced in the way of architecture, externally* is a large portico 
with a cmainng pediment in the one instance, and an equally lame 
portico without any pediment in the other: and, internally, some halls 
and lecture theatres of wry questionable taste. 

To this very meagre list might Ijc added the names, of scune 
churches, -supjposed to be Gothic,—recently built, nr now in course 
of erection; but they arc snob* that it will be better taste to psus* 
them over in silence, It is too evident tbit AraMtectmt does not at 
present flotttMi in this industrious little comer nf the earth. ^lill, the 
knowledge of what they have done in Glib art during the Middle Age*, 
and of what they nre now doing in Painting, affords every encourage¬ 
ment to hope th it the Bldgmns may again resume rlie nink they Lira 
entitled to .among the ornamentally building nations of Europe* 
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CHAPTER IL 
HOLLAND. 

There is only one edifice criirt^ in Holland during the H^nnis- 
Htnee period to which the Dutch dm point with much pride ns 
exemplifying their taste for architectural magnificence : and, if trigness 
1 b merit, the Studthaus at AiostoduM is entitled to the pis it ion it 
claims in all books on Arcbit«ture. It has also the virtue of being a 
stone buiHiiig in a city of brink, and in a country where every stone 



employed has to be imported by sea; but f as ati architectural design, 
it cun only rank with the Caserta or the Esctirial and other buildings 
remarkable for their dimensions, hut also for their want of Art. 

?i$ dime nairtTia in phiu are S10 ft. by 200 : and in bright there 4S 
a basement storey of 16 ft. T raised on u stylobate or Htep£ 4 ft. hi^h; 
and* above this two nmgis of pilasters, which are spread all over the 
building—these uceiipy each 40 ft. in heights and together cover four 
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moneys of windows.. As if to make the disproportion between u base¬ 
ment of IB ft. to a building 100 ft. in height even more apparent* 
there are seven small entrances* symbolical of the seven provinces, in 
the principal fumade : and as these are little more than 10 ft. in height 
to the top of Lbe arch,, it sec he a poxzk to know how the inhabitants, 
or imlfic suitable to so large a building, could be got in by such small 
openings* 

Internally, the arrangements are better than the exterior would 
lead us to expect. The four eta tresses at cadi end of the corridor are 
singularly convenient, even if not so artistic as one great stairDaae 
would be and the position of the great huh in the centre is well chosen 
IicilIi for convenience mid effect. The hall itself, which is 62 ft, wide 
by 125 ft. in length, is really a beautiful apartment, and by fur the 
best feature in the building ; though some of the minor apartments are 
ako good in proportion* and elegant in their details* 

As Amsterdam is a more modem city than Delft, Leyden, or 
Haarlem, and indeed the youngest of Dutch rides, inheriting only one 
important church from the Middle Agts, it baa Enid to build those 
jt required since the Eteformation. There are the +s (Jude 11 luhI 
" Niouwe Ktrcken^ large and pretentious edifices, but poHGBSUDg no 
merit either in arrangenicnt sir in architectural dtsign t and the other 
churches of fclic town—sis indeed ail the Reformed churches of Holland 
— art plain utilitarian buiMin^s, designed mure to contain the greatest 
number of wonhippen ai Che least possible coals than to display 
aftdiittviund taste, or to orauiucut the dtuations in which they llt^ 
placed. 
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CHAPTER III. 


DENMARK. 


The Hunts—or some one far Lbem-built one er two ™peo^ 
and interesting ecd***fcical edifices in the round-arched Goth* style, 
during the Hj age* of the (nation of Q**m **£*[ ^ 
but, nothing in the Pointed styles; mid, since that period. 





Vliir ef Hi* 


vi, ■ J til nnL aJiJ- U*e liLa , 1 


hard I v he snid that Airfutedure, ns a tine art, h,e- not 1 ' ^ _ 

Lhem" TLt palaces at Copenhagen arc larpe, ami, it m j ’ 
venient buildinp: the churches are sufficient f<>r 1 ,ul ' ' r CT ^’j J_ 
but pretend to nothing more; and the * ** ^ 

for the Dan* do reside on their p^rtic^re ^ 
residence*, but vrithocL-in any published .nsUince^pi^ndmg to 

»f M d. ri Oo^ H 
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to be proud is tbeir Exchange, elected by Christian IV. uliciut the 
year K24. So much indued do they cherish it. that when, in the 
year 1858, it flat trum-ferred to the mercantile community by 



the government, it was expressly ptipointed that no i&mge should 
ever be made in it which could detract from the character of the 
edifice. Even with til is challenge, it is difficult to discover wherein 
Lite beauty of the building consist*. The principal fopfe is a 
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charactctifitlc specimen of the style, and free from affetiatfon, but 
not beautiful to itself ■ and tlio seven great dormer windows which 
ornament its flanks are certainly too large for their position : and 
the wall between them not being broken up so us to winy tbeir 
Hues down to the ground* they 1 out as If merely stunk on, without 
any apparent connection with the building* The spire of twfeted 
dragons' tails b a eapriecEo phasing enough in iu way, but hardly 
good Arcbitectnre. 

To us the Castle of Elsinore i $ interesting from the a&=tieiations 
connecLtil with Its name, and also from its arobilecture being the 
exact pounterpirt of that found in Gotland at the same ^riod* ^ u 
Could almost believe that some parts of the Cast lea of Edinburgh or 
Stirling were built by the wune architects ; and Ilerifsts I hospital 
aEid other buildings might be quoted m proving Jin almost 
aiuiiliirilv of style between Denmark and Scotland during the Jacobean 
period of ArL In itself, too* the Castle of Elsinore is & picturesque 
pile as seen from the sen, and has a certain air of grandeur 
it which pleases, though Its details will not liear too close 
Inspection, 

The Castle of Fredericksburg (Woodcut Na 2frB) was erected by 
tln> wune Christ inn IV, who built tbe Exchange and the Castle of 
iii Copenhagen ; and though in the same quaint 
and with the same detectable detail Is. like its fellow palace in 
the capital, a piltuial and pieturn^juc edifice VVhen fix.it at a little 
distance, its rnafleron* spires group gracefully together, and accord 
Well with the varied plan and outline of the building. It hjis now 
also u otTtnin air of antiquity and a weather stain about it ^ hk Si 
cover a multitude of defects : but its details are far from Iwdug 
pleasing, aud all that can I* said in its favour is, that Et i& a most 
characteristic specimen of the art—or the want of art—of tbc country 
in which it is found, and is anther truing not to look for true 
Art among [people of such purely Teufoncc blood us our cousins the 
iJu nes. 
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CHAPTEE IT. 

HAM BUBCflf, 

Tiie great fire at Hamburgh, in the year 1813, afforded its 
wealthy citizens an opportunity of improving the appearance of their 
town, of which they have availed themselves to a very creditable 
extent. As this has l*cn done ehftsfly under the influence nf the 
example set- them at Berlin, aud under the guidance of the same 
architects, Lhe new streets show the $une appreciation of the require* 
men Lb of Domestic Architecture which characterises the new ouurteia 
of that city. 

in the new streets, every house, whether great or small, is a 
scpiraU; mid distinct design, and, with scarcely a single exoejition, it 
is design which exactly reproduces externally the internal rirrangemenU 
of the hnilding. There is no instance of great pillared. port 
darkening the light, or concealing shop-fronts ; no instance of lull 
iinniKining pilaster running through two or three storeys, vainly 
attempting to moke small things look large. When oomJa> are used 
thi'v art always at t In: top of the house, and represent the eaves of 
tlio roof ; and the architectural feature-* are wholly confined to the 
diKire, windows, mud stringcourses, and other essential ports of the 
construction. It is trne that the ornaments are not always in the 
very last taste, nor so elegant or so well applied as those found 
at Berlin ; hut- the general result j‘r most satisfactory, Tile street* 
have all that variety and individualiiy which wc admire so much 
In older towns, combined with the elegance and largeness which 
tidong to their age ; and they as fully and as dearly express tiic 
wanJ * au[1 aspirations of the nineteenth century as any of the 
buildings D r the Middle Ages do those of the j*riod in which rimy 
wore erected, J 

"ri the other hand, it- may In; confessed tlint in the 1'nst Office, 
Llm National .Society’s buildings, and one or two private edifices the 
liermau architects have attempted what thev caD Gothic, and Imve 
faded ms utterly as they generally do when they dabble in this style, 
iVni only an their details had, but the outline of the buildings is 
ahvays so awkward and Unmeaning as to obtrude most nuplt^iimfy 
on the otherwise harmoaitma result of the rebuilding of the eitv 
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So complete is tlwir ignorance «f tin? principle of Gothic Art, Hint 
it is no mutter of surprise that un English architect bore off both 
prizes in the competition for the rebuilding of St, Nicholas's Clmreh 
iiiid for the new Town-hall. The first of these is now compe-ic, 
^cept the upper portion of the spire, and when completed, promises, 
us fur ns such a bn tiding cun do. to make the good Hamburghem 
lx.lievc that tlio nineteenth century is a mjth, msd that the clock of 
time has stood stilt for the lust five centuries— if not in cotton- 
spinning and engine-milking, at leant in all that concerns Architecture, 
or it* aiRt^r Aitt. 
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CHAPTER V. 

SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 

If any buildings of the Reiutisaancc period exist in Sweden or 
Norway which are worthj of admiration, ail that cm be raid is, iliac 
travellers have omitted to describe, or artists to draw them* and that 
they have been w|Uaiiv ignored by the writers of guidebooks. 

The truth, however, most probably is, timt + like their kindred 
the Panes* they are nut an artistic,—certainly nut an architect oral 
peopk. 

The one building of theirs known m worthy of admiration ia the 
Palaot at Rtockhuhn, eomineneod hy the celebrated Charles XIL, in 
the year l <!!)£, from the designs of a French architect, Nieodemus 
4c Tessin* Cocuudemblo progress was made in the works during the 
next seven or eight years s hut the expense in which hla wars involved 
the King, and, finally, his defeat at Poltowa, arrested their progress, 
m that they were not so far completed us to render the palace habitable 
Itefore I73S : but no departure seems to have been made from the 
original design then or at any eabeequent period* 

Tile main body of the building is a nearly square block, tf7£ ft. by 
endming a ctMriysrd 247 ft. by 270, The principal fkgade is 
extended by wings to a length of nearly 700 ft.; and the general 
height of the great central block is 05 ft. to the top of the balustrade, 
fmui the granite basement m which it stands. In addition to these 
u ol do diraoiisions, the situation Ls almost unrivalled; one of ita facres 
being open to the inlets of the sea which divide the city so picturejticly 
iutu inlands, the other two, towards the town and the cathedral, arc 
sullsdently open for architectural offset. 

1^ groat merit, however, h the amjplicsty and grandeur of the 
whole design; in which it stand* unrivalled among the pOucce nf 
Europe, with tlte angle exception of the Fumtse at Rome ■ and in some 
rebels its proportions are even better than tlioete of that far-fumed 
pal;we. It b true the material here is only brick and plaster; but the 
ports are m large and so well balanced that we forget this defect ; and 
it is crowned hy a oonucione so well proportioned to the nmas below, 
ibid the eye is elumnerl and the feelings satbdied from whatever point 
of view the palace is regarded. 
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TW «it no two building's in &e world that Stand * «“* 
dMbict comm* to on, another, in thifl imp**, *}“•“* 

Stockholm and ft. Winter F*» at St- XM* 



flUeMwiB. trosi Wlfhildn* 
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lu-artj of the same age, not differing much in size, and like one 
another in silnjititm, the superior JitueiisiiMis nf the main block of 
the St. Pctasbmgh example is entirely thrown away by the little- 
M« of its details, mid it offeitda every one by the tawdriiiess of its 
bizarre decorations : while the other gains not only size, hot dignity, 
from its noble simplicity, and pleases universally from its expressing 
so dearly what it is, without affectation or attempt ut concealment. 

It is to be regretted that, oven here, the can ten front is adorned 
with some three-quarter columns, which would be much tatter away * 
and there arc some details in various parts which might be improved. 



Rut these are trifles comjmred with the general merit of the design: 
and, considering the age in wludi it was erected, the Palace at Stock¬ 
holm must ta regarded 113 a marvellous instance of arehitoctuml purity 
and good taste. 

The same Tessin erected several churches and country-houses, 
either in, or ill the neigh taur hood of Stockholm ? lint in theme he was 
not so successful ns in the Palace ; and none of them are such as to 
command the admiration, which Unit great work extorts from all who 
tahold it. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

RECENT ARCHITECTURE IN NORTH-WESTERN EUROPE, 

W IT U 1 [JjUST RATH INS. 

[Similar progress to that which has been bribed for Germ** 
Architecture lias Uikeu place of late yearn in lb* north-western 
of Europe although with far inferior opportunities of display, In 
Belgium it is French Utsto that is conspicaons ; but the nnwl nota de 
specimen of the bunding art which has been produced, tbu tni-J “ nL ’ U1 ' 
Remit Palais dc Justice at Brussels (He, iSfia). if il w-m the dt*ign <►' 
u French men. would certainly entitle him to be called the reprewtiiia i^c 
of a verr advanced mid original school. The supreme majesty o t,c 
edifice—Raided immensely % the majesty of the si tnuti on-sink v* to 
beholder with the greatest force, md the boldness of the 
and the pluv of masses itppeW to curry his ouimI 
considerations of criticism : but. ncverthele*. when the d^guconje/ 
be arehitcetiimUy esamined, there Is no i!oul>t that, ,f Jjj * ,U J^ 
the cye.it Ruts in certain jwiuta to satisfy the iute w t. i*~ ■ 

ikk of the cotu|iositi{m depends largely upon the intro* in vo i . 

inordinately massive hiiMirw, reeogni»blc t who* «WS« n, 

reduction to the prevailing Bade of the design, non. ! ,r " “ *■. 
tht p^randiosie effect oqmdd^n^lj' ^ utu ^ ^ ni ■ _ 

the composition, which ii is more than difficult to *»tt« mp *• T ‘. , . 

and tiZ are few letter expire* to 1* found for the ^ 
which would to famished by the problem how to u ** . 

of i hi a remarkable design into binwmny of twnlo »n " l|1 ' 1 1 1,1 * r_ . 
much from its jeocnlinr effect of picturesque pi pi«jp.»M . « r_ -■ 
aggressive, grandeur. Of course it would to iwpy chong ] | . 

whole composition to one or another form of ; _ c .V. 

there is something here quite adverse to all simplicity " llt - 1 1 
the leading motive of the artist. On the whole <1* 
he described as Lhe dream of a Boenc-pflilder muxi«* t , 1 ... Vlim(! 
which magnificence must I* accepted if li<MI “ f 14,1 
admiration of the multittid. for the analysis of the cretic, 

in Holland the local development of the Mb* s» k has no 
differed materially from what has taken placo Iert . 
been some very g^od Gothic work done, chiefly by Cuypera, and I h** ^ 
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“V taktn tt» Itcrhiii^ the k«t example that can be cited. It 
is not easy in see why a revival of die Akdumd tntxle should be man 
successful in tha t country than in (Icnnuny ; but the render will 


TlMh t'n lilfl ilf ,TiinUni E NrL#»r I*. 
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f^ire in tlic iUostnOion all the evidence# of * Wgh upprecmuoii of 

^ ihc««km ^ P»«M* * wil *** "»•£ 

that ito rvlirtbilitutioft for modem use baa any such hold upon tV 

popular mind aa it hn» in Engluud. . 

i*bt- -:-,V allow* the principal of a v«y mentonons Riding 

at Lund, In Sweden. Leaving the render to decide for himself btm far 


Ctuptb ■! EMb**™- 


, --aw involved in th» « « f * 
irn approve the am'piuroe of . ^ ^ dctlblMtOT «y Order 

te-ntorey Order in such dins 11 * , . q[ copliullv mekmw- 

* *- -I" “ f "TEm £» the Sr. oot «o 

o i,hc neatness ^h which ^ ^ diecenj « L _E D .] 

ition other merits which will ■■*- 
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BOOK VII. 

Etrssu. 


FftiT Sllf- Cltt&i mm .* M ■' ■■+ "■ 

OittifTlllt I. -* - “ 

T>t*f IL *, .. -* ■■ ** *■ 

A lihrf ... .. .+ . * .. ■- ** -■ 

ELIukrtb -■ *■ « ■■ 


SUhtf CrnbrfjM tt .. M ** 

IW IVil L,+ - « - » 

i|W „ + i ** 

I7*J SkfcalM ++ -- ■* 

IW 1 


.. iVss 
+ f S9ai 
.. 3J& 


INTRODUCTION. 

AN Y oik* who is m» how correctly and how infallibly Archit^in; 

must uureiB tho feelings and aspirations of n I* 1 ‘1* ir, " LVt ‘- 1 l '-J 

mar attempt to disguise them, will of cm tw *» e ^ ect ; m 

Russia, a history of the Art differing in ®MJ W*™*™ 

from that of nor of lli« Other countries in Europe. 

Down totin’ time of Peter the Oreat the«bi «M«f *-+ 
more essentially Asiatic limit Europeans <urf her 

tlrnt peculiar form of the Mongol** type *7 . ,,M 7 i 

the • History of Architecture, 1 O^io.mlly. it « mic. m hitei■ t™«* 
pilasrtem and other quoai^cnl foods were som^mee adopted rum 
L «*"* the wLr n world s Ft they were u^i wt hoot j-X 
reference to their meaning. or to their appropriate to the rtdatioo 
in which t b&t were pfemsd# 

With the foirndkii of St. N«b*#. in IW • — 

men^L Her ruler* then determined that IfW ^ 7 h * T 
nhax- among the notions of Euro]*?, mid Imre * c, ' :uJ,J *' ”“j 

wlSv towanl, the attainment of thU******.»^ £ 
I half. *m has attended their ^ 

Europe : and he must have u keen eyi who • * . 

... i t ■ * - Ihnlicvi 11 hi' wstfi bo fur north tk?- 

Archlteetare tlmt w^uld I«ad him wa , * llc 3 . , „ . 

A. banks of the .W mid thirty degrees -£■* * An* 

Whether this exotic civilisation esterok ur miu.i i 
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not remain* mi: mid it may wbU lie questioned wlmtin-r El his 
spread widely over the empire* or is only mnfined within the walls of 
the modem capital 

Ho fur m ran lie withered from such flat ik as nre available. Moscow 
si ill cling* tip her Tartar feelings, and KiuJT remiiioK Lethargic, with 
more of the East ihm the West in her inodes of thought. But, though 
the effect may nut yet l>e apparent* there is a leave u spread over ihe 
old Tartar crust, which may pmetrate deeper* and may evejttiuifly 
work a change; hut, till it does sio, l!lc- history of the European form 
of Russian civilisation* mid of her modern Art, must be chiefly confined 
Lo the aipituL 

lu so thorodghly oentmliaed u monarchy, the history of the napitnl 
is gene rally that of tho empire : and, in this rcajject, St Peters burgh 
may be said to be even more essentially the representative of modem 
Rmwi than Fiada k of France* Wlmt wm done in the provinces had 
first bean done in St, Peteraborgb, and wm copied wills more or less 
exact mss os the place wmi more or tesa remote ; bat it h only in the 
capital that the series is complete, and the history of Art [here 
ia the history of Art throughout the length and breadth of the 
lend. 

I'ufortiiiintdy, the Art we find at St. Petersburg!! is, like her 
civil Edition, efisentbUy ciotie. The architects who erected lira 
greatest, number of holdings were Tnssiui, Postorelli, Russi, CJua- 
renghi, and other Italian*. Tbomond and Moulfcrrond were French¬ 
men i and Spedder and Kleitzt are Germans ; and though the ntrnina 
o( one or two Russians do occasionally nppear on the list, it is a 
f#<it tint titntMciiths of tin; building of the cubital were designed 
and carried out by foreigners, and the Bareutas who designed the 
remaining tooth—if it miniums to so much—were only tolerated 
bManre they adopted the principles and copied Lite details of their 
foreign instructors. 

Ills ulso u misfortune for Russia that she began to build in the 
Indian style just when the art in Europe, mid especially in Italy, was 
at the lowest ebb of degradation—when Borromini anil Gnnritij bad 
uuiitertul eferythiiig to Mini now, mid men neither could copy what 
was t»*iirifq| nor invent anything that was reasormhfe. Europe has 
siufc attained proficiency in the copying brunch* and KiissEn bos 
followed slowly in her wake, Had it been possible for her to have 
worked out livr own civilisation, she might perhaps have excelled in 
iuTentiou, mid thus Kurjpassud the other European nations in the exer¬ 
cise of true Art. Hut that was not the path she chose, either because 
the Russians are not an architectural race, or because the form of her 
govcnimeiit was such as to repress the development uf artistic excel¬ 
lence on the |Kirt Of its subjects. Judging from the experience .if 
what they did from the time of the foundat ion uf Kietf til] the noctssiyti 
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of peter the Gmat, it would a PP *r that tl.t fir* : ^ nU 

the true solution of the difficulty. 1 Dunn- the whole of that tog 
period tto did not onset a singlo building remarkable for constructive 
eti'.'llL-inx— though they had tdumyH the dome of at. S, 'P 5,!U 
thdr eyes—nor one showing out true appreciation of llw principles of 

architectural design. - i;tll(1B4 

H is trim there i* nlwqfn an amount of tod rfmiwter and Wuesi 

about their 1 mi Wings which pleases, and tilt &■«*» is P"!*^ 
like even when nut beautiful. But in the whole Russmn Empire 
there d not an edifice which will amd a wntint'* eomp^wm "itb 
the cootempuMPET buildings of Western Europe erected dum.* 

Mi t^U a ***** b ranch more fortunately 
cirnoom Uiieed for urebitectumi display thou m.y of the (tk mhcan 
Europe. When Peter the Great determined to found the ^jutal 
of hil ^t ompto* cm the banks of the there « «? 

fetoW* but to be *cn on the spot It — - 

cultivated plain on the bento of a “oblc river; but with nutlung 
whatever to impede the alignment of bi* streets. or-to P«™- * 

planning the new town so its to suit any « he ought toe of .U 

occupy the islands betwesu t N ^ ^ ^ dd(t of tUe river 

fortress stand, and b* ** h_ - - 'Jj ^ (jstrlilliahmcnts belonging 
wm to is* occupied by the dtM ^r f 1V[1 . r rllt Greil t, the most 

to it these being, m A» « ^ ,n 1 <*** of tong the 
important bnBdings m the u j - ^ **. ailJ to rovidji 

sa. —£?5-*- - u* _—- 

“sX*- 

with the difficulty of _ ,, tn a prorhial abandonment 

d.i. pi™. *• - -** 

II|TOE»«ISUI« S I|HI'1"‘P .hich Hill Mn.iiis tta 

r™“ u “ *“ ..c-upnug the batud Mt 

principal object on this side of the mer, «*■ P. - 

prominent position. . . , ,,r t | u > c [tv is judicious and 

I*™,- u,i. <**. ^ J kj „,i, iu 

"J* "”L j^rtV in nriou dliWio™. prcvint 

islands, a,si the ^iuiI, that mtewea ^ llhlKtv T :ilJ d the noble 

anything like monotony ^ng f % len did edifice. rising 

quays that lino the BtaT sale. ulla * 

. gM .RUlMT *' AivMiwine : vet it l>I>- tSD-m, 
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^Vf^wlidre behind UjtiD» give to the whole an air of gnuidcar 
und dignity which—at liryt flight sit least—jg mtturpa&sed by aiiy 
city of Europe, 

[l isi only when we come to examine n little more closely these 
oolily planned edifices that we feel the want of Art shown in their 
ex centime and we are soon sat inter] in eotiaei^ijence of the endless, 
repetition of [tie rwelesa mid generally inappropriate features which 
form the staple of their design. 
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chapter I. 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

It is said a« “ "a!? 

Moscow, wkn* there tire ltu.fJ.3v one-tuni 1 ..j 0ta ^ B fa the intensity 

capital—a disoreininoy HW®?' I1 ' t tr ',' 111 11 L ‘ ' |W. fa Moscow the 

*W- Mh« b* ^ Sp* — - 

churches are mere orulortea, . - ■ . ,, t p c Virgin, is ft 

„iti„. A Mil . to « *li£Tteto tor 

chim-li At Momow : and j ll “ t 1 . ror ti ie .-hurch of ft small 

the largest of winch would not sum™ iot »i 

in any other port of Europe. dmreb* are on the 

At at. iw-hn* i nL^-.«itb u- .«— * 

European setulc* and mutij ^ 

uiODOmetiis of modern Un>». ^ i9 tl]at erected or begun by 

Tbe oldest church , " i# t1utt 0 f a Latin l^iUca. 

PekT the (hurt nt the itmte - P divided internally into tlnxHe 
about 2«u ft. long by 1 >n. ft. ^maUy, 

aLul "" ^,y dl J^rsite connection with the 

Lb# is one dome on a '£u airier spire, renting a 

Eaotern camnih, tuid ftt ll|L 'J, fn>m the West ; hut in Bnssia, 

height of 864 ft*, a feature 1 Xevo, for it i* not to 1« 

and in this form. especially * ,1 ^ t ‘ f,LI ' _ rf ^ diurch »re 

found anywhere far f^m its » ■ , t j mn i* expected 

generally coarse, and more « . Italian, even in that *T* 

fram its architect. 

ought to have known liow w ^ mtV , every simple.* dmreh in 
Hud Pater the Great hod b ^ likc this * mid th«c are 

his empire would have «- ■ _ tke empire, which are copies 

re vend of this age * !l 'urnftis P 1 _ lJut ^ Tartar filing 
more or l®s us»ct of tins W* 1, . fcc ' n in 17*!, wits culled 

was not soenfttly citwguts >t*i_ _ ^ r st. Tetcrebnigh (Woodctrt, 

upon to design the L.tiudnoy . " , ^ * t t?lwJ |,ut clothed it in the 

No. 257), ho reverted to the cMlfaJJ M Tk ***, 

tawdriest finery of tin: t.ui ■> ^ square formed by the 

which stands iti the «“ ^ ftom. cost to west by 198 ft, 

monastic building*, » ** m ^ 
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!lCr '^ the tmnsopte, = tT1 J tin, central dome ^ht* a l^ht of aw f { 

that ^ T ° WD *> fi 1- not, however, one 

inoiinitial fenian worthy of admiration; and the only thing that con 
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be paid far it is, ** ** «« **■«* •“ RuaJ “.“ JJ* 

annum*illation is characteristic of Russian cmliuntioii i i ■' 

- timt pi* jmtr tlU ! n It would ho difficult to find m huropc nuylhiu* 

< L,fccts : ft 'j 

dufiiszn hEW Mome aidutecbinri meriL Ttt nliurch * l ' 3L> L 

pf » gteat court, fononnded by Imildiu^ whidi an evidently 

-111,1 honestly the residences of the wckaastics attached to its 
^31* ol its five domes is FtaHh« and they ponp 
I tjtj gvmrmi ^ TjoUdinp frarroiinditHf 

l« done ,xl t it would * nt tbe time this 

clmnietcristu! representation of Ku^m _ ... 

“VS 

th- ri ,- tr k une Of the few- buildings of the capital d«.g**d by a 

«- -I-—MTStS -T &5 

erected dun up the reign oi un *\ f ^ r ^ 

though deigned by a natm, is * WiiiaFove^ by a dome 

11'* ft- ** tnmaepte. the ^ A the , Ml 

of Italian design and ** both 

end are two toi^ra of rather stuntedI ■^ ^ 

internally and e^aUy there in thft JJLl 

of parti to the whole ti.au w ( ^ f „ m those of 

Tlic principal def.n> he >" ; . Kufidan nor load, hut simply 

the chuiHi M *"*■£* ^£fit* of it, absorb aa might 
a moderately wdl designed ^ lootl ykc uu Italian chun-h, 

l»e found in nuy “lithont ant assignable reason, and erecuted 
tannaporied to this phuv ^ !«« that amount of meaning whfoti 

in plaster, and. in cotoraqu™®* ' 

goes so far to redeem wig ^ p^ing, os it 

Tlie plan of t ' ,e ^ ,I,[ '^ 0 V' Euril| ^ though foOdd in the Caves 
is unknown in any otlnx }•■'■ i t j s simple, hut 

affording great wnetj >fJJJC not require th* ^ worahipi* 16 
which is not eoneregatioiia, - ^ |in Had the ™nl re ban 

should cither sec or hear all “■ 7 v __; t have been very 

an ocragvn—ias it mid it I' ™ f 1lt . lu . r 6T en than it now does, 
lieautird, and would luree tii ■ The little additional 

te the five domes which era _ gn ffitdciil to give the central 
width of the central arohp 1* ^ f it ought 

dome the predominant which m cm * 
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Chat. I. 

to possess t sod, even internally u more important central P 0 ^ 
would tmve Added dignity to tire whole* With thae alterations, it 
would have txsinmc practically Hie same design its our M. Mejitaui a, 
Wnlhrook, which, for this class of ptab, is !**»!■ ^ppiest 
arrangement that lias yet tiecn carried into effect.' 

The dimensions of this 
church are 183 ft- each wav, 
which. though not large, are 
sufficient for architectural 
effect when property rased, 
and are very considerable for 
a Russian place of worship, 
if measured by the standard 
of the Hid die Agist 

Till the completion of the 
great church of St, Isaac s, 
a few years ago, that of Our 
Lady of Karan was the priti- 
cipii—in fact, the cathedra) 

—church of St, peteraburglu 
It was erected, or rather . , 

completed, in gratitude for the linssiati victor** to !M4 ’ 

mid by ci unlive \uruTiikiii, f p 

Ifc, «Mla o< Ik, .taigi. * «k» *•“ «• l '“” T '" , ' l ‘ 

wkk iu M> okM-bi *•* a* ita k k« «•* » 

frcettan, »»,l Hot Mt WMtnidiint of ll* I'l»n *°™ “ “ 1 _ 
remit" „ to «itw it, imtltof to tm,« tWit for np.l t.r. 

1Libor U«o i. lCT h.,.».taroo.»tplI«ofor« rtituri-amdag 

5 «. a is—, -»a «* 

externally. £ „. nf | mil . tT however, the effect is very 

"brabk Lot lr the MMMnt tUttiib. both iotamD? mo! 

externally. , ni.-riis hedlf designed and worse esc- 

r^r:^ *• 

design and dimensioi!* with tbCM of the portico® of the 


?mnf: Ui 


, 1. ,v, in Tikn U til lit *npu**ti d flw *h« “f'Btaal <* fj L C Woul1 ' 

rsr^ fA ssr **« - , 

TOL* II* 
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church. I'Acn if it was dcUtniiiicd llicv should he of the BUfiie Order, 
which would have been of doubtful propriety, they ought certainly to 
have lieen subordinated in some way or other. As they now stand, 
they are a mere screen to hide, instead of a {rnreh to dignify,’ the church 
to which they are attached. Notwithstanding all these defects. Our 
Udy of Kaaui is a very noble chureli, and its semicircular portico a 
feature well worthy of ituitution. 

Brides these there are several smaller diuretics in the city, some 
01 ""hicb till mw mi i Hide ruble ingenuity in Adapting the Classical’ style 
to the (H|naie forms of the pure Creek 1’lmrdi; for either the building 
nmst be low externally, if it is to have a pleasing proportion in the 
interior, or the requisite height for external effect mnst be attained 
cither by a drum dome nt»vo the true roof, or by making Uie interior 
so high iw to be mil of all proportion, 

Uue of these churches, dedicated to St Catherine, is very similar 
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MU.. 0*lf5rd3D® h 1l4Jf 


Ekr#£kH) h Hf ill* Onirtli *i nil* Et PrtmtawrfL 


to Schinkel’s chnwli at Fotetlam, described in page 208. tat the 
to ' - , t l */. the muss, and* cGnHwaentiy* fur 

J-ris: 

ttfewfiy Mag only 108 ft. by 160; tat it is on the wliolo a wry 

*°Tb.“c£"l^*S i. » «*■>• «f >« ft -“ cl V“‘ i '- “f.w 

portico „r two (0h» * -» « •*■?> f 

iM k «n>r'r »« J **■*& t" ; 

lieiiitr onlr 112 ft., it* interior is not wenficod o e* h - rfwl i.Tocl. 

There is n thinl and *»«* diweb, kaowti «< Ik* of the 

-flwE" «r nf tbo Hite Giec (W«fc* K* 2** ** » »,« 

r s.“X“s 

E* E vi. «« ** ” " iB “ L,r 

^^rs^r-jrir ££ 

oompoUtion >y it II ^ genuoiiEuta: windows inmwdiiituiy 

■*» * - 
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TOUipoeitioiia with success, and show how easily the Rmieui* might 
oinniii beautiful churches in this stylo hy only sealing cm some 
woli-underetood type, ami IxtLiig contact to elulwrate it. instead of 
"idling about looking for fresh models for every now building tiny 
prujKtte to erect. 

It ja oertAwIy to Ikj rL^rettwl th&t snTfte Alicia system hffc> rmt Iwn 
sidofeted In reference to the designs for the great Chuicb of St. fsusc ; 
for. although it is one of the largest unit ei|H:usive ch invite,-- in 

tinnleru Eurttfte—the materials employed in its construction 
lire iii]siir(ki~n| for liewity and richness, mid its situation is unrivalled, 
yet it mttflt lie confessed [hut, the result, is most unsatisfactory, and 
eIihL half its advantages have been thrown away from the want of 

™®“™ t HkilJ *>» the part of the architect to enable him to avail 
himself nf them. 

I he site on which the Cathedral of St, Isaac stands seems from 
the first to have I wen destined to he occupied by the principal iwlii* 
teeluml monument of the city, ft is a magnificent place, extending 
alsmt 000 yards from the river’s 1*nk, with an average width of more 
than -or i yards : Ixmndcd, ut the Quay, by the Admiralty oil one hand 
and the Senate House on the other f while, at the spot where tlm 
church stands, the biding School, with its beautiful jvirUcn. and nu 
the other side the War Office, sti|-[K>rt it, without interfering with its 
architectural eiTect. 

Tlirett churches have already stood on this spotfirst, a wooden 
une. nearly coeval with the city. This wu* replaced hy one designed 
ly Roualrh, of great pretensions, commenced during the reign of the 
occoud Catherine? lint, being left unfinished, was remodeled on a 
smaller and less expensive scale by the Emperor Paul, who omipk-ted 
and dedicated it to Divine worefiip. 

1 he church thus erected was far frum being commensurate with 
the dignity of the site, or of sufficient importance to be the cathedral 
of Hindi a city us St. IV-icrahtirgh had become. 

Iti nuHc-jiuriiee of this the Empen* Alexander determined ..u 
replacing it by u building which should not only lo worthy of the 
sitii.itton, but should rival the finest churclws, of modem Burnt* in 
extent, ami surpass then, in richness of decoration. 

After various attempt* to procure satisfactory designs in other 
qnuten, h,_ at hist, in the year 1*1*. confided its execution to a French 
archiLeri, the Chevslim de ifoiuferrand. He superintended its eou- 
si ruction during the next forty years, lived to it completed, and 

to assist in its dedication in IMS, though be .lied ven shortly 
ftftenviinfe " 

The church itself is a rectangle, measuring S<i5 ft. east and wist, 
by m north and south : and. including the four great mrtfcoe* cover? 
an DM, Meaning to Lfie architect's calculation, of (Jfi ^ ft ft is 
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therefore larger l!uiu the Pantheon at Paris i which contains fliV2S‘ ft.), 
though considerably smaller than ist, Pauls, which coders ft4,025 ft, 
superficially. 

Of it* area ] ft,301 f c +l or considerably more thnn onc^-fotirtk,, is oocti- 
piotl l>v the |K>icits of support: so tbiit. looked. ill from u ccinfltmei.i'ie 
point of view, St. June's stands lower than any other church in 
Europe, as will be seen by the following table, showing tire munkr »r 
feet ; n each 1000 of their ami occupied in the clraidu* specified 
by the points of support, this table being compiled by the architect 
kimsclf : — 


Bt Lp»&e*e 3KM Mu 1«W 

gf. Pi;- tt-f l* E' 1' - - * ■■ 

FuLLllbWEli BH'dltt 4 * ■ - rt !■ 

Bl SnpbS»s Aintiiwpl*'® ^ 1 *■ n 

g| Marin, Flomitw -- « *■ 


g L . .* 170 ft Eu 1000 

Mi lull Cutbi^dml .. . .. 301 „ 

SL GetiOiffew, .Fliifi .. IM M 

St. SllfpM'S'. PufiJS Si 1-El r, .. 

Xotrv D.LEfji% FfifU r» 140 „ T+ 


\uii U4 shown before, 1 many of the Gothic MMingn enroe -iff ns low 
sw ii in ft. in U>M, or in Other words only one-tenth of their art* is 
occupied hr the points of support. Thug a Gothic architect, with R> 
iitrire- a portion of liis hoilding appropriated u. open porticoes, would 
certainly act have oo&Bomed more than onc-thiid of the materials cued 


■ nui- rr »r ArcHtertnes.' ltiimlaeii.-.ii. 
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lierc: and even In the Italian style tin? experience of the licet urelii* 
tteis allows that one-half of the quantity ought to have wifticod. 
Looking at the tiustahle nature of hts foundations, and tha enormous 
espouse incurred in securing them, economy of luatcriul. irrespective 
of expense, ought Lo have Ik-cii especial ly studied in this instance, 
This want of waist rnctive skill is. however, detrimental, not only in 
this respect, hut, in consequence of it. the ana internally is so 
crowded as to lose half ita effect, while externally the building is 
heavy beyond stlj precedent. 

I Jt,r LlU " r ' ; ,,f ^ situation requires that the principal entrance 
should Ik lateral, as orientation, oast and west, is mwi. atronglv in- 
sjsUhI upon in the liret-k Church than even in that of Northern Kurd]..:: 
and, besides this, Alexander in confiding the design to the im-liitHtt 
1 -irticiiLrly insisted that the three dm|cK of Catherine^ cbureli, 
which had been consecrated, should be preserved. Nothing therefore 
ewiM le letter than the conception of placing here a noble Corinthian 
portico, copied almost literally, but with somewhat increased dinicn- 
Hoas. from that of the Pimtheoa at Borne. Having dene thin, however. 
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it was alveini t<> pbii: an (3.jilulIy grand portico of sixteen columns on 

tilt opposite foe, wWck from it* flitnntion, must always I* the . . k 

<rf the i-linn‘li. At all event*, if (btt was done* it was indbfUMlfc 
thtit the western front, which in. ami always must 1*.!. the principal 
cuiraucv, should at leant JutTO one ^jitully megtOBcent; imstetid of 
this, we li 11 -1 only a shallow ]n>n-li of eight pillars, him thu w-rst 
feature of the designT tlml » similar portico is placed ut the curt ••<■<1. 
where there could not posiblj In: an entrance- '1 his was this inure 
gratuitous, ai in order todo it the architect was obliged to remove the 
hj^l- of the central ehnjtel of the old church, and supply il* plane h}' a 
flat wall with a single window it] it : thus not only destroy in- tile 
effect internally, blit at the ml nr time taking »vmy all the mtsiuiiig of 
the design, as seen Citcmslly Had he left the U|st!, and omitted ids 
eastern portico altogether, the design wcrald have lieeii iutlnitely 
better; hut the right tiling to have dune would have Iwen to bend his 
colonnade round the apse, and thus give it a dignity comitHamirntfi 
with the lateral porticoes. 

Forgetting fur the moment the ruisupplieatica nf tlitsc porticoes 
they are by far the finest that have been erected since the time of tiw 
Rif m imtt Each of the forty-eight columns which compose them is a 
iiinrle piece of the must I smut if ill risen tohmrcd granite, .Ml ft, in 
liefelit, and 6 ft. ft jo. in diameter. Those or the Pantheon at Rome 
are .ml': IT ft. •> in. t»f this length, however, 7 ft, in covered hv the 
bronze capital, trod 2 ft. <i in. by a 1*we, also of that metal, which 
reduces wlmt can be seen of the height of the monolith to i"> ft. i! in,, 
which is still however considerably in excess of the shaft of the llmuan 
example. The entablature, us indeed the whole building, is faced with 
marble; and imenially llitrgrand porticoes are roofed hy a great areli 
in the centre and a Hat roof over live lateral bays. All this is very 
noble: Imt the effect of these porticoes is painfully destroyed by tin 
enormous double attic, half the height of the whole Order (71 ft ), 
phus-il there to hide the r.».f of the building, but which dwarfs the 
coll unfair ordinance to an extent baldly conceivable. 1 here arc many 
ways ill which this could have been avoided. The proper one of 
course would I lave been to show the roof honestly, and render it wan- 
mental, than which nothing conld have been easier; but even if the 
attic had been broken into antra, with openings between, so us to look 
like part of the roof, it would not luive destroyed, the effect of the 
porticoes as i t imw dona, 

The rtttic lies the farther Meet of preventing the coiiijc- lioh 
between the dome and the substructure of the church being seen. The 
dome seems to stand on the roof, or t>< be thrtirt through it; wherein 
hud the roof of the four porches been carried Isu-k to its square bus?, 
the whole would have bred at mice court rtielivily intelligible. 

The dome itself is very similar externally to thut of the I ontlicou 
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m Paris* except that in the peristyle considerable confusimi uri fn.m 
there being only twelve great openings behind twerty-funr equidistant 
%-ulnmiia i aud, as tho window an; wider tlttm the iptcn:okiuuuitifJii£< 
t)w effect is not pleasing, especially as again there are twu*ity-foiir 
windows iii the ns tie. But both these domes wuut Lhc snliiliry and 
shadow which are given at St. Paul's bv ihc introduction of the eight 


containing iku ginircaisas. 

The pi liars o-f the peristyle of the 




douse of St. Isaac's Church tire mono* 
lit.hs of rod granite* like those of the 
pozticoc% but only 42 ft. in height* 
base and capital included, and of tl less 
proportionate diameter. 

The whole of the ln ?j struct! ve prts 
of the dome, with the lantern which It 
iaipjH.wtfc, are of cast or wrought iron.; 
an expedient ilmi- seetus ju-iiliable in 
fctfidl a case, sti it in mn- which* if 
property il*W< might l*u i hi ole 
able as any equally lofty si mi 
wholly of mastmry could [^siUv 
while there is great difficulty in 
sfcmctiug the curved port of a dome 
^Eternally in stone in such a imumcr 
that It skull lie stable and ni the same 
time pleasing in outline. Uafoitu* 
nately the iron-work here itsmd shows 
art little constniuLive skill a? the other 
parte of the building, throughout the 
whole of which there is a ipiantity 
of Hint and wrought iron Lying and 
Imudug employed* which not only si lows 
that the niLLsse* are Lmdiy prised in the 
liret instance, but would unsure their 
dustmotiuii if ihe ntniurtphcrjc in¬ 
fluences should ever reach them. 

A good deal Eif this might biwbeew 
excusable if the nrekitat bwl licen 
attempting to erect n building as pro- 
port innately light as thuee of the 
(tothh- age : hut art he wan using more 
employed si rice the days of the Fgrp- 
tiftns, it indicates an unpnrdoiud>l« degree of iui*kilfuhietirt on his jtiri T 
Beridn the great deny, 1 there are the four cupolini, or l^Il-towc is, 
which are usually found in Russian churches, Those are uuchjcntEoti- 


an. HaLF SwiAm tin- iWn* «r rtt. 1 im«% 

t?L L'ntrf’-l'iirph, 


iimierialrt Limn hare ever lieon 
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ill di-aitm. mill an? each detain adorned with tight nwiinlitbic 
wit timna | in tliisi h.H£u 27 ft* in height, There is still a fourth 
Order of columns, adorning the four windows that admit light into 
the interior; lint thee are only 20 ft. Ugh, including Imse and 
capital 

These windows form one of the great mistake* of the design. They 
ure <'nlinnry *.edi window* ralch as are iifitsl in Domestic Architecture, 
and the eve inevitably gnc&ses their width at 4 or !i ft-, their height 
at s or lo j and they form the Rcale according to which the whole 
dinreh is measured, ft retpilrvs ail immense effort to realise the fuel 
that they are really lo ft, wide, and more than 80 ft. high, and that 
the little columns on liruckots which support their eiituhJatnre* are 
realty grand monolitlm 2 " ft. high! Besides this, a building with 
only four windows,—the three beneath the eastern portico are not 
atrppoeed to tie seen or known,—t^ttpot ap]Kar of large dimensions; 
and the tuiml inevitably brings it down to the *“de of those other 
stnatures for which u similar number of openings would suffice. 

As remarked above, the suine dwarfing effect is produced in St. 
Pctira by the enormous sire of the Order employed* the fewness of the 
part!*, utul gig a nt ic character of the sculpture ; hot in that instance 
there is a multiplicity of detail and overcrowding of ornament which 
tu n certain extent restores the equilibrium of dimension when the 
eve becomes familiar with it. St. twine’s has nothing of the hind—it 
Jl Odlv n aiuntl church imiirmfied ; and if erected on one-third nr one- 
fonrlh the seale it now oeeupies, would have Icon a fur more appro¬ 
priate design. In feet, from whatever point of view it is looked 
at. it JutLfit admi tted that in im building, eit!ter undent or modem, 
him so much been done to destroy in appearance Lhe really noble 
jKTojnrtioiiB which it p.— 

Internally, the great nave if- til ft. in width and £>S ft. high, Iteiug 
made up. first, of an Urdcr fit ft, high, crowned by un attic measuring 
if ft., and then the vault, which, living u little stilled, makes up 20 Ft. 
The great dome meuHur-, only 71 ft.. <<r in diameter internally little 
more than half tlint of St. Peter’s or ilie cathedral at I'lorenee ; while 

Si. Paul’s measures l<w Ft.. mill the .. at Paris Oft. Itut ev«-n 

these dimensions would suffice were it not that the whole floor of the 
building is so crowded with the masses of constroctiod that there -ire 
no cross perspectives of any Iwanty, or poetry of any sort, It is u# 
rich ns mahurhiie and marble combined with sculpture and j minting 
can m i An it : no expense has I teen s| sired ; but a little, even n very 
little, taste, or even a little constructive skill, would have 1 * 1*0 of 
more value than the whole of this magnificence. So far, indeed, hns 
it l*en carried, that nothing stives Lbe church from contempt bat the 
grandeur of the materials of which it is composed : Or from the charge 
of vulgarity and Isul taste, except the literalness with which its Torts 
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are Ixurowed from Roman examples, Litnl the small miinljer of them 
which make tip the whole design. 

It must always ha a subject of infinite regret that so noble an 
enterprise as the em-tion of this ehareh should have been intruded to 
n man so little competaiiL to the task as the Chevalier de Montfemnd 
seems to Imve been, With su lavish an expenditure and Such noble 
materials placed at his disposal, any man who had carefully studied 
the works of previous architects ought to have bonehted by their ex¬ 
perience : and with a little common sense, even without genius, might 
have produced the most beautiful cathedral in Europe, As it is a 
grant opportunity has been lu>i. anil, in tipi to of its splendour, St, Jsiuur'a 
is at best a grand, but a cold and w^itisfactory failure. Not only Ek 
there twa poetry, but there is less constructive skill shown in the 
design of this church than that of any other of the great domical 
diurcbefi of Europe. It is impossible to conceive a building carried 
out with hss thought, or less appreciation of the beauties of the style 
in which the architect was cnQerl upon Lo design a< 

It would be a fair morning^ work for an architect of ordinary 
ability to sketch out the fonr facades of this great budding i and there 
certainly ia uoL a week's thought in the whole design* from the pave- 
meat to the cross on the top of the dome. And he must he a greater 
genius than the world has yet Been whose passing tin nights art* worth 
one thousandth port of the money that has been spent on t hem lie re. 
At the same time there is scarcely a stogie eoiMnmtor of ordinary 
experience who would not have put together the materials placed at 
his disposal far inure skilfully mid economically than bus been done 
by the Chevalier do Montferrand ; who, considering the opportunities, 
can perhaps lay claim to the unenviable distinction of having lieeii 
the author of the greatest architectural failure in modem times. 
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CHAPTER IL 

SECULAR, 

There m do city m Europe which more truly deserves to be called 
n rity of judnees than St, Petersburg!!—nut even excepting Paris ; for 
though Unit city tnay lie infinitely richer in urdnteetnnd heatitie^ Lite 
tme expression of Paris is limit Civic and DomesUc than Palatial : 
while St. Peterslrargh not only contains some half-dozen of imperial 
residences, or palaces property so called* but many of the reaiileurroJi 
of her grand-dukes and nobles are fairly entitled Lo that appellation ; 
mono than this, all her institutions and public establishments, down 
even to the Wracks of the guards, are designed cm a scale of magnlfi- 
ccnco not found elsewhere t and they are ontiimtutd os only pukces 
are, in other cities. It is true that many — indeed most of these—are 
only of brick, with ornaments of stucco : and the in earn mess of material 
detracts mi&t seriously from the grandeur of effect when looked dc^elj 
into, bnt the genend result is imposing ; while so large a mass of im- 
fK.rtamt and ornamental boildings being collected together* given to 
the city an air of grandeur not seen elsewhere ; and, though the details 
may b.r cavilled at. tike general effect ia tmijuiMiuiiabb grand and 
Satisfactory, 

The principal palace of St. Pctemburgh, as well m the oldest—for 
the residence of Peter the 0 nut hardly deserve that mime—ifi that 
known us the Winter Palace, built by the Empress UliTakth from the 
designs of Rastrellit and commenced in the year I7M. Thfl two 
principal halls—that known m St. George's* and the White Hull— 
were added by Gaureuglii, mid the whole of the interior has Iwen 
remodelled and refitted after the lire in 1*87 ; which seems to have 
gutted the building, bnt unfortunately did not damage the outer walls 
to such an extent as to reqnire their being pulled down, and the whole 
to be rebuilt from the foundations. 

The principal facade, towards the river, measures Tiit ft. in 
length j while the depth of the palace, north and south, is 581 ft., 
and it is thus considerably larger than the Louvre. Internally, it 
euchres a rectangular court of somewhat broken outline, bnt gene¬ 
rally 885 ft. east and west by 800 ft. oorth and south ; which ta less 
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than that of the Lcfivri, in wu&L'qiiepca of the h tail dings covering 
n- much greater sires of ground than in the Parisian example. 

With thmo dimenslona, La siidi a eitimtioa, and with the amount 
of ornament Invited upon it. thin ought to have been one of the ino$t 
be&utifai palaces of Europe ; bat the details are bo painfully twl + that 
the effect ih entirely thrown owiiy ; md a men. of taste recoils in 
liorror from such a piece of barlj&rcas magaifeace. 

The two storeys are adorned with sn Order meant for 

Corinthian* hnt m badly drawn and profiled ilmt it nmv be □nothing. 
The arahittuve is broken inta a curve over every window, and the 
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™- PunlirtL uf li* Fjpiin <rf Oj# WlfittT P*U« b St. I'stmitiqr^. 


coniiif bt abo treated in the mu Ht manner occasionalflv : over Clip arc 
pediments — nt* ewmeded with the comico,—and the whole is 
cfownwi with vastes* statues, and n^wo unminciitj of viirions ioru. 

Tin.' 1 Kmrnsoiit has bLm an Order called Ionic, but, risnsiiiiif through 
only one storey, is stnaUer of coww than the other. Yet the large 
columns ocniniocslly stand on the heads of the artuiller, though oeen- 
sifinnlly. too. they avoid them m a maimer which is almost ludicrous. 
Add to this that the dressings or the windows are of the most 
grotesque and gingerbread character, and it may he nnderetoal how 
tsid the taste is which pervades this palace. 

The palace of Zarco ZeLo, about fifteen milts south of St. Peters- 
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Imrjfh, m the md to Moscow, is another example of the swum? class. 
With a fuciuh- SftS ft. in extent, mid nearly 70 ft, in height. mwt. 
richly ornamented, it is difficult to understand how it do mid lv so 
w |„,13v detestable iih it is; but with all its pretenfflone it can hardly 
l* considered a* more than n <rmit barrack, decked out in ilic tawdry 
finely of the style of Lotus XIV, 

The )iulnt» of the Hermitage, built by it Gemmo of the name of 
Volckuer for Catherine IT., as an adjunct to the Winter Pftlu c, <\r* 
tainly avoided most of the defects of its uwra ambitious neighlxMir, but 
rather erred by falling int > the opposite extreme of tameness and com- 
mouplace. It is now, however, being pulled down to umke way for 
the Palace d«* Beaux Atta, emoting from the designs of Klenze, 
referred fat further on. 



in*** c.r *r tt*£ i i w*« si** ^ iwirtorcti- 


The TflttriJt VtiUt-iu enacted bv VulkofT* apparently in iuwUtk .11 of 
Lhe Trianon Ait Terailhs. is a gui* sknJ^hiig oniH^rcyod building 
with os little meaning* and without tbo dtpmcv of itprototype- It 
h now deserted m an mipepul residence i and the Palace of Paul L is 
turned into mi engineer's sdteol, though really deserving u tetter fate, 
It is a square tending 840 ft. by #7* ft*. with m octagennt court in the 
centre : and great ingenuity is shown in the rorde in which Lku sternal 
and internal Iieh* are fitted to one another* giving the EnU-riud arrange- 
int'nLsj a degree of variety so seldom found in the ordinary recto ugulnr 
patacas of Europe* Some of the rooms* ttxx ure rioldy and even teunti- 
fully adorned ; and the architecture of the whole* if not of the highest 
than* is ot least pleasing and reasonable. 

Though Lhe Palme of the Archduke Michael cannot rival the 
Imperial Palace six eilent* yet it is by far the most I dutiful and 
elegant struct an of ita class in Si, Polersbuirdu It was commemsd in 
the year 3 Sill* from designs by the Italian. Rossi By relegating 
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“11 til* ofllocs and domestic buildings Hi the wings, which eovcr * 
greater extent of srirfai'C Limn the inuin l inly, tlm psdiioc acquires 
a Stately ami moan m e n tal appearance, soineLinte* aeon in a dob nr 
nlilice- wholly devoted to festid purjKides, hut seldom found in a 
residence. 

The central block, ftni ft. wide, with a depth of lfix, anil n height 
of s; from the ground to the top of the pediment, i» divided pruc* 
ti.idlv into two storey*, the lower. 22 Ft. in height, elegantly and 
appropriately rusticated : the upper, ornamented with n very beautiful 
( urintliinn Order, is 42 ft-, in height. Chi the garden front the central 
cxdonnailo of twelve pillar; stands free, as in the Garde iteuhlc of the 
i line de In I pincorde, 1 uris ; hot more IxiLiitifn] than that, iujiKmiirb 
m the basement is fur better proportioned, and there is only one reuse 
«»f windows tinder them, while the wings lire much more important in 
the northern example : and the eohinms in these, being semi-attached, 
give a solidity to the external parts that rapport* moat effectively and 
pleasingly the more ojien design of the centre, indeed, taken*alto- 



a««. EteTukti, Ora™ F™t cr Ut E'olqn „f tj» (hud Dukr MkW], &rae u FllIt 


gether. the Mirliaelolfsky Palace may la- considered as , Jt ie „f the moat 
su< vms fill design* of it* class in modern Eiimjec k | lmY 1# u Mnusdon 
if t-Hi much is not sacrificed to the Order, and whether a more snh- 
Dnlinnte employment of it would nm- have produced a totter clFcet ■ 
hut if employed at all, it is a great triumph to its designer to have 
n-kd it so correctly and so siit-ccsafiillj as | JL done here. The 
internal arreogements ,.f the palace are on a scale corrapondW with 
tin magnificence of the exterior. The entrance-hall, containing the 
fjreat staircase, is a square apartment, SO ft. each way, the whole 
height of the hoflding, and leads to a suite or apartment® not prosaic- 
ally like one another, hat, though varied In furm and pwiii on , „f equal 

As before remarked, it is singularly indicative of the pornoae w hieh 
Peter tlm flftat had in view, that the Dockyard should occupy tlie 
very centre of the town, standing between the Palace and the Senate 
House : hut still more singular that the talent* of a Russian arehiUvt 
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should have been ®Me to convert the utilitarian buiklitiEf of an arsenal 
into mi architectural monument worthy of the prominent position this 
biiiliiiiitr occupies. 

The principal fufadt* of the “ Admiralty,” as it is improperly 
termed, metis liras lSSn ft. ; the returns toward* the river, (182 s and 
tlie avt'Kigc 3tei.sriii- ioont flO ft. It would not Ixi easy to pm}**-* 
dimensions which it would he su diflk'nlt to treat without monotony, 
or without inappropriate littleness, ns those; luit tin- tusk lias l**n 
performed with dutruSar sucx-ck* hy Kucha ruff. the araldtwt employed. 
The centra of the longer face is occupied by u sqiuin; Muck, pierced liy 



—2 _ ~ _“ _ 5 _ f 1 " ”■ y ' 

Porth >□ af |4w Fjrfjy'lf of Che A lim ln.lBy_ ref, P^^TpfcrOfgh. 


the central archway, bat without pillars, It is snrtooantcd by a 
cupola — if finch ll term h ndmi^tble—crowned bv a tall ftnssiaii 
spire NMfaing a height of 2D) ft. On either side of the enhance, fur 
a distance of t r , the building is only two storeys hijrh, and pierced 
will i only etc von windows [n each storey, of remarkably Md rkfiigiL 
Bejnod these ere two wings, each cotiiposed >>f three bold Doric jurti- 
roes, the contra! om of twelve, and the two bneml ones i>f sit culimms 
each— the only defect of these Ixd hit that there nn two aiorvvfi of 
windows tinder each of these porticoes i and one cannot help regret¬ 
ting that the piUnrH were not tmd where the building was only two 
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storeys, mid the portion three storeys high placed toward the centre, 
where n com punitive weakness would not iiave lieen fell. 

The returns are similar in composition to the loiter face, find 
eqeftily rtitstsisftiL The whole is *■ much of u piece, so Md, and so 
free from littleness or bod tjiste, that, for a building of its class it nsav 
chaHuugi. 1 comparison with anything existing in Europe, or indeed in 
the world, 

i in the other side of the Neva, opposite to the * ( Admiralty,” stands 
tiie Bonrse. which is also a successful design, though not to lie com- 
por-d with the other It coiudsts of a hali 107 ft, long hy *•> ft. wide, 
lighted from the roof, mid from a bold semicirtmiar window at each 
orid. A round this Ml are arranged thins storeys of chombeia, dev oted 
Pi the various pnpapai of the I sill ding. Round the outside is a pari* 
style nr ten columns on the fronts, and fgaiteen on the flunks, count* 
itig these of the angle twice; hut they do not reach the roof, ur 
attempt to hide it; and on the whole, though similar in conception, 
und designed hy a Frenchman (TbonmadJ, the building is fur better 
ami more stiectssfnl in every rcsjiect than the Paris Houre*; standing, 
ar it does, on fin angle between tiro rivers, it makes op, with ibs 
accoiajunmamts, u vary beautiful arch i teem ml group, 

% ^ iir tho greater number of tiie remaining buildings of fit. Peters- 
Isirgli are designed on the Him* principles as those on which we design 
Eegcntfi Park lerrtkies, ur Miirimts at "ur f^Nisidc wsitering-pluces. 
They almost invariably liave a liaseiiieiit storey, rtuthuttid according 
v- certain received joUtnis, and, above this, two A-revs of t, f ual 
dimensions, adorned with a |*>rti™ in r!,.■ centre, .if six, eight, or 
twelve pidam standing ou the bftffcroetrt, ami running through the 
t 'imr storeys. I >n either side uf ilii^ there is a plain spwv, broken 
only by windows, and at each end a porLiim similar to that in the 
mitre, but having two pillar* M in extent. Nothing .-an tie easier 
tluiri to design buildings net-aiding to this revi]-, the result of which 
is undoubtedly imping nod effective at first sight : but no mie ever 
returns in such a building a second time to try and read the thoughts 
uf tiie arehlt«i who digued it. to imbue himself will, bis principles. 
Ni> one ever dreams of revisiting there flat and monotonom musses at 
various [ieri(»ls of tiie day. i.r under different atmospheric change to 
-i mly those effects of fight and shade which render a tntlv thoughtful 
building an over-varying scone of kanty—one ihe beholder never cun 
k- sure he bna wholly seen, and regarding wliich he is never satisfied 
that lie has mastered all the depths of thought which pervaded the 
of every *n>ik% 

Nutwiihsti.ndiiig this it cannot Is- deuied that such a. building ns 
the Etui Major ina noble und imposing pile. It is the joint prodne- 
tiou of l£o si and ' luarenghi ; and has an immense recessed atnrfii- 
t heal rival curve in its middle, in tiie centre uf wliidi is an archway 
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fL in diameter, and 63 ft in height. It extends mote them 1200 ft,, 
measured along the chord of the mo* and lvltli a height of 7!i ft, 
throughout,; while it may be lidded that, though there is no very great 
amount of gening there is also no symptom of vulgarity or bod taste 
in the design. With such dimeiraoug lls these. a boildlng can hardly fail 
io lie ei grand and imposing pile \ but the merit, siteli fls it is. is due to 
the sovereign who ordered its erection, mid not to the nra-hiket who 
designed it. 

The name remarks ripply to the IimtitnMon des Tkunoisdies Noble* 
by Gnarenghi + UmL of Military Orphans \ the Bairucka of the “ Che¬ 
valier Guides ; n and of the rations eorjw of Onaidi and Cadets -all 
gigantic piles of brick and stucco* designed with n certain grandeur qf 
conception, hut executed with the most cnimuonplaice details: and* 
thrumli all contributing to the UEsignificeuce of the dty they adorn, 
none uJf them worthy of commendation ils works cif Art. 

The Academy of Beam Arts, designed hy a Russian architect 
(Kokorin!* is a Square, Am ft. hy 4U6 fL, with the usual poiliewd 
facade externally, inn possessing internal ly a circular courtyard of 
corns iderable beauty. The Library, also by a Russian (TokololT}, h 
an elegant building in the style of our Adams; hut its most wonderful 
characteristic is that an edifice 2fi2 ft long, by fiB ft, wide* can he 
made contain upwards of 400,000 volume** besides a large collection 
rtf moow-ripte, reodtog-rooms, Ac. We could not put half that munWr 
into one of the sume cubic contents, 

<if the smaller buildings. perhaps tiie Medical School, by Parta* is 
! he most elegant. Nowhere, ex a- f t in the Archduke M ichwel V PaIlh^, 
are the Orders used vi b such propriety- 

Tim ** Riding Houses'' arc a feature which, if not peculiar to 
Russian, Architecture!, have uL least, owing to the peculiarities «.-f the 
climate, btvti tamed to ll greater extent then • than any when? ek 1 , 
The great Riding Rouse at Moscow was bug famous all over Europe 
for the width of the span of its ronf, and the n^hnnicaJ ingenuity 
shown in its construction. The span of the original r-mf wels to hav r e 
l^eu 235 fL, 1 but n is veiy doubtful if ii was ever attempted to ntrrv 
Ei- out, ainl ]**&. iimbkious design was after wfliJs adopted. Giiiiren- 
ghiV Riding House ui Sl PfekTshnrgh is only 86 ft. ajnti, and is rimh- 
remarkable for a very beautiful Doric portion of eight columns at one 
end* and the general parity aqd elegance of the design of the whole, 
than for its mechanical ingenuity. That i if the 2Ddl'i>rpsof Cadets 
by an architect of the name of Uharleniagne, though rather according 
lo the ns mi I red pc* still, from king only erne storey in height, is 
among the most pleasing fti^ltjs in the capital. 


1 Five ftvl Utttn the ejmn rjf the tLiL- is-L Fiowni.- Stiitloti of Uit 1 Miillusul 
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Besides the buildings just enumerated, the Bank, the Foreign 
Office. and tlie War Office, each possess sonic peculiarity of design, or 
some different arrangement of tlicir pillars, which is more «r less effeu- 
tire, but which it is almost imjwaaible to explain without drawings i 
ami none of them certainly are worthy of a plats- among tie i Huh tra¬ 
tions to be selected for such a work as tliis. They are, in fact, all of 
the same type of machine-made design a, displaying a certain amount 
of taste, and a certain appreciation of Lilt Ixsinties of Ciregaeal Art, 
but never rising to originality, and never displaying that amnnnt of 
thought indispensable to adapt the ornaments to [lie essential features 
of the building to which they arts applied; and without which, it ueed 
hardly U- repeated, floras in architectural design is nearly, if not 
wholly, impossible. 

It is rather singular that among all the buildings of St, Pctera- 
butgb there is nut one tlwt am i* called, “ astykr” Everywhere ami 
in every one we find Corinthian. Ionic, or Doric columns, while there 
is scantily a single instance where they are wanted, cither for the 
construction or the convenience of the building w which they sire 
attached? wiiile, if in any city in the world their presence could lie 
dispensed with, it is in one situated in such u latitude. In the climate 
of Itussiii a bold, plain, massive fiiytule, depending on its breaks for 
its effect, and on the grouping and dressings of its openings for its 
omamout, would Ire infinitely more appropriate ; a m| n told, deep 
cornn'ione, in such a northern climate, at all seasons, wmild Ire tire 
most artistic as well ns tlie most appropriate termination to u facade. 

k is strange that, where a style is so essentially imparted and so 
csotie. no one ever thought of Gtorence or of Ituniu \ nml (Lm Viarnra 
imd Paris slwuld aluiie have furnished to St. Pcicreburgh models of 
things which even these cities hud only obtained at second hand. 1 


1 I butts bnin tolit hj wIms imvv 

&veu ibfiu, irLui t-ufl suLbf ist npartmenli 
fit ErtLiMs! for pnblie fe^ml^n wnir*h hary 
R-RtWiUljp 1 liren iTtetml in Uw: CLfflf Pulm» 
of tin 1 KmiLlin. Lit MiWiv, buipa^a 
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CHAPTER III, 

REV IVAL, 

The new Muse mi) of St. Pcterahurgh Es the only important budding 
which has yet been enacted in. Rnma in the new Revival style of 
Aichk^tim. It is of couxk by a foreigner e bat this lime no leas- a 
j^. i rvoi]ji^ than the Baron Leo von Khmze of Munich, It serins Lluit 
the Emperor Xiohobw, in visiting that capital, in was ra* pJcag&d 
with wliat had been done there that lie invited the Huron. to St. Peter4- 
btfrgii, imd eommwiouiad him to make designs for the new Palace of 
the Am be proposed to substitute for the old Hermitage Galleries of 
Catherine II. 

The site chosen vm one of the finest in the city, on the hanks 
of the Xeva f adjoining the Winter Palace on the eastward. The 
building, wfiieh is now completed, meraEira 4 ho fL from the river to 
tho Million Street, and Sfjn ft. towards the river, divided internally 
into two courts by the picture gallery that nil is across it. One of 
these courts is partially occupied by the grand ^uiiitsise, the other is a 
void. Externally, uod of the four faces differs sonicwlmt in conipo- 
sttiuti. tfiuii^lt all treated with the same care. Whom it him two 
Ktorey^ it n^erhes GG ft. in height; when- three, it til Lai us *4 ft. Lo 
the top of the Ijalnstrada or coping. In the centre of the longer faces 
the of the jiilimeiit is OS ft., from the pavement. These ilimou- 
fiionH ure unite sufficient for architectural effect, and it nmsi be added 
ttmt the building is wholly free from ilnnw falsdiWMls of design which 
ruin ao u\\n\y line structured, especially those of this capital The 
baaeimtjt Eh plain and aolid T the Order cOnfiuAd to the principal atomy r 
and above this is only an attic* ornamented with a cl Lie and pi lustera* 
Eswli storey ss complete in itself, and throughout there is that exqui¬ 
site finish and beamv of dehiil which nlian«:terise^ Greek Ati. and 
which, within certain limits, the Munich architects intve learned to 
apply with &udi dexterity. The faults of design arise from the 
trammels wliich the architect Ills thought it. nect^sarr to impede upon 
himself while designing in this style. The rirst is the painful want of 
projection in the connect and consequent flatness resulting from this 
defect; especially in u three-storeyed building,, with ilki Older bcloitgiug 
to one only. AVhemvcr the Greeks used pillars r they stood free, and- 
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a ehadow bdng obtained mukr the roof of the colonnade, a second 
was nut required from the upper member of tho entablature; hut in 
nir.Hii.-ni Domestic AichitectEsie the case h reversed, and if shadow « 
iiot obtained from the cornice it lh found nmrhere. Another equally 
Litttiini restricrion is that the arch Khali on no account he employed* 
though the Greeks did use arches, and with ji? much or more beauty 
than architraves. In this instance the architect was instructed to 
iucoq»>nitn in hh new building a copy of the Loggio of Raj <S tael at 
Koine* which formed part of tlie old Hermitage. To effect this he 
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bad recourse t« forced No, 20B, which 

to any tine affected and ungraceful, and their employment here a 

urere piece of pubinby* The m ornamental facade is—u it should In? 
—tliub tn wards tho river* where the effect, how¬ 
ever, iB very much. marred hy the glased attic 
being brought forward to tbe front, and running 
without a break over the open Loggie and piers 
of the astuTey below. Either it ought to have 
been set buck altogether to the wall behind the 
Loggie, or Lhe colonnade ought U* Itnve been 
continuous and unbroken. Considering that ikia 
h the northern face, where shadow is every¬ 
thing, the beat phm of treating it would have 
been to place a vase or statue over each pillar, 
and to break the attic back over each division. 

It must Im: co of cased that the projections would 
have looked aornwhat qiuutsuiiiig, hot that would have been of minor 
importance: and anything is preferable to a thin glazed attic with five 
openings over three, with a roof so thin as to pnrale one to find out how 
it is coustructodt and absolutely no projection for ehadow. 

Internally, the picture gallery crossing the court is arranged like 



icg. JNewfc-Arcbffd W^tcirw, 

M iiM-uni Ll til, Mn^Qip h 



2Tli, r !r yiLL.il > f* J*yrfJ-:n jf iLf Rii*F Ftuci?, V' ■ .‘tiiiwLm. St_ FfUfilflU nil* 


that at Munich—a neat gallurv in the editrft—Cftblnets for small 
pictures on one side, and a corridor of commaideation on the ether ;■— 
but this bsis additional meiiDing from the great staircase leading in it. 
The picture galleries are continuod along the western fme, find the 
whole is arranged, not only with gt*eat judgment and artistic effect, 
but llLsq with regard to convenience, 

Great complaints are made of want of light in some of the apart¬ 
ments i and it is easy to see that tins must be the cose* especially in 
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Lhti basement. This would be otherwise Lf the building stood in many 
Greece : hub It. yam ttti paidoimhto to f0p R H tlmt It was designed fur the 
blinks of the Neva. 

Eik spite uf tlu-^e defects; the new Museum of all the Im sidings o! 
St. Pctorabnrgh the one which the Hit 1st will oftem.^t recur to p mid from 
the study of which lie is more likely to knjMfove hh tank 1 than from 
itisy other in the capital. There is much in its design, in its armti^ 
menjte, and in it© details* which is very beautiful, and one can only 
regret Unit ii little Affectation and pedantry prevented it from tehig 
the really satLafuctorj building it otherwise might iso- easily hove been 
made. 

Reside tliis attempt to intnkfnce the pure 1 Jnxaan style on the 

hanks of ihe Neva, the iCussimis have lately followed the ox . pte "f 

other Euroj*&ti natioaui in attempts to reproduce their Medinsvul style 
for ecclesiastical purposes* Already one important church hits been 
erected at KiefF, severe! in Mcmioct and at Nuvflgomd, one at Sen 
Georgicsk, and even in St. PfEersbnrgh ifok retrograde movement is 
rapidly becoming important The architect*: have, in fact, reached that 
stage to which we had advanced befoie Pugin taught m> the value of 
absolute falsehood : and iilslLua^h no mie would now be deceived, and 
mistake a modern Muscovite chnreh fur an old oue T there can te little 
doubt but. that in the tamise of a few years they will Lh_- able to forge 
as perfectly els either Eng hall or French architects, 

h is not, however, only at borne that this movement k progressing, 
hut wherever the Kalian* settle abroad they lire proud m declare their 
distinctive nationality. Already nt Whsluiden they have hsiiEt a cbmvh 
with its five bnlboua duim-a nod queer pendants over the doorways 
m like lIll- real thing that It would luirdJj catch the eye at KielF or 
Moscow. 

Recently, Loo, they have complttn} a still more ninbitioa* edifice 
in Paris- IVhen first a glimpse uf it is- caughL from near the Are de 
E'Ekriie, it looks like the extravagant dwonvtion of some Parisian 
Tuu.diuD s hut when trammed close, we are not- astonished to learn 

that it lias rt“-illy cost the 52 # ( . . which are said to have been lavished 

iqnjN it, nor if toW that it is, to ilie Unssiau mind, a true example of 
Llie perfection of Eccleamfiticei Architecture. This time the type has 
Hut tech tile Ufetial five-domed church, hnt rather the asceptioijid 
Vi^iti lllaimkenoy at Moscow* 1 As now seen in all the freshness .,[ Its 
stming colottra and Wburous forms, it looks more like the pagoda of 
Borne Indian or Mexican trite than the plat* of wciship of a civilised 
ijeople s and if the Ruselaiis real]y wish to impress Western Eureqio 
with an idea that they too liave prpgrisswl like other mu Suns, they 


1 , HHfary uf Anbllmtn^ Woodcut NV &U. 
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wonlrj do wd3 to repress their Tartar feeling, and keep their Mus¬ 
covite forms of Art for the syrnputhira and adinir.iLion of their own 
people 

Among the minor monanumte of the Sbesiau capital, the rnt'fct re¬ 
markable is tlw pedestal of the statue of Peter the Great ; —asin^ki 5 -L.:n !k 
of &Loue t weighing, it i- *tu\ T looo tons* and which* with very stjoliL aid 
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fji iin (.he eliincl, forms one of the la-st pedestals for n siutne in the world. 
Its c ITwet is, however, very much lust by In-big placed tti shi immense ;i 
sjiiicfc flat lliuL in which it now stands, mid where* there are no objects 
to give :i tnn- stale uf its siatr. In a courtyard fir smaller piazza uf 
any suit, its dimeosJnuK would I* ten times mere effective. 

Another luoocment of the same dues Is the uniimlitliic column 
erected, to the memory uf tire Emperor Alexander hy his successor. 
It is the finest monolithic shaft erected in modem timet, lining miller 
more tlnm 1JI> ft. in length, with a diameter of nearly |n ft. The 
original length of the block when quarried was 102 ft., but the 
Chevalier de Montferrand cut off some 20 ft., not because it was either 
too long or too heavy to mist?. Inn bemuse without this abbreviation 
its proportions would not have Ucn those of n correct Roman Doric 
shaft! Worthy of [lie architect of St. Isaac’s J A man with n fquirk 
of originality or genius would have inode it a polvgod, or designed a 
eui'iial to snit any diameter. There were fifty ways in which the 
difficulty iambi have been not over; but riiis noble monolith was 
truncated in deference to the proportion of pillars which the Romans 
had invented and used fur totally different purposes. 1 Sudi m!v also 
d (.slide the fate uf every nuxteni building : and with such fetters :is these 
the genius of modern artists is weighed to the dost. 

It m|nires very little knowledge of the history of Architecture in 
modem times Ui feel nsannkl that tin- ttussinns will never attain to 
anything gnat nr good in An by either of the processes by which 
they have hitherto attempted it. 1'hev never will create a style 
suitable Ld their WLiniH by employing second-class foreign mtists to 
n ixrnt on the shores of the Neva dtagm only appropriate to those 
of the Seine fir the Tiber. Still less are they likely to succeed by 
encouraging native lupiimuta In reproduce in all its details the style 
tif the Middle Ages, though no doubt that lms u certain degree "of 
fitness, and is interesting from its urchmolugjcal value. All the 
evaraploR, however, are on so small u scale as hardly to crime within 
the iMi ui lion of architectural monuments; and the ornaments applied 
[ » them are sn mde and so oluitwy that not one is worthy of being 
reicaied, still leas of being magnified so as to make «„ old Italian 
(.‘Impel or us details suited to the extended wants of modem time- 

There is suit, however, one pub that seems open to the Bomu 
nodi,teas, and which, if followed steadily, might lead to the must 
sal ssfaetory results. Sfc Sophia, at tWmtinnple, is. practically the 
isirent dmrch of the Russian faith : and the interior of St Soplua is 


1 (us it ptw Mnn>k it \a raid to 

. .IT than ■J<HS p nOflf. - mi J ^ 
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probably the must beantifnl yet erected for the |«‘rffi m»n w of [[^ 
Christum ntnal. \Vit]i the exp.-rienre we have situs; acquired, it 
coiilil easily Iw improved, and a thiol or fourth edition of this church, 
01 . either u larger or smaller scale, but carried ont with a well-defined 
itini «f producing the beat possible interior for a Christian church. 
nniriit am I ought to result. in something move perfect and more beuu- 
tifnl than anything of its class the wodd low yet seen. 1 St. Sophia 
tuts hi lotlier advantage for finch a pnr]X)6cy—it luis no external decora- 
live arrangements; and the architect is therefore left, in reproducing 
it, to apply whatever lie thinks most elegant or most appropriate. It 
could easily be carried out with five domes externally, or any other 
more appropriate Ensnsn peculiarity There is, in fact, a new field of 
difcMVfiry in this direction that might lead to the Uppiest results, if 
[.lie Knssiutw are capable of availing themwlv^ of it. They certainly 
Imvc been following a totally mistaken path ever since the intm- 
rt notion of the EenaiEsatiec styles, with the most mi.-jit is factory result. 
It therefore remains for them to show whether this bus ken only a 
pawing delusion, or whether they are ready capable of anything more 
original or more artistic than 1ms been formed by their works np to the 
pftjscnt time. " 4 


' ^ T ° t]l * Tlj ^. ^ Ikying 1 hvir wtm\TU^ lumt tVnm wondert wiUl thin 

EiMul : V, ii>r rLmuld Mt Ik RizhhS -ti* bn vquaWy j 3] fappljlug ita form* to 

tlinr rhnrollt^ for which EIibJ ww s-i-Lsjiij.tlLv Invented? 
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CHAPTER IV, 

RECENT ARCHITECTURE IX RUSSIA, 

[The peculiar constitution of society m the vml Rician empire, and 
its tutfovoqiable "^graphical position, do not yet admit of the advance 
uf Art, even in the chief cities, on anything like a parallel Line with its 
pi^gress in the other important countries of Europe. ArdiiucLniv in 
recent years has not assumed any novel attitude in St. Feler&bnrgh or 
Moscow; fairly siam! Italian 1ms been thu role tor the greater work®, 
and the local colour which has not. imfreqaenily come to be introduced 
hm been* m in previous times, nothing more than the assertion of a 
spirit of semi-Orieutol magniloquence which m very natural in the 
eiitrnsnsLanct^. The spread of the new principle which is identified 
with the cultivation of popular Art haa, however, reached Russia ill a 
pectiUar way, mid is considered to he making satisfactory pri^ r n^H- 
The accomplished lady who shanks the throne of Alexander the Third 
is said to have been the promoter of the change. Having been tniimd 
in Art by her father—who* Ire foie he liecunie King of Denmark, was a 
profesrionid artist—the Empress has lieon able to see, and to persuade 
her Consort, that the social and indeed political value of the artistic life 
of a nation is no small matter j and during the luKt twenty yean*, 
accordingly, the Imperial! pair have devoted a fair share of their leisure 
ami their private means to the accumulation of museums of academical 
and industrial art-, winch already almost 111 I the various palaces at their 
Coinmand, Schools of Decorative Art have also been established^ and 
wry recently a patriotic connoisseur has, manifested hh enlightened 
lilucidity by beij nothing, for the special purpose of promoting industrial 
craftsmanship Ln the Empire the munificent sum of a million in English 
money, which, it is understood P will to some extent 1* devoted to 

the establishment of a central fid tool of th- ..rative 'vns, whereby to 

oo tsi hi no together the prone via] schools ninl am>com> for prujriHy 
organic! operation*. A new SueMy of Artists hua also Wn recently 
founded under the patronage of the Czar and Czarina, winch* although 
it may be discoimgixl by the old-fashioned Academy of Fine Arts fit 
i-it. Fetcrsl mr^h, will probably effect much good B i-siMBCially m if not only 
tokos up liberal ground generally, but nxerts itself in the siiedal direction 
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of promoting roving exldbitionn for Lho benefit of the imrvmdal towns, 
A1J ih\& t if correctly ru|'Ksn^l M may be cousiduml to constitute a [Mitjeu- 
brly intero&mg illustration of die influence uf the movcineut ui‘ lfrTil, 
and of tbe inculculable value Unit may 1 mj attributed tu tbo dvilkiujr 
mJJnem* of pqpnlar aft. Even in llie frost-bound Noitfci tbo artist will 
bo a kina when the aenldiofa ooeupatioo 1 ^ gofccv—E d.] 
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BOOK VIII. 

INDIA AND TURKEY, 


INDIA* 


TOTEODUCTION. 

Tmran h perhaps no circumstance connected with the Iiistory of the 
Kenaiisautice v Lea of Arehibsetore so remarkable m the universality 
oi their extension* for not only have they eoai|iiered end reiaioed 
poBHessiMii of Euroj ^ ^ LJr *-he hiel three eentnrk^ but they have now 
attained to undisputed awelv on the Bospbortis, have nearly obliterated 
all the native styles of India* and may eventually extend into China 
and Japan. In addition. lo their Eastern coin instep the whole of 
the New World naturally fell under thi-ir sway ; for, m there was 
not in these countries any orighal style to displace, the European 
colonists introduced* lib a mutter of course, the forma of Art they were 
in the habit of employing in their own bomefi, So complete, indeed, 
has this extension been, that, if wo except the yet on inline need 
countries of China and Japan* it is not* perhaps, too much to ns-^rt 
that nine-tcntlis of the civilised in habitants of the globe employ tho^s 
styles of Ajchitcotera which were revived in Europe in the fifteenth 
century, or styles growing out of these* but carried out on the mis¬ 
taken principles flirt introduced at that period. 

In the previous chapters of this volume the steps have been traced 
by which Italy, France, Spain, a tid England were gradually mdtiued 
to adopt this fashion of Art ■ it lias lieen shown how it penetrated 
into Germany, Scandinavia, and Russia ; and it has also been attempted 
to elucidate the causes which led to this strange revolution in the arts 
t if design. It will not l>: necessary again to nil mb’ to these investi¬ 
gations in order to explain the reasons or the mod* of ita introduction 
in the East, a* these are ample in the extreme, and lie on the surface ; 
the one great cause being the influence of a dominant race, and the 
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natural desire oil the part ml the subject people to imitate the maimer 
uud adopt the nits of the copt|HjLiin« h! lungers* It is so rtaturul tiiat 
this should ije tbc± cmss?, that it is luirdty necessary lu icisi>t more fill tv 
upon the [h lint. Brit it required nrne knowledge of the unsymjiu- 
l li bring intolenuice which the Sputiiiinfc and the Portuguese possess in 
ixmiiumii with the AtigU>*S£ou races, to iindursLmad why they should 
iiLsUt on carrying with them whenever they go the IulI jil* and customs 
■»f other and uncongenial dime*: and it in nh*o mdhpsn^hfe to Itear 
in mind how little real syipputhy any of these colonising races bad 
with Art in utiy of its form*. in order to ft ppm.-bite the contempt in 
which they have ulwayi held the arts of the conquered people and 
the dcstnicnnii of all that is beautiful which hits followed their foot- 
steps wherever they here gone. 

With the knowledge we possess nf the tastes of our ^unttymen, it 
is no matter of wonder thnt they should bunt Gamed with them their 
great principle of getting the greatest possible amount of reoommodu- 
tion at the feast foible expense—though ot first sight it does appear 
strange, that people m sensitively nlive as the Eastern nations have 
shown themselves to nil the refinements of Art T should at once have 
abuudoiied their own* to follow our foahuBH* When, however, we Eiml 
the surtnut-coat anil tight-fitting garments of the West in posHsaian 
of the streets of Constantinople* superseding their own beautiful gobt 
tnme T we ought not to Ikj surprised nt the “ Ordem** l^ing introduced 
.aknudtimeonsly : and when native princes in India clothed their flunks 
so as to make them caricatures of European infantry, it was impossible 
that they should escape the urcliitectiinit contagion also. It may be 
&id, but it ts only too true, Lfmt wherever the round hut of Lite 
European is seen* there the “Ordera " follow eventually* though, for 
some climate and for some purpose the one 11 just as tmgracefal and 
Unsuitable as the other. 

Had tho French ever colonised the East* their artistic instincts 
might have led Lo a different result; hut us the inartistic races of 
mankind seem the only people capable of colonisation, we must \m 
content with the facts m they stuml, and can only record the pnpsa 
of the flood-tide of I nul Art us we find it. 
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CHAPTER I, 

THE PORTUGUESE, 

I.v rho year 14D7, 1 the Portuguese. under Tnscti tie Gama, first 
pi^r-td tjie Capa of Good Hope, and the following season landed ut 
Gal hail, to Mnlabqf, In 1510, ll>tu|uerijne besieged and took Gua, 
iiTid established it as the capital of the Portuguese pu&ercioiK in India. 
Pnr more than u century it tsonfciinnd iu be the principal scat of their 
lower, and bocumc, in con sapience, the most ini|.,rtiiit and juiml 
proq^roiis of the European cities ol the East. During r.hht |ssri«l it 
win* visited and rendered illustrious by the touching of St, Francis 
Xavier, one of the noblest mid most devoted u]XK>Llua of the f inapt I in 
tin; East. It was also during this period of prosperity that those 
duwebas and convents wen; elected which now nlurie re main to mark 

the Bite of the deserted city, and entitle it to maice in n histoty of 

Arelii tectum. 

Either in cofwqtttotti of the ipcreftBed size of the vessels used at 
ttie present day, or because of the Hilling-up of the river in front of the 
town, the seat of Government wua moved more than a century ago to 
Pmijim, lower down the river, mid the old capital left in its present 
state of desolation. It is still, however, the nominal sent ,,f the bishop 
and the religious capital of Portuguese India, and its churches are 
still kept ill » totoable state of repair, though the town docs not 
» ringtesecular habitation lieyoud the wretched bnts of a few 
native isettlem. 

0f tilc ^lUTidies, five are of tbe first elaes—building* from 800 to 
400 ft - ln 1,11 " ll1 * with naves D. and r,Q ft. wide, and with aktes, 

transepts, nod all the accompanii cents to lie found in Cinipnweiito 

cathedral* of important cities in Europe ; hut. without any caption, 
they are in a style of Art entirety destructive of any effect they might 
pro.inti;, cither frr.ni their dimensions or the materials of which they 
are composed. The Portuguese, It appear^ brought tin architects 
with them to India, and the priests to whom the anperijitendemt' of 
these buildings seems to have been intruded, wen probably better 
versed iu the Legend* Anrea than In the works of Yitrnviua^ul least, 


* 1 Five' jt-ihi after llio f.JI w f Gntrouk. 
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their ignorance of the Orders* :lmi 1 of the prflidpkfi of Pinkie dttshjm 
prodBiStl the nturiE wonderful effect*. and certainly not with a tendency 
tuwaid* cither parity or kenty, To this we must add* that t he 
nnuerifil fa the course latmtc roclc on which they stand, and nee**- 
fiiri]y covered with planter; uil die details have Itecn tuoiilik-1 hy 
ritLifvo Iirtifiivn^ inure ignorant, of column Gian their eni|iloyns ■ 
while three centuries of white nud yeflow wash have on^ ago oblite- 
rased any sharpness or elevemets yf eseentiun they may onee have 
p«es»ed. It will Iso waidiy understood tliot, from all these causes 
combined, a result ha- Ujen produced aa fc&atdoss and m ansatisfajetary 
n* can well he conceived. 

P-.-rlmfie bite chnreh in Europe most like those at Ocbi is that of 

Michadi at Munich r L Woodcut No. 2121). They possess the same 
ragtnes and die some air of Franck nr, hot the same painful jomhEe 
of ill-deslgned details and incongruous parts which mar the effect of 
that otherwise noble church. 

Thci'lilisters attached to these churoltes are generally morn pleasing 
objects. An arcaded court, in u hot climate, must be very defective in 
design if it fails ak-ugetber in architectural effect; ami some of those, 
at Goa are ten Ely rads m ornament, heing copied from such arcades ay 
those of the Lupiarm, for instance (Woodcut No. 80) ; but thev, too, 
have lost much of their original effect from the repeated coata of 
whitewash with which they have been covered. 

The samlk-r churches. the Arsenal, and some remains of public 
buildings now deserted, which hi sh exist in Goa, all show the same 
to till want of artist ie treatment which marks the design of the greater 
churches. Ey what practically amount* alim^t to a ad 

they prove the difficulty of prodding a satitfactory design in this style 
without a rigid adherence tu thu original types. or without a know¬ 
ledge uf constructive propriety, and an elegance of Uisie, which are nut 
to I* 1 looked for among ihe amateur architects of remote colonies. 

At Macao, which only fell into the bunds of the Portuguese in 
they showed even less Lute than at Goa r The former city 
never was so rich or sn important as the latter, and never acquired 
any religions sanctity. It* only really important architectural feature 
is the faviide of the Jesuits* church. The design for this was evi¬ 
dently procured from Europe, and is characterised by the exuberant 
richueas of detail which that swlety have always displavcd in their 
churches : hut in this instance thy taste of the wbde design is letter 
and purer than tls mi I , and the effect fa considerably heigh tened by the 
whole being executed in gruniie, with a neatness and preciskn which 
only the Chinese are capable of attaining. It is now in ruins, and the 
timbre grey tint that pervades the whole, combined with the niugu- 
britv of finding such a fayade in such a locality, renders it one of the 
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mi^L pleasing fra^mEMitH of CMmznJ) And dteet Tiro En tile East ; mid \l 
is the only building in 'Ma-iin of its chiss that h worthy i >f ininuto 
notice in im umbitecEimrl point *rf view. 

At Bombnj nothing remained of the Portuguese bnt the fnrtilko- 
tiosm whir'ii have recently lieou palled down : nor have any buildings 
tmrdved at Dematui or Calient winds are Worthy of notice* Fri-in 
the few ftpedrtieiis of Art with which they have adorned their own 
cotiDlry, in Europe, thin, should nut excite surprise ; on the contrary* 
the wonder lb that they should bare done go lunch w we find ul Gun, 
rather titan that they should have done it m Imdiy ; arid we might 
have expected to find even fewer buildings in the remote factories 
which they occupied during the brief period Of their dominant career 
in the East 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE SPANIARDS, DUTCH* AND FRENCH. 

The Spaniards have dorm far less, in an architectural Rmsc, al 
Mu nil La than even the Portuguese at Macao* and, lls might I«j expected* 
the Botch have dona very little in their scttleiumte. Their ofrurct^ 
wliich are few and tor between. are of the worst etnas of meeting* 
house architecture* and I lata via due* nut tomtom one single eivQ 
edifice of any nrehitw-Uirul i n i] porta ritv. 

The only exception 1 know in these somewhat sweeping assertions 
is curious and ohameterktia The earlier settle** in India felt them- 
tidvtt so completely expatriated and unt off from Mcremirec wkh 
Europe, that they adored many of the habits and focliup of the 
people among whom they were dwelling Among' other jmciiliiimirt 
they BOetn to have been seized with a mania for aepukbtfd magni¬ 
ficence ; and at Ahmedabad, Klimt* and other early Rtiiknxrcuts on the 
West Coast, we find Dutch and English to mb- of the 3.7dj century 
which rival in dimensions and are timitur in form to those of the 
Mtdmfiimedaii princes of the day. It tstroe, when closely looked into, 
their details will not hear examination. Their buDdere had a notion 
that pi Ikes should lie round, and arches circular, and a hazy reminis¬ 
cence of the Ordais: hut they could not draw them, and the natives 
could not realise what was wanted from imperfect verbal infractions* 
The eorLaetpieneo is, wo find domes supported on twelve pillars of no 
style whatever, and native details railed with something winch has 
no nLumc, in a manner that is perplexing, though ofEen picturesque 
living all iti brickwork and stucco, most of them are now falling to 
ruti] ; but Sir George Oicndenk [died IGGBj k still kept in repair, and 
would make u sensation in Kcnsal Green : but some of the others, 
especially the older ones?, ore in latter taste, and approach more 
nearly the native models from which they were all more or less 
copied. 

Euro|KraH3 were then a small and dependent community, and were 
content to copy the manners and arts of the natives, who were then 
snjierior in rank and in power. The process 1 urn Itaru since then 
entirely reversed ; we are now in the jHMitiun uf the fuL-tm of India in 
vol. it. U 
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those Jujh, mul the tuiiivtg have nnfortmuitdy taken to copying us 
rhini ottr iirta, as wu adapted their bntoite and copied their mts when 
wc first settled in their country, 

Thu Frvntib proliably would leaver done better than flic ntlmr 
cohmistg, if their dnmininn had lasted binder and lieiiO moh- sLabk j 
but they never have been fairly settled in India so n- tu jdlow oF 
any real devdopimnL of their Sli£ 3* Chaiidertingotv wak, *w 

was to Imvc l>een, adorned with handsome public edifice which, how- 
e™ - , do not now exist « and tin.nigh Pondicherry is one of ths tieutent 
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imJ beat tuid onL cities in India, it hue no important public hdlditigs, 
niid, excel* the citiwiel (now deotroved), never seems to haw Imd any. 
Chuidi-boildiii^ wits not, of conr*!, a hznny they were likely to 
indulge in, mid, eonseqoanfclj, in nuna of their settlement* aw there 
any ecclesiastical edifitxs worthy of tnentiufi. 

Tile one point in common between these three nations and the 
Portuguese was that, when fairly settled as cojpnuuuttea, wherever 
and whatever they bqUt was in the so-caBed Italian style, awplin", 
of course, the curly tombs just alluded to. All the windows and doom 
of their buildings have the usual dreeing end pediments ; and where* 
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ever a pillar is introduced, it was copied or siiiiposed to be, from 
VigBok, or some ludifui test-work Through their ifllhu_'nne> the 
Orders beouw so fair Eiot-EinilLsi^l that they Itiive been adopted every¬ 
where — LLr- we stiaL] presently see—by the Tints Ems h t n\] those coun¬ 
tries in which Enropnios have settled, to the almost entire fiUpet^sEou 
of the native styles of Art 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE ENGLISH. 

Ovrrstt to the greater extent of their dominion, and its longer 
dnntiion, the English have built more in India than nil the oilier 
European nations together; and t probubk owing to the late period fit 
which meet of their buildings have been executed* it may perhaps lie 
KLLirl that Lhfit have built better; but till after the firet decade of this 
century their style was the same as that of the other nations men* 
l-ioned above. About t flirty yeare ago the AiL^lo-JEHlijins peu^gd 
through the fireciaii-ltorie style of Art. During its continuance a 
Town-hall was erected at Bombay, a Hint at Calcutta, a Palace at 
Morehcduhadp And sundry smaller edifices io various purt^ of the 
country. In nil these an enormous number of comet Itoriu pi [Jans., 
Copied from Stuart s * Athens,* ware built up afl mere cniAiMib^ and 
generally so ns to obstruct ventilation, without keeping out the heat, 
and arranged in such a mannor as to be as niflftjw a truly Grecian 
design as wus possible with such comet detail** 

Since that time tho Gofchie stage bus been attained. Il mmmeur*-ii 
witli the Calcutta Cathedral, built in the Strawberry HE1I form of 
Gothic Art T and is now king introduced in churches all over the land ; 
but those last »re generally merely correct copies of parish churches in 
this country, and an such totally uusuited to the climate. 

[f used with freedom and Unite* no style might Ik- butter adapted 
for Indian nao than Gothic; but in order to apply it there* the aisles 
of a .church most be placed outside, the tracery must lie doable and 
httud with \ enutinus, anil various changes in arrangement must lie 
usiide which unfortunately the purist cannot tolerate, arid the cause* 
ijii. nee fa, they are worse off for a style of ehureh-building now than 
before the introduction of the Gothic style. 

The fact fa, the Anglo-Indians luive compressed into fifty yearn tho 
experience wc have spread over two centuries ; but they do nut show 
more symptoms of approaching the roramon-renfiu stage of Art than has 
hitherto been apparent in the mother country, though Arebitocttire 
(espeofclfy its domestic form) is so vitally Important an element of 
Wiaten™ hi that climate* that, if they once make the discovery that 
common sense* guided by tiifitc, is really the foundation of Architect 
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fcoml Art., it is* possible that we may again be taught many tilings, a? 
we have been before, by the tasteful wisdom of the for East.. 

Calcctta. 

The Government House at Calcutta is the prion pa] edifice erected 
by the English iu India during the first period indicated above. The 
idea of the design was copied from Eeddkstema (Woodcut No. l$2\ 
and was a flirtguiarlj liappy one for the purpose, It consists of four 
detached portion* appropriated to the private apartmeot^ and pined 
by s^inirin'iiLiLr galleries ta the neutral nrnsft containing the i&ate-roonis 
of the Pahw»—ait arrangement combining convmiiermB with jierfdcl 
ventilation, and enable of being treated with very considerable urold- 
tecumd effect i all which hm been fairly taken advantage of. The 
principal defect (as it now stands) is that of being too low ; but it 
must be borne in mind tliut when erected it btood alone* and the tall 
holism around, which dwarf it now, were all erected since. Its effect 
is a I** marred by the solecism of the Order running Lhzftttgb two 
storeys* while standing on a km basement, If this might be tolerated 
in the centre, tinder the dome, it iron inexcusable in the wings, where 
it throws an air of falsity and strain mg after effect over whilt other¬ 
wise would be w very truthful design ; but, taken altogether, there ate 
lew modem pedaccs of its ctu*n either mom appropriate in design, or 
mare effective in their architectural management and play of light and 
diode, than this residence of the Governor-General nf India. 

The Town-hall, situated near the Government House, b a building 
imp^iiig from its mass and the simplicity of its outline, hat is too 
common place in its design to produce the effect due to its other 
qualities, it contains two greut I mils, ranged one over the other, 
each lighted by a range of side windows; a in I then, by tike usual 
expedient of a Doric portico in the middle of each front, running 
through tlio two storeys* tries to look like a grand edifice without any 
flour in its centre. 

Of late yeura several very important public buildings have been 
erected in Calcutta, such as the Martin iervv the Metcalfe Hall, the 
Gnllegesp Ac, t but they are all according to the usual recipe of English 
public buddings -it poitico of fils or eight valiimiis iu the centra run¬ 
ning thrpagb the two or three storeys as the case may tie ; a leaser one 
on each cud; and a plain curtain with ranges of unadorned wimlmvs. 
connecting the larger with the lesser porticoes. Nothing can well 
be more unsnited to the climate* or more common place in design ; 
but it is the nikfurtuue of Calcutta that her Arebjtw tore is done 
by amateurs—gene rally military cngiiwn—who leave never thought 
of the subject till called ujigii to itet, and who fancy that a few hours 1 
thought and ll couple of days" drawing is sufficient to elaborate on 
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important architect tired design* It i< scarcelj noctssmy to add any 
criticism on the result : for nothing either greLil or good was ever 
yet pEuduued without far mom Labour and thought than have.been 
expended "iL these erections. 

The churches in Calcutta are not more sits sfactoiy than the other 
public hmidings, except that the older u£a!Upie& # having no picbensiciiis 
to being ot.hr i" than they are, ptaisu, in couacquonee, to the ex cent to 
width their dimensions and their ornamentation entitle them. They 
are merely s juare lialls, sometime with ranges of piliare in Lbeir 
centre to sapjajrt the reof, where the spun is such jjs to require their 
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introduction, and with pillared jujrticoes outside to protect their walls 
and windows fnnm the sun, and they generally have steeples of the 
form oHtadly adopted in this country in the lost century* 

TIji' late Bishop Wilson was the first to intimate discontent with 
this state of things mid he determined, like mma of his En#feh 
brethren* to wipe the stain of Paganism from the Architecture of the 
Church, lie determined therefore to erect a proper dot life Catbedml 
in the metropolitan city. To cam this one, he chose as his architect 
the laic Colonel Fortes of the Bengal Engineers, a atari of infinite 
talent, but who* like oil his brother officers, fancied that Architecture 
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till iHtJ^riOT VU» *f the CiEbnJn] it CkktVh. I'n on 111 Jm| < W W* " Ltfe 1 


ims tbc eiittptart and rotiat cns% luiml of the Art*, instead of boiiiu 
one of the most difficult, and requiring the longest and most esulosive 
mH. lv. 1 As it was, die Bishopshared bin detosien in this respect, mid 
they produced between them a building in a style siuii a* has not been 
teen in this CMintry Bn ice die Peace uf Paris. 

The Cntlicd nil consists of a luge square lull) without aintcau or 


1 Efciy mwi bnnwi ihrfi itoiy nf tbf 
an iTnnltl^ IhIIfEaI |^iKt wb«, 
ih deafrair nt lln- NlwDOo of Iht w prbno 
finuto,' 4 ttLTtied f« otna of ln-r inaest* mol 
cLFtfd him If fc* could plity net I he Genuno 
t$ute>: to which Li M n-plkd Unit, Si>Ter 
liflTinp tided, hi did ttOt lttrtW, but hi4 no 
objwli 1 '39 ti h liiiiki* Hid nltonij't im w if tlroy 
would bring Itittt u,n Kn-tmiti^TiL Thm 
ippcip nihonl-uN. but il U iwit bnlf wi 
much bo lu Attempting Arobthiiturt' wit Sl¬ 
ant lung fm vinUfl- tmiiung. Any tuna 
Villi Ji good hu iua.y tranh kfoueir luUnic 
of, with * *|sccml ictling fof ori|oi]f or fflt m, 
n i jit Jieqniiv ronfikl.jmblo jinjficb nry in 
dm wins or pointing, W | int [ h | K ri»ri| ulty 
mq aired for luuHie. painting, nr ^culptnits. 
ib nil in a die BfflUititie fiu3u|ty Tk itrciii* 


tivl icuut [intBL^Iliii nlw, but in nddiliran 
to llib ]jo mint he n tnutlii'lmitb'iftii wild ul 
Hu^htinhvho must ptwacu it kintwl«>rl■ 
of eniirilnirtkm nlid lUnkrinli, U« naitet 
Jc i'll iw bow torot ramHkatlj hi pzrohlo 
for the jHUj4j«Kii of Uk building*, and Ilehw 
ilfeb to elpfM^d lh*'fn m-nt nrtielicaLk. 
He mu^, in Hl:ort, liiifc all [hu Hwtbuiio 
foiling* r' sjj 11 is oil for the cli'mk 1 uf oilier 
i\n* h hui + in ml Jit. [oil b> LliK n go m.1 tlenl 
iipiiro winch cannot bu ntx|illml bj In¬ 
tuition, EieiI tuUvt bo tl.o rmnSLof » life- 
turn' afenfy. Sldfr tlinii thi*. bu must 
know how to ooafcl m lira tocliniu with 
die PHlhi^ic dcEwnti or hifl flcaiiTn with¬ 
out giving undue ppedomlEnLEii^i to cithur. 
la nil tbG ? 
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transepts, The roof is flat (or rather was, for it has U^n somewhat 
altered fflrK^) T and supj wiled by n diagonal] v-tni^d Klim* micb iui wn 
n&o in railway stations* At dhc mi is a porch called u muthcx, but 
which, in fact, is ji library ; and between li anti the church n steeple of 
very coiiimoitplAca design rises through the roof- 

The mdy ornament of the exterior is a fuogu of lean buttresses, 
IietTveen which were tall window's tilled with wooden tracery of the 
IV-rpendkukkr Order; lint these, instead of painted glass, arc Jis- 
fignred with green painted I^onm hoards to keep mu the sun. We 
have done strange things in this country* fait nothing quite so hid 
as that. It entirely falls aa a Gothic reproduction % for, as we per* 
fectlj understand now, u few ill-drawn Gothic details are not in them- 
flelves sufficient to entitle a building to be ranked among the red vat,-? 
of ifediiEvul Art* The worst feature however, is that of being 
entirely iinsiiitcd to the eHmate, having neither verandahs; for slmde. 
nor proper windows for ventilation - nor do iu amusements satisfy 
any of the requirements of the i^oriatogiit of the present day. 

The Fun. Church is a bettor specimen of the art K hut it only a 
copy of the chapel in ^ ork Place, Ivlin burgh* ami that is u copy from 
St, M&ryX Ik verity ; mid though it has deteriorated at L-ueh rcinnvc* 
and the details of Lbe Calcutta Church wonH shook our present critical 
eyes, it- was, at the time it was built, the heat tiling of its dims that 
had been done in India. 

As mentioned above* several station churches have recently been 
greeted, winch might jKhSs fur English parish chunks ivIiuij seen at a 
distance s Imt no architect lui* approached the problem of design ?ng 
n ehuiifi specialty suited to the climate, though the freedom few 
trammels and tlie immense variety of details in Gothic An, lend 
themselves most easily to such a purpose in that climate, 

In ,^i fiir as the system of ornamented construction h concerned, the 
Surait-mr style is identical with the Gothic : both used jh tinted arches, 
cliisEervi! piers* vaulted roofs, and they claim other feature* in common* 
The most striking and specific different* h that the one use* domes 
where the other introduces spires : but us in mmt eases these featmcBB 
are merely external oriaitneots, there is no reason why the architect 
in both styles should not adhere to LbcLr own peculiar forms, while 
adopting, when expedient, the principles of the other. 

As ihe Saracenic has been so completely adapter! to ihe climate, 
there seems no reason why the Gothic should not be so also; hot it 
rmisL 1* by thinking, not by copying, that this can be effected* Nine- 
tentlis of the Emthanifti! arrangements of our churches were Introduced 
h> guard nin*t. cold and the ronghness of the clinintCp leaving one- 
tenth for venulailon or to avoid over-besting. In India exactly the 
reverse b the ease : ui iie-teuths must lie sj^eciully deigned to prote ct 
the congregation from the heat* and very little attention need be paid t-o 
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the danger of odd or storm*. Seeing how perfectly the Saracenic 
style* which Is so nearly identical, bun. mi-t and eourjiiured these 
difficulties, the same tiling could now he done far more g&gj)v with 
the Gothic s hut nnfortnimtely it hms not hitherto been looked at 
from this point of view, consequently none of ..nr churches iu India 
can I>c considered us even moderately successful. Instead of netting 
thair minds tiniestly to the task, the English hare been content to 
carry with them into India the strange creed of their native country, 
u that Arciueotogy is A rchitectUFe: Tl and w hen they have set up an 
accurate model of some old church which adorns some rural village 
in the Midland Counties, they fondly fanny that they have >atLsfml 
ul] that is required of a true architect in designing a Protestant place 
of worship suites] to a tropics! cliniaie and ilit refined exigencies of 
the nineteenth century. 

The most correct Gothic building yet erected In India is the 
College at Benares, designed by the late Captain Kitt«ie T who, though 
not educated as an architect, had mom entlMUsiasiu for tlit art tlum 
ur'st men. and hud devoted many years of his life to its atndy in 
India and elsewhere; be was oiuaequontly in a |<o$iticn to di> I letter 
thiuj most of his brother officer* ; hut he bad not sufficient nmimand 
of the details of the style to adapt them to the new circutustauces, 
afld Ufa college is from this cause a failure* both as an artistic design 
and as a utilitarian building. The result of this is that it bits been 
subsequently so altered that its Gothic character has nearly ill's- 
apj^eured, without acquiring thttic qualities which ought primarily to 
have gilded ihe architect in his design. 

It is very difficult to guess what may Iv the future of Architecture 
In India. It will hardly lx- in the direction of Gothic, except for 
churches; hut there other feelings than thu*- that guide the prepress 
of Art may interfere. In civil buildings the Saracenic is politically 
so like Gothic that it will probably he preferred where that class of 
dotoil and that amount of ornament is wanted. Already mend 
attempts have been made to introduce it into public buildings* but 
generally by persona who luul acquired only a very superficial know- 
itdgc of the style from Daniels prints or recent photographs. To 
ailapt, it really to any new purpose requires a far more intricate know¬ 
ledge of its principle* than any of those who have tried their hands 
at it in India have been found to possess. The designs hitherto prof- 
fcr^l ur executed would look very well as the back scene of a theatre, 

11 r a model at Cremome or the Crystal Palace, but are not serious art, 
or likely erer to become worthy of that name. A far more hopeful 
sign is the style adopted in some of the new buildings at Bombay, 
luring the American war fabulous fortune* were reafed there from 
the rise in the price of cotton* The old fortifications of the city were 
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pulled down* new street* and kmlemrda were laid mit h and buildings 
commeneed in the new city in a style of luagnificenoe unknown up to 
Hint iluti! In British India* 1din it of these, ton, consist only of 
arcaded stows Bui'crimpo-icd qnc uti another with only such onisimctit 
ns js required to accentuate the contraction ; mid when pillars are 
jjitpdnc&d it is only when their employ me tit is. mure convenient than 
Hint of an arch. Owing W the sudden revulsion that tuck place when 
the eivil war in Anterit.il i.^iAetL mum of these buildings are not yet 
ftnjflhed, or at least only photographs of tiient, with the fewtTold up, 
luive reached tl a is coma try. Hut enough mn 1 *e gathered from them 
to L-d sure that if our countrymen have only the courage to adhere to 
tills oommon-flen^e style and forget Gothic arid Saracenic fancies, they 
will soon accomplish wnuething very grid; and with the dimension* 
and Light and shade which the diniaie demand*, our Indian ■ irits may 
become objects of which we may ta proud* 

An equally good result has lieeu attained at Hongkong, where 
a similar style of architecture lias been introduced, and where the 
superior style of workmanship of the Chine#?, combined with the 
extreme beauty of the situation* have rendered the external tisj'Ci-t 
of that city equal to any thing known In Europe, Neither tVcuofli nor 
Naples cau compare with it anddtectundly, though in outward form 
they resemble k t especially the former. 

With mch results, and with a diuiutc demanding urchitectnnd 
forma and display, there is tape that something good may he dune* 
provided the pi thills can bo obviated which have proved the nun of 
the Art in Europe, This progress, however* hL must be observed, has; 
only been attained in the private buildings imd residences of the 
merchants and civilians. In Ikmibay these were rill rcecntly gene¬ 
rally only magnified bungalows, with doping tiled roofs and wooden 
verandahs ; in Madras they were mid tire ll little I tetter, UlL too gene¬ 
rally without any iirchilecLiitid pretensions x in Ikmgul they were 
seldom w ithout their verandah of pillam in one of the Italian Orders 
and wdth cornices and window-drc#siugs in the same style. 

In Calcutta the houses nre generally square blocks, nt least two, 
generally three storeys in height* always standing alone in wliat are 
called compounds* or courts adorned with gardens and smtonndtd 
by the domestic offices. Each house is a separate design by itself, 
and towards the south is always covered by deep vcnimliihs, gene¬ 
rally arcaded in the basement, with pillars above, which are closed 
to half their height, from ahova* by green Venetian blinds, which 
arc fist'd as part of the structure. The dimensions of these facades rue 
about those &f the ta*i Venetian palace The Grim uni, for instance, 
both in dimensions and arrangement, would range perfectly with the 
ordinary run of Calcutta huasea, though, uIil* 3 none of them could 
approach it tu design. They also posses when of three storeys, the 
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advantage pointed out in speaking cvf [ t-fittmti palaces, of baling the 


tlisrd storey of equal height to the lower two. 

The com>tpience of all this U that, although the pillars ure sp 
Kix or even eight or ten diameters apart, and support only wooden 
stthitravee, though the whole in only brick covered with sLumi, and 
though the details are gcnt^illy kmlty drawn and frequently raisap- 
plied* still the effect of the whole in eminently | mini ini and t is factory. 

In fact, with tla.'Se dimensions, with their appropriateness, their 
ommtfc&liil detail, and the auiMiiiit of thought bestowed on each repor 
nitc design* it would k nearly impot&ibta it should Ijc otherwise. 
They are, in fact, nothing I ml w hat they pretend to he e and when 
this is the case it is far more difficult to do wrong limn it is to do 
right according to the system of design in vogue in tins country. 

Now that arcades are very gent-rally introduced instead of pillars, 
and better details and more perfect construction an- everywhere 1 to be 
seen, mid have already idle red the aspect not only of Bombay and 
Cahuittn bat of other Eastern cities, we may look forward with some 
confidence to a day when other pkmr* may ho dignified by the title of 
“Cities of Palaces/' to which in former days Calcutta alone not 
unjustly aspired. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

NATIVE ARCHITECTURE IN INDIA. 

It was nrjt to t>e exjiwtod itiin any artistic fashion could for so long 

11 period 1 r> practised by the conqnexing nice without the subject 

jk'oj i]c adojiting it in some form or other, and tiring to apply it to 

their own purposes. CuforUmafcely, since the world begun it huabeeii 

the r;MWe of till ainijiioit that the <*Mu|nmd people can neither emn- 

latij the virtues nor rise to the level of their masters, while the? are 

* 

profit to &\9Q their fashions, ami, in copying* to exaggerate their vices* 
[odia has been no exception to this ndt- ; and it vroedd lie difficult, 
in mudem times m least, to find anything much more contemptible 
thin] tlst tawdry imitations of a European Court which we ourselves 
set up at Lucknow. coupled as it wiia with n EJciunmlky and comlj^ioti 
which can only exist tinder nn Asiatic sum Although it was here 
that the Eastern form of tin. 1 Indian Heimlssanoe bloomed in tdl its 
nberirditics, it ww* not here that it tirs#t took root* *hir empire nod 
our influence utimmcDced in the Carnatic, long before it precdmlly 
extended to Bengal; and It is at Tunjore, Triddnopoly, and the other 
cities of the aouth, that the natives ftm tried whut they could do In 
lie styles of Albert! and Michael Angelo* 

One of the moit remarkable examples of tin's h to tie found at 
Pirn jo re* As you approach the town you see two groat |mgoda 
fnrtnstiiimblg cw all the rest, uearlj oquui in ilitneii&ionfl fc and not 
unlike each other in form. Tlie one is the grand old temple represeTited 
in Wuodcat No* lOio in the 1 History of Araliitectare *; the utlior Is a 
portion of the Bufaee* mid, on n nearer crimination* is found to be 
mode up of Indian Iwhister*. point attenuated, some stumpy, inter- 
raised with pillars and pilasters of the most hideous shay**, hot all 
meant for Italian, and mixed up with Hindoo gods and goddis,^, msd 
little scraps of native Areliitectnie peeping out here tmd there, to ns 
to unite op a whole are inexpressibly ludicrous mid l«id, that one 
hardly knows whether to liittgh or lie angry* At first- miihl it appears 
difficult to understimd what state of affairs eotitd have brought alwnt 
such u. combination us this s hut if any one wanted Lo understand 
thoroughly the suite of the native luhid at the time this [^igmla 
palace was erected, hr ■ - 11 1■ 1 nuwhere find a better illustration. There 
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is here that persistent adherence to their undent forms mirl feeling* ill 
nil essentials udiich cluintcteriacn ereryihuiE native, merely mraisbed 
over with u tawdry film of European civilbitmn which they neither 
fed nor imderatuuiL 

>Vhsit WHS done lit, Tfliijnns only faintly foreshadowed what .fc 

plane at Lucknow, 0ur power was tem early established in tin: south, 
and the i lust ruction of tin- nntivi dynasties tin complete, to allow of 
unv great tkvdupmeiit of any son in their dependent suite. I he 
i.i.’sl powerful of omthoni native princes, the s-M-nllwl Nawntib of 
the Carnatic, was brought into Madras itscir, where he. erected a huge 
foniiW pile, in which he and his descendant now lire, hut without 
ilie tiiusiiisof indulging in any architectural vagaries. 

The kingdom nf Oink was .me of our tiest crwitious. Tram tin: 
iniportrtHrt' of their relative position its sovereigns were from the 
earliest diite protected by us. which iiiwina that they were relii ivd. 
if not from all the cares, at least from nil the resjioiiflibililuai oi 
gorernmeut; ami, with the indolence natural to the Indian diameter, 
and tfw temptations incident to an Eastern £ curt, left u> Sijs, !ni in 
deboucJtcry and corruption the enormous revenues pistil «t their 
djgpnml The result might easily hare beeu foreseen, Things went 
on from had to worse, till Lite nuisance heirnmo intolerable, and was 
nlTiimarily put all end to bv the daring injustice of Lord Jbtlhuiisles 

policy. . 

One of the eurli«st buildings of importance at Lucknow, m the 
Italian styte, is the Mansion of Constantiu, 1 * 3 built by general Martin, 1 
as a residence for himself. 

The »!enured was apparently hi* own wsdutect, ntid hw produced 
a design somewhat fanUwtfc in wnragfiment, which sins against most 
..f the rates of pure PulUidhm Art to an extent that would not be 
pardonable except in sneb u climate and under the fcenliar eireum- 
Btenwaia which it wart erected. Notwithstanding this then is some- 
tiling von utrikitig in the -TBit centra! tower. rising from a wm.- 

sion of terraced roofs one ov er the other, mid uihIlt which are- u tents 
of balls grouped internally *n » pr- dc the nwt posing effreta. 
while their umuigement was at the same time that most sum.!.[._■ to 


1 ftu raJIfnli oppq.ri tltl v frfilid tlm 
N I jibtkPD et Cubc-tabtitt/" nl^twi fcj ^ 
Gcnrml, tuu\ writs'll up iu ffoul of bis 

hnuBt^ 

3 Gtifmnl Martin wan Wn nt L}nn» m 
1732, titwl rlL0*l n t Lucknow ISIJUp lb 
KbiiiniflHTil hi* *UT^r UB n priTiitfl w/MSm 
Lei the French army; but, in winK-qncnr ■ 
l*nllj'ft icfirfitr, dfcsurtwL i^L tli« 


n f ftmdEchrrnr»an4 >inf4 tin- EusjHsb 

btTviue, In wl.irU he, r.-M- lln- mhfc >>/ 
Got* rwt- U t? If ft Thu ah r T u,rt of bb 
|fucm 1 1 ifcrn foriaiLf In- found '^Li^ili.nuil 

^tuLlfasbitirmH ni Ljtm*. CiJcrnttn, und 

Lucknow; bnti 1 ‘■wing to bn^th of IlM 
irill. onil liii hairing down It up him**-#, 
] n l.nil EniflEsb. tlm prforipal part tk Uifl 
mufu T tutk- Ihm U wikHtiyi Ell low 
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tlit climate, Tli<- sky-line is everywhere broken by little fci-^ks. not 
perhnfs in the Iwst taste. but pltiuiiu_" from their situation, and uppro- 
jirinte in the vicinity of n town so foil of such oruameuta ns the city 
in whose prorurity it is situated. Taken altogntfmr . ft is a fur more 
reasonable edifice than tbc rival caprveio of Beckfoid, ut Font- 
hill ; mid if its tie-tails hud been f Hirer, mid some of those adeeming 
avoided which mi amateur architect is sure to fall into, it W ly does 
contniti the » ( :nn of a very beautiful dtsign. 

The founder of the mansion Iks beneath in a dimly-lighted vaulted 
chamber in the basement of the great. tower. His tomb is a simple 



Jlh 
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j.lain sarcophagus, standing on the floor, tmd at cadi angle u grenadier 
in fui * Briifon11 “binds with arms reverend, in mi attitude of -rief as if 
mourning over the full of his master. The cseentioi, of tW monn- 
"wiit. like everything uimtit the plnec, is bad, hut the conception j 3 one 
of the finest that lias yeL been hit upon for a soldier’s grave 

This town is now fast falling to rains, and a building of stuccoed 
bnek is by no means a pleasing object in decay: Imt when new it 
11,031 tove l ** 1 Ter 7 At -ill events, its dfbet <m the Ond« 

sovereigns was most remarkable. For although their tombs, their 
taa *i **’ ,llld mwinlunalis were still erected in the debased fkmtceiiiu 
style then prevalent, all the pelaoea of Lucknow were henceforth 
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erected in this p^n^TulIiu style.. The Furtvili Itultsh, t be ( -butter 
Mims Li, find numerous other ImilditigSy display nil the 'plaint pii'tu- 
rts4|ue i regularity of Hus age nf Fmiuis L combined with rnnre 
fttwwipi (lettills limn are to be found in the building of Henri IV. 
These were fair eitrpasaed in greU^j[iimt*?i by the Kaiser Bagk the 
residence of the hue king. This oi undated of a pent- squire of build¬ 
ings surrounding an immense courtyard ; the whole being in 

extent end nmmgeniunt by no menus unlike the Louvre and Tuilcries 
m joined together by the Into Emperor* Hut. instead of the beautiful 
s.tutie of Paris* all wm brick mid pWter s imd instead of the appro¬ 
priate details of Hint palace, the bniWings suironndijig the pent court 
at Lunkoow ore generally two *tonys in height and singularly various 
Lii design, generally with pilasters of the most attenuated, forms 
running through both stony 1 !* In tween which F UiHan windows with 
Tenerism blinds alternate with Sanicenic arondesw or openings of no 
style whatever. Thvtw utv amounted by Sumi-cniu haftJfflDcnts, mid 
crowned by domra such jls Horne or Italy never saw* and the whole 
painted with eoloms lu> crude aa they lire glaring. Inside there are 
seveml large and handsome lirilln, but all in the -atne bud taste rm the 
exterior, mill adorned with mirrors and furniture of the most costly 
description, hut generally pineal where tln-y acv not wanted* r,r wbete 
their presence has no meaning. 

A detached building allied the Bcgiun Kotie its a better sjwcimun 
of the style than anything periui[is in the Kaiser Bagli itself* hut it 
cutinot either lie Lulled a favourable sfieLUjiieu of Italian Art or a 
sutve^fd adaptation of the style to Oriental ptirpo^ though it \m 
a certain amount of picture^]ueiii^s which to saune extent rn Uvuia its 
other defects. Like all the other specimens of Oriental Italian Archi¬ 
tecture, it offends painfully, though less than most others, fnun the 
ei tisapplic-iition uf the details of the ( liisslm! I Ip.iers. < d con^ un 
native of India can well understand either the origin or motive oF the 
various- ptirirt of our Orders-—-why ttio entablature should be divided 
in architrave, frieze* mid cornice— why flic pi I Lara should he a certain 
number of diametera In height, and so on- L ] >< hi fact, like a man 
trying to copy an iiL^criptlou in a language he docs not nuderatand, 
and of which he does nor even know the nlptiabeL W itli the mod 
comet eye and the gntnus* pain* he i-aunol da it accurately, hi 
India, borides this iguorunce of the grmiiuinr of the art, the natives 
wutet help feeling that the projection -if the cornices Is too small if 
meant to produce a shadow, ami too deep to lie of tsi^y domrt^Kitiou in 
piaster in a climate subject to monsiH>iis- Ihcy fed that brink pillara 
ought to be thicker than the Italian Orders generally art, and that 
wooden architrave# are the worst posribte mode of eoustmctiou hi a 
cliinato whore wood decays so rapidly, oven if spared by the whiiv 
ants. The DOO&eqiiQQce in, that, between Ilia ignorance of the prm- 
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ei files of Classic Art. on the one hand, mid Ins knowledge of what es 
suited to bis wants und bis eli tunic oa the other, be makes a snd 
jtiEolle of the Orders. But bullion £iip|i]k^ the Indian with tlmse 
incentives to copying which wo derive from association mid education ; 
and. in the vain to imitate his rutjieriora, be ba,> ukiudomd bis 

own lieautiful art to produce the sttrance jumble of vulgarity and Iwd 
taste we find nt Lucknow and elsewhere. 

The great oamvan^mis which the Calcutta tabooti and the native 
mjalis have erected for their ivridemrcH hi Lower Bengal are generally 
in this style, but with an additional taint of vulgarity. lint primps 
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the most striking example of it nil is a pavilion which was ereetd 1 
within the juiliiee at Delhi by the late hiu^. It stood behind, mid 
W*ft Ht-^u aljove, the great audience bill of Shah Jeliaii, in which once 
stood the celebrated jHracrx-k throne* and is one of the noblest and 
irn^L Knot if ul apartments of iu doss in any pataca in the world. 
Over this* oil entering the \h±]m%\ yon saw n little juivilitm of brick 
and plaster, which its Lmilik-r u&iEitucd to Sic ihe Doric Order, with 
Italian windows and Venetian blinds. The bn tiding was painted 
grwut the friesy? nd, and the i immanent* yellow I—the whole in worst- 
taste than the sanimcr-liotise of n Dutch >kip|*r T ns seen overhanging 
u in uni in Holland. Contrasted with the simplicity mid tlie elegance 
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of the white roar We palace beneath* it told, in a hmgoage \mi to lie 
iLiibitiikeit, how deeply fallen and how contemptible were the late 
occupants of the throne, as compared with Lijc-Ir great nnccstona of Lite 
House of TiinotuV who ruled tlmfc mighty enipitfa with wisdom, and 
adorned its cities with, thu&i faultier edifice described in a previous 
pit of this work. 

W(! live 60 completely among the specimen* of the art of Anrhi- 
Lecture which tin* found in tbis country, and our association* or our 
prejudice acre so bound lip with our admiration for, nr mir feelings 
against them* that it is extremely difficult fur 11* to get outside and 
take ll calm survey of the whole, so as to read all the lessona tliafc 
might Ims learned front tbtiir study* But if any one wished to fed 
naan red how perfectly AnJutoetore tea rellex of the [miiomii character 
and there is perha[K no plane where lie would sec this more 

clearly and distinctly Limn in studyiug the history of Architecturt! in 
Hindoetim during the last sis centuries. 

Nothing can lie grander ami mure severe, und, ut the same time, 
more chastely ormtLe p than the buildings erected by the stern old 
Pataiis in the early centurhs of the eofitfticsc : nothing mure elegant, 
or in Architecture mure poetic, than, the palaces* the tombs* and 
mosques erected by the Mogul suvereigus during the period of their 
prosperity ; and nothing could lx.- better calculated to display at the 
Lime, Had to hand down to posterity, a clear iuijirmeion of their wealth, 
their magnitude, and the refinement of their taste, 

Nothing* on the other bund, could more dearly show the utter 
degradation to which subjection to u foreign poiver has depressed their 
successors tlum the examples of the loisUird style just quoted, When 
we ru H^jL bow completely the beat educnlud and the nast arsisLie 
chiAHi* in the reign of Queen Aunt: learned to despise tin.- Gothic style 
uf our forefathers, Lhe tit^a fur which lias returned, and wu nuw Lbdmiru 
*u intensely, we ought nut to l*j surprised if the native of India 
sliuuld hrtVf I Influenced Eli the sumo man tier, though from different 
CiLiL^. ] iiii it dues setun astonishing* that while the Hindoos were 
erecting temples and ghauts* if nut bo grand* at least as elegant, tut of 
yore—while the very kings uf Qode were erecting such buildiugn as 
the Grand [mam barrels* or the Bon mi Durwrat—they should, at the 
swim time, fancy eliey saw beauty in such rihum hint urns i* they were 
jk-rp^tretiug under the jn.ii.se of I [alia u Art, Is it that the del non of 
fashion can lvI ways blind our U-tter judgment* and forev us to admire 
any nu:msLn^ity that rs in vogue nt the moment ?—and tills, in spite 
of all that our better taste, or innate feeling of whut is right, may 
point out to m as either really correct or beautiful. 
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CHAPTER V. 

RECENT ARCHITECTURE IN INDIA, AND ILLUSTRATIONS, 

[Is v&rioGQ parts of the prre*t. dependency the influence df British 
doou station is still beneficially at work iu lircliitcctnns ; and, more 


37*6, Kl JUrala. 

especial[y, very good work Illlh been done here and there in that imitation 
o t &™.ptaneci of tlie native modes of design which modem English 
natiquarinoidm Reams to m-irara! as a fltad principle. 
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Vkte 21 im Ifl&strutcs a deagn, by Emerson of London, which Ihlb 
very deservedly obtained lkonokiro.lilu recogn it ion, Ab the pupil of 
Burges, this architect may be said to combine with an incidental 
knowledge of Indian art that peculiar form of vigorous gracefulness 
which was the strong jjoint. qf bk master's work, always with the spirit 
of ined] leva] isni prominent* This accounts for tie Cut hie diameter of 
some nf the detail, white the motive of the ^nping and disposition 
generally mm to 1* very successfully Indian. 

The new palace of the native ruler of Buraia (Xo. 21 fib) was 
built under Major Munt, an Hugliahtiuui, and is regarded as u highly 
successful work of jierhikpa a more diurutit eristic if less refined style. 
The Gothic dement is absent t and the reader is quite at liberty to 
think, if he feels so inclined, that its ulfiencu is nut an advantage; that 
k to say. Out the spirit of Gothic happen A to form a valuable and 
legitimate alloy for Indian art in English bands. 

Canning College Lucknow (871 ir). is by a native architect, and on 
vlo&j inspection will be found to possess more artistic merit, than may 
I* 2 apfmrent at hrst sight. Certain odd ami iiDinLclIigihte features 
uniat be allowed for, lls jisritithihlu on local grounds if not admimhk 
otherwise,—Enj 
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TURKEY. 


CHAPTER I, 

MOSQUES* 

Strictly speaking; the history of Ok- RiM iftfeflnr ice Architecture in 
Turkey, or, more properly, in Corisiuntinople, ought to be treated llh 
commencing nearly cootomporaiieoiislj with it* rise in Italy* i nnarrmrii 
as rafter the death of Mahomet Ik in 14£0 T the Turks abandoned tbrit 
own original style of moeqaeduuldiiig, to copy the Byrniitine forms nf 
tlie dtv they lid just- obtained possession of; and so emuuoomd did 
they become with the new form, thrat they have never revetted to the 
usual or orthodox plan of i\ ni«f|ue in the capital, though in the 
provinces the tme Saracenic style hm always prevailed, with only a 
very alight lylmixtorc of the Byzantine element, 

Thciv ia + however, this very material and iniptortnnt disticicnon 
lietw-eeii the practice of the architects of the Western and Eastern 
opirnls of tlie uld Roman Empint At Rome>tbo Retiaiw=mm?c architects 
retained the old form of the Mcdiioval Church, hut carried ft out with 
Classical detail* ; at Constaatinpple^ the Turks adopted, in their 
smrauea, the form* of the Byzantine Church, which were new to tliciia 
hut earned ont their deigns with their own Ijenntifn! elihI appropriate 
details. The former was a stupid and nnnecessiry process, brought 
about—as glinted out above — hy eircuirtstjinrreft wholly imapeclive of. 
und foreign to, the art of Architecture* The latter is a reaSDiuthfe 
and proper course to ptmae, which. honestly paiMTCfed in, ^11 only 
lead to tlie mpet satisfactory results 

Nothing can he wiser or more expedient than that a foreign nation 
settling in a new country should adopt such form* and arrangement* 
of buildings a* have been found insist, suitable to the climate and to the 
constitutive! necessities of the place ; but it by no menus follows from 
this that they are also to copy the details, and to debar themselves 
from introducring every improvement their taste or their own experience 
may suggest. 

When the Turks conquered Constantinople, they soon found that 
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the dinnate was not suited to the open courts for mosques which were 
ho appropriate at Cairo or at Delhi ; elcii1 t having before them such 
noble iwihlings as tilts CSsnnili of Si, Suphiu, mid oilier domical dmit-hua 
of the grcflt age of Byzantine Art, they at once adopted the form, mid 
set about building moppics on that plan, but improving, in so fur m> 
they could, not only the arrangement and construction h bat employing 
everywhere their own Saracenic detail^ and udnjding wnrh of them to 
the plju.it! it was to txmpf w and the constructive necessities it was to 
fulfil or to represent. 

Strictlyspeaking, the arrangement of the plan and the construction 
uf a building belong to the engineering branch of the prafuttigiL 
The himntutkais adjustment of LLh proportion^ find the appropriate 
rirrianHinuticm of these pnrte* fall specially within the province of the 
Architect. Alt that the Turks did was to borrow the tnebhftitfanl part 
of thatr m|U^ from their Jlvz kiiLine predetTswurs ; hut tin y wore 
neither so lazy nor so il logit*i,l sis to think that their doing mj i-xutifui 
them from tiw: nwes^ity of Lluniglit, vt timt mere reprudiLi-Lioii mu 
either be, or can ever represent, ouiircuijKjrury Art, 

The [ii'.nrL Seal rvsiiilt uf the*: two different HVTStcius k wlmt might 
dhoOj Itt* foiwiun, At Rome we liave Si. Ikterk—u Dothii- church 1 
carried 11 Lit with Classical details t though in dldinooi at h ns Earev 
m mj three JJedhcral cut bed rate pul. together, though, Lonstnutively, 
hi Ls superior to any, and though in richness of detail and onmtncuia- 
lion it surpL^s them nil—yet in the effect it produces, and in artistic 
merit generally, it is less satis fact cry than the smallest and plainest 
of Medieval Milhcdiufa. 

At Cmistftutinople T on the contrary, we have, in the coiitenipnmry 
fkdimnnic 3 bus'pie, w building which, though one of the first at tempts 
of a new people in an unfamiliar style, is beautiful ill itself* and in 
some respects an improvement on the model from which it was copied* 1 
In the Mosque of A limed and others, we have interiors m superior to 
fJioee of the contemporary churches of the Palladia u school as it is 
possible to conceive : and this result was u bn lined by a sd. uf ignorant 
Turks, aided by a few renegade Levantines, competing with the best 
intellect and the mast educated claims of Western Europe at the 
time of their highest artistic development! 

But the Westerns were following nut a wrong system, in which 
was impoudblfc The Fl^tems were correct iti their principled 
of Art, and failure waa Gonfloquentlj very difficult to be achieved* 

]ti w far, thordure, nn the form k eoncemrd, the CuTisiantinopolll^u 
RenaamjM» tvm^ con tern pommsmaly with the Italian, and might 3® 
so treated in a history of Art. If, however, the essence only is con¬ 
sidered, it dates only From within the limits of the pniseot century. 


1 Sop t Hwtorj of Arelutwtacro/ toJ. ii, p, 413 tt t^jq. 
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Through cither dassificatioti niiuht consequently ho nlnpud, the [utter 
is thu rv-laitiuFi in which it will be tiomvtiient to Lruiit of it on tl 
present occasion, 

S-iiMM? the beginning of the present century Turkish Architecture 
may Ije said io have foirijpoestil out of this stage of qiinsUftei^switcc, 
or tree An, which distinguished it for the previous three centuries, 
ami to have nsswued the true Renaissance, in all ite Illogical and 
u uxlii liking 11 nre&30Qab]enes&* 

The round huts of the Frank* Imve invaded the Bosphorus, and 
with them have come their inistaken principles of Art, To the 
Bytmtiac form of tlieir mngr|ma the Turks have now Added the detail* 
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uf the Italian * ; hut its yet not ongtiscefsdly, partly ht^tutu 

Honan l deUiiLs me not wholly inoangrnom with Byzantine forms, mid 
tieciiuse, in thr implies at len^t, It is only the details, not the forms, 
Linn iltey have altered. it Ijus not yet occurred to lIuliii to try and 
make one of their religious edifices look like a Konmn Basilica, or a 
Greek Temple or anything, in fact, but whit it Is t and thus far, 
therefore, the injury Is only partial 

In the mosque, for instance* that the Sultan Mahomed XI, Uhuk- 
l ^m uncted at Toptima, the oatlme m thilt of all the older brnTdirigs, 
and it is only on 11 close or critical inspect ion that wo discover the 
clumsy consoles and Iftidly-prefikd cornices with wliieh it tu covered. 

That of his pndi^rasor, SJaJIm, at Scuta ri p is a more pleasing qraf* 
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men: and though all tin? details are- really Italian, they Ate mil with 
mdi freedom. mA &> little ohtnuivu, tlmt their introduction may 
almost be forgiven, Wen; it not for the exceeding IraittLj of the older 
mrapies, we should not hesitate to admire this specimen of the art ; 
and it h also eaay to see that a little more familiarity with the best 
class of Italian details would have remedied intuiy of the defects of 
thjw designs, Tbfl Otth ijiiesiiun being, Is freedom possible with such 
familiarity ? nil tluit: c-ni now answered is, tliat so far us mir 
experience goes, knowledge and slavery in Arenkmurnl Art seem 
synonymous terms. 

The great mosque which Mahomet All erected iu the Citadel at 
Cairo is a stilt more remarkable example of the decline of architect oral 
taste lit the East* Its dimensions are very (omanl eml Je, a.* it consists 
■of a square block of building measuring lo7 ft. each a tty, ami, with 
the attached courtyard surrounded by arcade*, the whole measures 
365 ft. by 130, Its plan, too, is Tmeiceptionuble, being a square hall 
Bntmoniitcd by a dome BQ ft, in diameter intcnmlly, and four &omi~ 
domes of pure Constantinojlobtap type. 1 * In addition to these advan¬ 
tage its materials are richer than any ttsed for a simitar jjnrjjost; in 
any mosque iu misdeirn times, the walls Internally luring all covered 
with slabs of Oriental alabaster of the must beautiful tints; and it ana 
intended to have earned the same chtfia of ornamentation ad over the 
exterior, but- the mosqim was left mifinilhed at the death of its 
founder in I842. 3 * 5 

Notwithstanding ull these advantages, the building meat he pro- 
nouiiced a fmhm in an architectural {mini of view, fur the aame reran 
that the church at Mouata fails, as alio the cathedrals of Houlognc and 
limn -'■Iwcaitse 1 of the want of knowledge at the principles of design 
on the pare of their arehitects, and because their details neither express 
the construction nor are ekgunt in tbimtteivea. Externally, the mosque 
itself is piereul witli two storeys of phi eii EinurEin intuited windows* 
which, without any grouping! certainly do not indicate the interior. 
The arches of the vaults are tint brought through to the outside* as is 
the case invariably at Constantinople j ilie roof is so tint and m plain 
that the group of donas and send-domes that crown it lose half the 
value. m far as size Is concerned, and all the poetry they might pisses 
if growing naturally out of the coastructifto below. Add to this that 
the details are in a hod* Hl-understood Corinthian style, mingled with 
Pointed arches and Rococo ornaments nf all sorts* uml it will be easy 
to understand how even the noblest design may haw been destroyed, 

1 11 ia Y in fm'L 'I hpnMliiellfia m a lit re giv*n Os a plnU nf tliO UniMing 

M j nlnat unidlrr m^]i- fif Ehn .Mni^pic- tiriillT pruf iired fur iu# b| iliii B#V. G«a» 

nf Almiul nl C.rTiNtikjjEiiiia|Ui« Hltlor? nf WiifiliLrijULna^ di&pkiD nt Cairo, umL to 

AldltitaMttrt/ Wooden! my own huIhhiuctiL pAmoil i?WrF*Lkr&. 

5 I am iur|,'hti -1 for Una dimgJHMia* 1 Sut [nE/odiidiuu, pp. :itfUvU7. 
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Internally, tlw* effect is Terr much more pleasing. Thu light, 
though si 1 1 killed, is sufficient : the materials rich, mid the colouring is 
not offensive j while the plan and mode of modus; hr dona* and 
semi-domes is srah tliuL even a Levantine ewUd hardly *|ioiI it. The 
continence of all fcliw is that, as an interior, tins mwqne will stand 
n comparison with almost any building in Europe of its own age. 

The real difference, however, between this mosque in the citadel 
and the older tuiwquw in the city of Cairo Imlow, does not exist hi 
L'ltlier the JUnenaionfl nr the original concept ion nf the Iwilding m> 
mmch as in the mode of earn ing it into effect. In the olden time the 
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architect would merely hare tm-anged Ids budding, probably very 
much as this one is laid out, und would have provided that the con¬ 
struction should lie troth fill and truthfully expressed both inside and 
'.in. All tin- moulding, with the capitals, brackets, <lc„ would have 
nt-n limit in block, and, as the structure progressed, one block would 
tune been handed over to one carver to lie completed, another to 
another. He would then Imve employed Urn in layer on one pMt, 
the painter mi number, and the gilder where bis services might. i>c 
re]aired ; and all these men working together, each a master ji, Ids 
own department, would have produced tluit multiplicity combined 
with unity we so much admire in the old buildings. ’ Tin- misfortune 
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h, this cksa of artist does not now exist in Cairo; and the architect 
P [|L ^ Lt£ > Jus design as muck tbought ns he has time for, or in 
capable of exerting, I t-fono ho logins it. As lie first conceives it, so it 
Lh erected, and when the crescent la pot on the top of the dome the 
wbcili- ifi considered complete, Surely we cmght not. under these 
cireumstonces* to l» surprised ot the cold and mftttt&factovj result 
tlmt Is produced by this process in this instance 1 Yet it prolwhly 
pleases those that worship in it us nmefn if not more ibaii the older 
buildings, which eseitc mdi admiration in our eyes ; but it can only 
dam in of it* si/e and the richness of Its nmteriutai nod 

there Is m surer sign of the decay of taste, or of it want of knowledge 
of the principles of Art, on the ]uirt of any people, than the assumption 
tbnt* these two quality tun ever lie of any value W&pt as mere 
vehicles for the expression of the higher qualities of teste and design 
which cam atone lnuke a work of Art. valuable. 


3 On tw right of the draw in" is a c*ib fnetnriiig lnwn*. Ab It is teij ofl^nihEr 
iro^ tbck-tnWntp whiii murt, with the In EU nutivo land, It Will bo nndt-nrtftod 
mntdjEm-iv, lum been anh-riKj f him «h?«n? how much mem.- » it Eli Lli itiis rf faptfan ; 
iEnu rn Btrafoghtm, n.d tho mmihUbga hut c-vf3= tti&n it is qm-aLtonuMB wh*. t\mr 
HUtl ^4Ptrikai lUB nil 111 that i-Siism of It Ls in wima binfe Xhmi tlio n3nbn*lcr 
GfEhia which WO Isnd adorn in l' ileftifL- lY'Uulnm foriipylllg tlnr cphtK of thu 
and wntor-talAd m mir nmnu- fOtirt nf dip iufW|l4c. 
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ALTUOT.riit. from the same strong conservative feeling coimi^Hwi 
v i l b in limbos building lIj+: mo£]ni-?i of He- Ttrks have hitherto, like 
tinof Lucknow and Delhi, escaped from the lowest stage nf the 
copying *Htooh the- same assertion cnimtrc lie made with regard tu their 
palace The Anil&iiSidors of the We ■tent Powers. have erected fur 
themselves pdaees ui Fern in styles |^ - ii lin.r tn the various countries 
which they represent ; and the Sultans of Turkey have Learnt to 
admire these, ns they have been taught to believe in every form of the 
civiliMluou "f Western fc-nrujte T and, more than this* have employed 
the arehiteeb deputed to huilil the lUftbabsadorifll residences to erect 
palaces fur themselves. 

The view mi the neat page -.f one i-f the EnlUu's Xew Palaces on 
the Ihwphcitii^ 3 h a fair uv.-mgr Apocinwn of the prodinthmn nf Lliis new 
lidimil Instead -d the old ]cliin of detaining every i^irt with .reference 
tn the purpose to which it was to lie applied, uf making eveiy window 
and pillar tell im own tale, and of carving cvi?rv detail wit]i ivfunmce 
to the situation and tlie ILdu in which it was to 1 h- pkmnl, we have here 
a design which any clever dmfUinuin could complete in ail esseutiaLs 
between snarinc and sunset, and which* when finished* would lie ha 
suitable for the climate I-L- till pnrfHKCK of St, Peursbut|;h nr Well¬ 
ington ;i> for n palace of a Turkish Sultan on the shores i«f the 
Bosphoms-! Tliougb there is no \tj%ndty and no gross nrchih^tiinil 
solecism in the liesigE* it would I*: difficult to see how the art could 
well nink lower than the singe here represented. 

Another psibioe in Constantinople, which was in progresH of erection, 
by the luie Sultan A Kb 11 Med j id 11 1 the tinn.- of his death* from the 
deigns of a young A rmen tan artist* named Baizan, h in ma ny respects 
twitter than the last mentioned, in some worse. As will seen front 
the view, it is rich in detail and ft]IE u design to nti extent rarely found 
in modern hiulilituzs nf the Ha>-ieal school It is more like n design in 
the llaiui^uo styh of the Spanish architects of the 1 i»th century than 
anything that lias been done since that time, and if the details were 
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^xm! in tlicrusdvis. nr fippi^priattv the effect would 1»- till tlmt Ipo 

desired t but it win* a inLsUke in the iinist to adopt so much that wrtfl 
Clas-disd, LLtid mix it with so much opposed to ail the principle* nf 
than stylo. 

Although* therefore* this second example hits not the coeLomWiise- 
like wldmsw of the lirct design, It is nearly m unsati^fnetijiy* though 
from very different causes. The first shows no evidence of thought* 
tiud has hardly u sufficiency of ornament for its sitontton or m 
piirpra-ik. The second hoa an almost noporfliuty of ornament, end 
ilIsu evinces n tmusidersthlo amount iff design. ft fads* however* 
in producing the desired effect, because the principal part &* the 



dctitila ,'iJV iMimoud from 11 foreign Dialled style., luid on; tiR-J 
fur |iur|«—i - for wlbrh i hoy won; not originally intended; nod the 
[arts which are addud if no such as neither accord with the original 
i men Li on of the On left, nor with anything pngg^Led hy the hiiildmg 
itself. 

The whole of thv details are, in foot, evidently added for ortittiuem ’* 
sike, without miy rail reference to the ronrt motive oxjgendcB of the 
bniidi/ig, imr in urdor Lu mbps ilm foreign dements to the iiHft&jtfcs 
of the Hi mat e in which they are employed; neither have they any 
particular refL-rence to the manners or custom-; of tlie Mublfme Pont-. 
They halt between nil these ; and the puzzled architect lias only 
exhibited tin.* confusion of Ins own brain, while lie had at hia disposd 
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money, materials, and uicjhb to produce us rich mid m beautiful « 
mldiug eih any in Europe, 

II into be feared t-iirtt there h too little vitality left in the Turks 
or in the Turkish Empire to hope that. in Europe at tenet, thev «n 
l ™ 4 ^ nu to ** degree of power as to be able to shake off 
ri,.> state of dependence on the aria and ioffanea of the West, 
JJiey have not ypt sunk so low as the wretched Xa wattle of Omk, 
and their Architecture is still better than that of Lucknow; hut it 
*™* " lf tlle - ¥ vm ' *i«fciTiff into the position of u protected state- 
m..l p*«ta«. is only another nod for depredation that sooner or 
Inter nnisL lend to extinction. 

In Europe the Turks have been Itxi mixed it people, loo hi tie nt 
.'.Mtue, nil,] too insecure ill their possessions. to have «-<t il-uie mud 
fr-r Art, untwithstundii^ the instinct* of their rwi and their ei- 
IIIListon would now be no loss In this respect • though pother the 
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(livefe nor 11 P 1 J ef tbe subject iH>nii3 Eti-us who might succeed cbeirt 
stvm fit all likely to rarpass them In this* respect. Up to this Moment 
nt ieu»t the 11 recks of the Levant have not shown the snmlEi^t apti¬ 
tude for Art In nay of ita forms : md although with mere Eeistirt: nml 
better opportunities there may lie a protcpecfc of Improvement, oven 
thl& nt present secraa very doubtful. 
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BOOK IX, 

AMERICA. 


CHAPTER I. 

MEXICO. 

The steps by which the Classic stylus were tiLtrodiiced into America 
bv the Spaniards were identic J with those which led the Portugnesc 
to adopt it its. their stylo of architecture in the East, ami the insults 
■ were practically the same in both countries. 

Religious authiisiram was at lus height in Spnin at the time when 
the New World was discovered by Colombia; mid the BOortnonH 
wealth acsmin.il by the conquest of Mexico and Pern, whether 
rv>tilli)i<? from plunder or front the Hicctflafnl working of the mines, 
naturally led so priest-favouring « people t*» dedicate h ctmeiderahk 
jNi>rt i«m of their iiewly-nujnirad wealth to religions piirpaus. The 
wmw [tieui-e Hits that very soon every city iti the New World I milt Its 
cathedral, every town its cbtndita, and every Itacietida its chapol; lmt 
it is, fwrluips, not nnjnst to any that not one of them was in any degree 
remarkable for Runty of urcliitectuml design. 

It has already been pointed out how inartistic the Spaniards hud 
shown themselves in dealing with the Iteuui&KUKic styles in their own 
cunntry, not withstanding tho assistance they oht titled front the nittst-s 
of Italy and France, and it could hardly l* expected thin they would 
do even as well in the New World, The priests, who, in nine cases 
nut of ton, were the architects there, had none of tlieiu received the 
necessary professional education, Tliey had a certain recollection of 
what was done in their own country, and may have possussed imper¬ 
fect drawings of the more i-clehmted churches of their day. Hot to 
tt'iapt those to altered ciiunmgfcmecB, and to carry them oat In detail 
with native—or at hast with I wad—artists, w >U ns difficult (if nut 
more eo) as to make a new design. The cgmet'jticticv is that, most of 
the dlurches of New Spain, though many arc remarkable for their 
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siand splendour, am rinpikiiy plain in an architectural point of 
view'; or, what is worse, vulgar and pretcnttoils from an allectatiott 
of Classical Art. cither misnnderstijod or misapplied. 

Thu largest imd fim*t of all the churches creeled in the New 
World is perhaps thu Oathtdral of Mexico. It wjis commenced in 
1578 , in an Institution of an older church winch Imd hecn 
by Pettum Cortes, on thu site of the great temple of Mon- 
tistnim, bat wM not finished till the year 1 COT* Its dimensions are 


Ml. EitertuS Ylaw uf Elia CkliiedraJ U Alraica- Fhrfifl Pwnirv flBAljr, * M4rifiHii*n,i.si 4* 


ver^ coii=iiJufTifcble, iitasmucli as it is soii to irnmanro 5^4 It, over nil* 
extemafly, from north to south, anti ft* Gr VLr - laMrl} 

the samo as those of St. Funis. It bn five aisles, and the iiih;r- 
Bcctbu of the nave and transepts is crowned by an octagonal lumen], 
bat only of the same width as the Central aisle. As it is □Jidentcod 
that the designs for this diaii.ii were scut out from Europe, it avoids 
many of the faults which are so qlfensiw in some of thu other 
chinches of this dtj. Indeed the architectural uiTun-itment of thu 
interior may he called singularly happy for tins dm of briiJdiu& 

VOL, II. 1 
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The eni4ib!atun.% which always formed tha jztait stumbling i1t>ek of 
architect* in this style, b idlo^t/thcr omitted ; sad thy arches spring 

dimii from Lhi? capitals of the Doric half^duniUii, which as* ttktachod 

to the pitta* It thin avoids most of tits fun Its of our St r PanTs, und 
even the iiise of the dome lh iotemnUr in better proportion to the 
rt*t of the church, where there i* a charnel bejmicL If the dome 
end--, thy vbtn + it may lie uf any .^be : hut in the middle of a cruciform 
church it, throw* evety other part out of proportion if its dittKii&rtfiB 
nrfc nob kept moderate* 



3fl% Vl« «f SI Jo Abil* is. tl.tr CttbrtlnLl m Ffcin OuiUlL 

Externally. the «ateia facade is massive and imposing, perlmpu 
more bo than any Spanish clmivli of the aye and style. Its two great 
t-tnren ruing to a height of $$$ ft. are reniUj grand featarea, solid 
iadow, and tapering pleasingly above. The central dome, it mint t« 
txmfewed, looks mean externally compared trill. those found in Italian 
and French churches; hut tin! .Spwuurds—except at the Kscuriul—do 
not seem ever to have affected this feature. 

M hen we look at the immense difficulties in the internal arrange* 
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meat which the intAdiuitian of a fall Italic donic superinduces, It 
becomes a qaei^cu whether it really is a JegitijiMte part af ouch a 
(Irtugri ; tint it is bo nobly tbit a gaud deal eau be fatgiven fur its 

gfi fe, Th« j external outline *jf the cathedral of Mexico is—barring 

its details--—perhaps one of the best pn^xntioted examples of a 
church deigned to diapedofle with this feature; chough It cau hardly 
Ik doubted but that externally the loss of effect La ctmsiilcrubb from 
this cause, Bren if it must Ik admitted that the adaptation of the 
mil dome to the internal ammgrateiit of a modem church has not 
tan ijnite enncessfully aocomjilkhed hitherto, them fttinil little doubt 
but that with the engineering talent of the present day that difficulty 
also might be overcome* and that a grunt dome might be fitted to a 
iLtive. at least as wide as two-think of its diameter, without srety 
offensive display of mechanics] expedients, if this were done with 
judgment aiul taste, wu should probably have an ardiitectesl effect 

such lls has not yet been seen j but it is not to the New World we 

must look for anything so artistic or bo deatmhle* 

As at Goa* some of the cloisters attached to the great monastic 
e&abhjbmunta of Mexico and elsewhere we wort pausing specitwna 
uf Architeetuml Art than the churches to which they belong- One 
in particular, attached to the Convent of Ka. tie In Merced, is as 
bright ami as beautiful as tlrnt- of Lupiaxiii (Woodcni No, 8fl} f or any¬ 
thing in Spain. It possesses that happy arrangement of two mnuiEer 
amides over one wider arch below', as m the XlogoTfi Palace at Venice* 
except that in Lhk instance nothing has been put over them* and aft 
the whole detail Is rich and elaborate, the effect is extremely pleasing, 
TIlctv are nu public buildings in the city of Mexico renmrhnble us 
Architcetuml design*. Many am largo and highly ornamented, but 
they arc only bid copies of buildings at home* having no local pecu¬ 
liarity to distinguish them from those of ihv mother country, except 
what is universal in colonial dmign—that clumsiness in executing 
the various details and profiling the Uliusiod moulding, which so 
shirks any one who bus imbued himself with the beauty of Classical 
Ait in this respect. 
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CHAPTER TL 

PERU. 

The cathedra] of Aroqulpa, in Pern, is probably m good an 
example as could well he ubttieo to illtistmLe the (KKitioii of 1 S 1 1- 
nrt of Architecture in the emancipated colonies of Spain at the 
present day. The original cathedral was coiiitiameod in the yeur 
IG^I. from the designs of ad architect named Andrea Espinosa. and 
wiifl completed in IU56- This Imlhling m however, almost entirely 
destroyed by fire on the 1st of December, 1844* shortly after which 
time the rebuilding was commeiiced^ on the same plan eiud general 
outline a* the former edifiee* hnt with ssnufa imprbVerne lh* in detoil 
ay tin* progress in the knowledge of Architectural design seamed to 
suggest. 1 

As will be seen from the woodcut, the fumade is of very con- 
Biderahle extent, and divided into five euiiipurtninilH by f'oriutihjiiii 
pillars funding upon a low haiseuietit, hut sqpjKuting only a fragment 
of an en^hktme. Between thte^ are two run gw of piling suimliug 
om ttpoii the other, of the mm i Order, but of course only half the 
height; an A it is their cornice-—not that of the Larger Order -thin 
crowns tlfcti building. This h [erfui]« the only important instance 
known of this curimits inversion of the Bnropean principle of design* 
ami it is yo nearly sttuceftM that a very little more would have 
made it quite so. If the larger rorinthian Order had only been used 
*■* dcjonre pirn nr hiitmm** marking the divtsiuna of the interior, 
their use would have been miderstood and their dfeefc most plcuring* 
A very monmnentd effect is also oljtmned l\v the lower scorer 
litiTig pierced only by the entmneta, and the upper by u few well- 
proportioned windows widely spaced* The? towers are perhaps a 
little too low, but their form was proMrfy Che only one that ought 
to h?sdnp!eii in a conn Lit m subject to earthquakes; mid, even as it 
ffif they u» iroll proportioned to the length of the fji^nfe to which 
they are attached^ and their design is pleasing and free fruiu any 
instil lice of bad taste. 


* thin iarncmsflrm, and fnr the vndcrat, I am iii'IcbM i. h tho binding nt Mr. 
Clenwata jLirtfium, tin? w,-jj-kDdiwn. mithnr o£ ht-vtT.il worki on l^m, \m\ the 
inlnxtirar of hurt Lntfi Iyilia. 
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The features that principally detract from the beauty of this 
f&Aude iirii^j from the peculiarity often rcnuirked upon itt the 
previous pugiss, of men undertaking to design in ei *tyte with till 



the ditnilj* of which they nm nut piuctically fniuiHaiv At Numb, 
at Boulogne, at Goa, or Culcottu, where buildcnirs arc erected by 
jmira itig who have not (metered the details of the style,, they com mi t 


^rt^plj# {^jUu-lnL. I'rumi M^.|- b Iuiei'b. 1 l^frru 1 
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tho fun I t ^ thut :-k ziiuti would niiite whu would attempt to writ* 

u poem iu Latin without knowing more thin the mere rudiment* of 
l-be timgtmge* Hcnrorcr grand and good their L-oribejttkr^ twj iv, 
Ibev Lire marred hr the defective mode in whidh they are ex prated, 
and bo it alwaji will he till men leant to build tua thej write—in the 
vermicular. 
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CHAPTER in. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

When* we turn from what waa done in Mexico and Pern to examine 
the Architectural forms of the United Btttcs of North America,, wo 
become instantly aware of the omrrmmis diffeHioe of race and religion 
tluit prevail? I between the two great sections of that continent. 

The old RciitidituiviuEi ut Dutch settler* built their mecting- 
]iwm& for prayer, or thrsr nui.it qiuunt dwellings hi titter tgnoruun: 
of the preceptu of PuL]ndio h and with the Gome supreme contempt 
for Medireval Art m It prevailed in Europe for three centuries. after 
it Dense d to W- ri real art ; and the Puritan Pilgrim Fathers. who 
foil owed and supeRtHiod thorn, showed the same AiighK^tLxon iu- 
differenev to Architectural ornament els has vhaiiLvLeriscd their pi-re 
at alt times, except when their national vanity in piqued into rivalry 
with Borne other nation of mom artistic tendencies. The oortse- 
qnenea of this wa* + that from the time of the earliest colcniEation of 
this uotinirVp till after the termination of the war of 1812-14, them 
wuh; hardly one angle building erected in Northern America which is 
worthy of Ixmg mentioned m an example of Architectural Art. 

When after the termination of that war it became the. ^ manifest 
destiny "of the Uni to 3 Sintc-s to surpies sill the nations of the curth 
in Art. iis. in everyth mg else* they set -ilioul doing something to justify 
ihe boast they were m fond of pm-lniniing* 

Hitherto their at tempi* have been le^ GiiccysAfnl than oven tlmso 
of the mot tier conn try : and there is with them less prospect of im¬ 
provement than with us. Ail American hua a great deal too much 
to do, and is iilwny* in ton great ii Imrry to do \i r ever to submit to 
the long, patient study mid discipline requisite to muster any one 
style of Architotnn jvrfoetly. Sr ilil less is he Likely to submit to 
that amount of ^dMieguriuai which is indispensable if u man would 
attempt to Ik- original* Why should he slop to design each detail to 
the place it. is intended M occupy ? Why si mold he try to proportion 
every port barmen imiriy, or to apply each ornament appropriately? 
Why submit to all this drudgery, when OHaasie pillars and Gothic 
pi mmole? stuck on ad libitum get over all difficulties,, uiu] satisfy 
himself and Ids employers ? The perfection of Art in an American^ 
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would Ik attained % the invention nf 11 iadf-.u:tm£ maeiime, 
vi tji' l. should produce plans uf ulfcies mill ili*igna fur Onthic uliiirdutf 
or Classic iiiuiiinipul buildings, ut at* much i-er foot ^iL|n^r p an i d so hivg 
nil further trouble or thought. 

The planning of cities his in America liven always poetically 
performed by these meins ; the pr*p being ^ tukc n hImi <a 
HadimG-rukd pii-tr, and, determining the scale that is to l*r un> 1, 
to divide the whole into equal squares, easily slaked »iit> and the 
contents of which sire susily computed. Whether the ground is lint 
or undulating—whether the river or shore on which it ls situate! is 
straight or curved—whatever the Occident of the situation, or the 
convenience of traffic—this simple plan enables any man to Lay out, 
li, city in a morning: and if he can do this, why should lie BjHind 
weeks or months in carefully contouring the ground ? Why pro¬ 
portion his streets to tliu ire file they are Intended to convey? Why 
draw complicated cants *o difficult to set out, and so piUtiding to 
calculate ? Wliy, in short, think, when the thing cun Ik done 
without though^? It is in vain to urge that by tliis prwN** the 
mi*t prosaic ugliness has been stamped on every rkv of the Uni on 
hlthertcj laid mu, when, by li little pains and u liLtle more thought, 
fur mure Wtitiful mid more eotivtmicul cities might have \wn 
protiueeiL Tliifi may lie true ; but the fire. promise answers all the 
purpKR-s of li people who have so little feeling for An chut they do not 
p reeive its deformity. The latter requires bath time unci thought, 
and why should they expend theirs upon It while the other supplies 
their want* ? 1 

The Niine Bvatein prevails In their buiHinirrk If not m iib&ilntely 
mocbadiul sis their plans, it is still true tlrnt their principal drawing 
itiBtruineiiL is a pair nf sek+nra ; and a machine might guide thew 
almost os well as a human hand, were it not that after being pinned 
together the design must generally Ik attenuated him 3 [Hired down l<« 
Knit the pecuniary exigencies of the cuse. Xkwilhsta Tiding the 
defects of their system, the Ameriramfi luive lately shown a great 


1 TlHHIgh Llkl'! Al]Ll TL- un,& li;iVfl i'tfF? r'ri 

e1 1 in |irinniplr to > i-'"C- n u iibu»t b- rnn- 
E!I l? jilt dlLittl YvllJcll JimV'■ fotfKEi 
JSqk K^t'fI man" Or Uj h ^ of this imn 

L'ln^ulnr tigllbra*, wliteb [* helIt utoEiW] 
in thoeu wliwh tjrtue, Ttm ceIlh Miafh 
t\iv liirok Mlunku fi mndi d in A mu 
Mm ir, L«r cii> tbn risi'his of t\iv OluL-k 
■* w«ro nil mun? nr mctcWi^nliLr 
AIhuuuMu -wi u Wimpltlely The 

citify ReEauiid futiEulod in paa rewntry 
wgvaotmLIy re-cEArignEnr in plan. The 
Pn5li4lW. Whidl ftUE PMwnpl fnundtli lit 


fiah'nnfc' ruid in Fnmno, Wi-n 1 

^ fcinum] il- NVw Y^rk **r PhUadflp^ibl: 

nthj In the iL-jrk &,£** cf ohf Art wu 
admJltii tla? jilirn of ibe u^v, |.a*ri nf 
Edinbttf^h, hi Uyltig miE ttk^ 

mndr of pn pCih dinjj; nsa^ lit' tuWui t:H 
oToiilint; ioibB pnv^ml i bnl 

it eartuintj h nil hki] ntidy lic^H i-iirp^e nf ull 
piutnp'fiqoenefcL HP lji-uiity; ilolE nn eliy 
ki unnaypit cnb cVct ■lispLij’ willi ptivi_iinf 
• If' -i"t nick apL-c Lsnonja of 
Art rt» it may 
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desire to di&plny their wealth in orchitt-ctimil itnd to 

rival the Old World in iliis reject; mi hue produced mim very 
showy buildings, but certainly aot out 1 that ran Vie seriously rum- 
mendfid m m urtisLte design, and still lisa any one which can lie 
quoted ns a wdl^hougfctoiit expression of a mind imbued with 
aivliiiectuitil taste and knowledge. 
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WASHINGTON. 


The princ-Eptil edilies in the United J^Lait-tia- of America, nr, at least, 
the one of which they are most proud, is the Capitol ut Washington, 
which would lw ;in ornament to any city, though scarcely downing 
nil the prni*i that has been Ifcstowtd upon it. 

“ The original design of the Capitol wkb imrtly by Dr, William 
Thornton and partly by Mr, B. H. lift!robe. The corner ( ? foundation) 
stout 'v.ls laid by General Washington in Septmlier, l Tint, ami the 
original building was coinjikted under the superintendence of Mr, C, 
Bit Hindi, sis architect, in 18HO,” 1 This building, however, only os- 
tended Saif feet north and south, and was comprise] iti Lite centre block 
shown in the accompanying plan ! Woodcut No. 284), Recently two 
wings hnv<- bern added to it. more than doubling its extent, and it 
now measures 600 feet north and south by 280 cost and west, across 
the central porticoes (Woodcut No. 285). The central dome, loo, 
though part of the original design, has only just been completed, and, 
with these additions, it is, with the exception of otrr Parliament 
Houses, the most extensive and most highly ornamented legislative 
palace in the world. 

The general ordinance of the arehltectnre of the CopUoi somewhat 
resembles that of onr Soinenset House, which, being then the fashion- 
able building of the day, no doubi influenced the design, The Isiee- 
merit, however, in the English example, is better proportioned to the 
Drier t the msi Station, especially of the arches, in the American 
building is painfully tad, and detracts greatly from the beauty of the 
whole. The great fwit liras. bwever. of the Capitol ore the splendid 
r.iiii;«s of porticoes of fres-stauding pillars which adorn nil its fronts, 
lapc-dally tile eastern, and the magnificent flights of steps that kaid 
up to them. 118 I orinthiun eolimins arc so employed, each Ho feet in 
height, eialtiflive of the box \me», which had far litter been omitted t 
while their pediments, and i lie variant breaks in the building, give 
a variety of outline to the whole, and a play of light sad shade hardly 
to Ik found in any other building of its das#. 


1 Owen's ‘ Uinta fin Public Architecture/ p. D. tUv Nkw Ywk, ISiO. 
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The great feature of the whole, however, k the dome, shown In ele¬ 
vation and section in the w rodent on page 503* The total height from 
the ground-line to the apes: of the statue is £U7 ft. 5 in., and the internal 
diameter of the rotunda is 04 ft, '1 in, 1 It is thus nuher more than one- 
tenth less than our St r Paul's, from which it is evidently copied* but 
in some other respects design may Ik considered as equal if not 
superior. Its stylobate certainly k better than that of any dome 
of m class yet executed, and on the whole it certainly rises as 
pleasingly from its subatructure as any similar dome. One of its 
most remarkable peculiarities Is that the whole above the stylobate 



is of cast or wrought iron* No wood arid no stone is used anywhere. 
The abduce of the fencer material certainly insure it against hre : 
but it was an uii|ttnlonalilc error to employ forms eo purely lit hie 
mid so appropriate to stone architecture* and that too only, if iron was 
to Ik used. As it, is, however, the Corinthian pillar? of the peristyle 
with their entablature, utsd all the external and internal ornaments? 
up to the statue of CctainbIa T are only ni£t iron jointed in imitation 
of stone, HInm Like Capitol was originally Dommentjed, a douse wmic- 
thiug of this form and of tlkL-^e dimension* no doubt fanned pari of 

1 TIlcm dlmottiota, wilh ibp phiKlnpwphi tffthe nriuinnl ilnw- 

now sriTcn, rmy, I bdinv, b* nWntriy tup, Midi* ntocurea for cm by my Mend 
depcodrd ujhjil Tin y nm tuk-D from Dr. refry. 
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tU FctI tH I IntSl. „ _ _ _ 

JMf E!flTitl*ilv + lialf SectiuEi, tjf the S]4ptta| at WwWBgtoB, fnjili UfflctlJ ■ 


the design ; but then It was intended, of course, to be in stone and 
wood, tike that of St, Paul's. When, however, it was detenniwxl to sub¬ 
mit ate iron it was undoubtedly a mistake not at oimc w iatrodtite tonus 
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umrv appropriate to the material. Hud they, for instance, udnpted 
n in'rc lifer that erected hy Hr, Scott Russell for the Vienna Exhibition, 
they might have foul a foil! at least twice the diameter, and quite as 
<'ll] i«hle of orrmaitolni effi'ct as this, for far Jem money, and one that, 
would not in any way hove interfered with the effect of the building 
which tliis one does to a considerable client. 

Internally, the Rotunda is certainly even much less successful than 
it is externally. In the first place, a circular room 04 ft, in diameter, 
wiLh only four small doors leading into it 10 and J 8 ft. high and i and 
ii ft, wide, while the room itself is 180 feet in lieight, Is an architectural 
solecism that no amount of art could redeem; and in this instance the 
extreme pluimit^s of the lower port—there arc only twelve voiy 
commonplace pi lusters with u few panels—ooiojuarj with t he richness 
of the upper jMirt, renders the absurdity still more glaring. If Barry’s 
central ImlE of our Parliament Houses (Woodcut No. 218) had only beon 
a little more equal to it in horizontal dimensimis. it. would have bean 
tis superior to this in proportion, in arrangement of parts, and in orna- 
meiit.ition. as it is possible to conceive one design surpiusing another. 

It won Ed t* extremely interesting if it were pastille to institute 
a comparison between the Capitol at Wwbiogton and onr oivu Parlk- 
ment House* Their purposes arc identical, their dimension* not 
di*mm1ar. and their ages near enough fur tlient to 1* called buildings 
uf the same generation. Notwithstanding this, the whole principle 
on Which the one IS designed is so unlike that of the other, that it is 
lianliv poatihlc to compare the one with the other. It is like «.m* 

I string the Parthenon at Athens with St. GcorgeV Chm-lnt Windsor 
Their toons are nearly the same, the toun tom ^ 

1 'P EJ H M ***-■* hut how mu n oompLnson Ui instated f In 

the one the exterior is the main feature, in the other it is the interior. 
The one is remarkable for its simple purity, the other for its complex 
variety; while the feelings the one was erected to exj,n*s are as 
nearly diametrically opposed as cun he to those portrayed in the otiier. 
There arc the mum differences between the two hnildings now 
under d iscuBstoii, though arising only from fashion, net from faith 
Jhe Uoinan ^ the style in vogue when the Capitol was designed 
the (lOthm when tjie Parliament llonres were tWnmU and ifww 
this fashion, and not the fit** of either style, that governed the 
ih.Mg'i. t thus happens tluit a comparison between the two foiitdim-» 
hardly aids in the question whether the Classic or fiothie is 

*"* * u,kd for thu W*. «* being that both are wrong* luld 
WC cannot consequently institute any ratsouahlc compmson k Wwi 

1 Bj the time Parilmnuni II-.iiw* t* h ,. r WEmtl . ... 

etnne ncvadliiai nl St. I'etnoimrph. it ib Hull It . .1 * W' Disiffm 

fnetmUe flint IJhlncw will iictl* AuM„h 1 tro-lt u> aiuel “mm "i “V ?"* 

n„, i. « ,»■. .., 0 „ I “1“ iXw** 
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them in th3J3 respect. On one \mtii, however, we can see how lnith 
emd from mistaken ambition hosed on ill-njidertiood principled 
Barry ruined Ins design from introducing a Brolriiiigiiagiitn tower. in 
three storeys BOO ft, in height* attached to facades of three and four 
storejd hut hardly reaching 10O ft. in height. It was proclaiming: 
the war of the pigmies and giants which could only end in being 
ridiculous. Had he doubled the diameter of h h central 3tall, and 
doubled the height of the spire over it (see Woodcut No. 218), it 
would have interfered with nothing, but have added dignity to his 



!S|p YLe* uf tlw Ck$qEd ftl Waihihjftrtl* ft* tt T»w U* 


building. So would a high iron structure to the Capitol* however 
high or large it might he; bnt to add a doin'- nearly a* large m that 
of our St. Paula to a building winch is everywhere set^n to be only a 
three-stortyed civic edifice* was simply to crush the whole* and make 
that look tnsignilicsTLt 1 which aright otherwise have been quite 
dignified enough for its purposes. 


1 A ciirinEifi ittpAtmliiKa of tbi* mwy tw Fre*Ttod! AW it, much In Btuue pto- 
mmi in Lcniton. The h^iita! Both* jmiwv to it tlue W Amur l* 

Jeln'cn Ll lb lI flrii'iaHlI^ ^nlv n partlra in ii* to i.t& patto*- Tha chiRieh* '- h f R«‘ brnlA 
eeatlv, of ai) grait Ih-huIV i^ri uicity, bill imr mnV I Hi improvt*! bv tne odd ilfra, but 
pWnj* ktftw wi ll nropartfooed to tin- (Hirttoo b era-ln^ *n4 bn-1 bolter b* 
Lin- build in". Jjilltrl J n hn* been n i jiiOV(sL 
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Taking it ail! in nil, bowercr* there are few buildings erected in 
modem fcimi* which possess to a grater extent than the Capitol ufc 
TiV iisdiiriytun appruprinteiiegg cf pnrjtftse combined with the dignity 
iicccffltry for the senate house of n great luition, It has not the variety 
a ml ridim^ of detail of our Purliarnent Hoosc&, but it is ll Fm* statelier 
building, ami its faults ure those- of the ago in which it was com- 
nj£ncea, wd which have tied the tarn!* of sahs&gDent urdiitcetfl, and 
prevented them from using the Improvements that have since Usen 
introduced in the arte of design : but it wants only a very little to 
finable It to attain a very IieltIs rant among the buildings of its chas 
in other parts of the world. 



Tvwat of JfmiiljtutilEii luaULtiAt-, WiMtilnffiJiu. 


... T J ie Itistitute u another edifice of wLicIi the ftffi*- 

t , llt f " f l**** ,mj naifl >’ i'roihl i» iher an' of their Capitol, 
i khl» u era that building ms much ns aiiv one can differ 
fr-mi unotlier nuie, irregular Jtedu&Yalisin being hens thought tlie 
j ] 1 '^ rt s instead nf the elegant Classical fonnalitv >>f the 

U . ! * °l fn^eraHe extent, king 447 ft. long, with an 
average hreadth of about an ; and one of Un> fcouere—there are eight 
" r lou " f t,( ^ anoUB shjijies and atoi!*—: reaches a height of Mi ft. 
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Its general plan is that of llti nhliey cbmb; the centre block—i In- 
nave-—w occupied by the Library below, the Museum above, The 
transept contains cite uiineralogicjil ii>llt£iiOf) heii] the Rg;;eut*§i rooms; 
whufc appears at one end to lie an up$irini chapel externally, turns cub 
to lie a Gallery of Art, and this is Inquired at the other end by 
si group of lecture-rooms and other conveniences* The style as 
Xoramn, though of a cb.se that mold have astonished a boron or 
n Irt&hup of the eleventh or twelfth centuries, and resembka one of 
their buildings ns much us the faviliijn Lit Brighton resciEihlijs the 
tomb of Muck doom Shah I Whit, from which it is sold to hr copied* 
The annexed woodcut, representing an octagonal tower at the junction 
of the Library and An Gallery t is a fair iUnstnition of the style. It 
is one of the beat of those which fire supposed to adorn the building. 



a*- 3 - SflW Inaiausj’- fikialdlu^, WnUngtefr. From a. Phob^nfh* 


In wonderful contrast to the broken outline and studied irre¬ 
gularity «if Lhe Snuthsoatiaii Institute \n the odd lOftehinfrde&igiied 
mii fortuity of tile Treasury Buildings just completed in the same city. 

In this oatntry we are generally content with putting two storeys 
of windows under one storey of pillars, though, once the pi!furs 
become merely on ornament, there does net seem any greater incon¬ 
gruity in putting a dozen. In the present instance there are three 
of eery commonplace design, and without any apparent couriection 
with the Order or the Order w ith them : there is nothing* in fact, 
to redeem this design from tne merest commonplace—no beauty 
of form or of outline—and the portico in no way harmonises with the 
wings. It is, however, for more appropriate to a city designed after 
the fashion of n cb^ board, than such an irregular building as the 
Biuithsoniaa Institute, 

ton. ij. k, 
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CHAPTER T. 

PHILADELPHIA, Ac. 

A-VOTiieiL cdncati until institution, of which the Americans are equal I v 
pmud. is the fiinipl College, Philadelphia, It is designed an prin¬ 
ciples so totally different from these that governed the design of the 
Smithsonian Institute, that either the word Architecture has a thousand 
meanings, or those who built it did not understand the term. In 
this instance, instead of florid Norman, the exterior U that of a 



Raman teazle 2i» ft. long, but with the mtW disproportionate 

ST “ “! ft ‘ ThC "**“* <"* rt * ami 

" “ f 1U f I" «■% be a very fair kind of 

Unlhn k were ,t cat that whom the Della ought to have W we have 

instead a very ordmaiy Catnn.OUf.laao tw^reyed college building 
unclosed in n wisp, of pillars. h 

1 he l 1 mud suites Bank in the satue city is a grand Grecian Daria 
tcmido-^t one end ut htt-lnit with the same two storeys throughout 
ui the teiln, with the additional incongruity that the tipper stor-y hua 
T L -qniue, bednom^ikn windows, which give a great np^rn* 
of annum*.- to the wliolt Thoogh the Esobaagtj of Philadelphia 
*■“ 11,1 ^ "todm* it * a far mom pleasing spedimm. Us 
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circular colonnade, its belfry and central ttmujgC&fcnt, evince an amount 
of thought and design seldom found in this country, and, the details 
iMjing Corinthian, it is saved from either vulgarity or meanness, though 
it has not any real architectural importance. 

There art; a iiumlier of buildings of this class in the various citins 
of tiie Union, some of which are Trig, some rich, but not one, so far us is 
known in Europe, either remarkable for tlie design of its outline or the 
appropriateness of its details. The edifices on which the Americans 
have lavished their utmost energies art the State Capitols, in which the 
representatives of each of the independent States meet in Purlin Hunt, 



One of the most recent and must admired, after that of Tfi? usliington, is 
the one just completed for Ohio. This time the Older is Doric, and the 
dcsign-or outline, at least—M severe ns could he desired ; hut the 
nsmi! two storeys of windows, the chimneys, and other appew nges 
which will not be hid, betray the fact that we are not looking fit a 
temple, hut a secular building of modern date which its art iitrft 
squeezed into this mould in order to save himself treu >o nut i ie 

necessity of thinking. , . . 

Mush of the older Capitols have not the same pretctisiuns m this 
one, and escape criticism accordingly; hut wherever uruument is 
employed, it is badly evccuied by the hands of amitlcnts, and in a 
country where the necessary mean* did not e*M f"r e'en .ire iitw? 
—if they bad esistwl—to study and to inform themselves correctly 
as to what was really the right and proper course to pursue. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE 

Thb Americans have probably even been less successful in their 
churches than in their secular intikiitj^i5 mid, considering how little 
wf-’li'-iiLsiirnl establishments enter into their system us compared witli 
civil government, this is not to lie wondered ut. 

1 *nWH to ii very late period America, did not possess n single 
church that could rank higher than uu ordinary I'mrish church of the 
I [■■■-wksmoor or Gibhe* school, and none so splendid as st. Mm tinVm- 
thc-Fielils, St. Georgs Hanover Square, or any of our buildings of 
that, class, Latterly, however, they have followed ->ur footstep in 
abandoning the Italian style in churches, and Lave adopted the 
9fK.idled I lot hie, though in this respect they an.- hardly so much 
advanced even now as we were twenty or thirty years nge t and are unlv 
"cttiinr through the sari of dilettanti amateur business that we shtupk 
ofT m that time. 

The American uiehitcct*, however, folium* ufljder peculiar difficulties 
in this mpect: they have not that crowd of eramplis which meet an 
Englishman at every turn, and which he can study at all times wit bom 
any effort: to that, once he km thoroughly in i hi lied the spirit of the 
old examples, it is very difficult for him to do wrong, if it were 
j^il.le to conceive Lhc Americans taking the time and troobie twees- 
sary to think out a oominan-ueiiK style, lids ought to he *& advantage 
and they might redly become the authors of a new form of \rt ■ hut 
wiui a Jieoplc in such a hurry it is Fun. I : and thev nut only cop/ hot 
copy without understanding—n reproach that emmet m,t be atipikd io 
our architects ia this country. 

flue * if the most ornate churches they have vet t-reetod is the 
Rifled Gnu* Church in New York, If richness of nrnniuentorici 
ctmkl make a building beautiful, it certainly is applied here in 
ahundmme. But the plan of the church is a mistake. A rlottblfr*kled 
tmnsejit » a feature belonging only to u cathedral: as applied here 
it dwarfs the whole and makes the design entirely inappropriate for a 
moderate-sir.ni pariah chureh. The spire also fo far too high too 
lai-e for the rat. Internally the whole is vaulted (in plaster).’ and 
eveiy feature such u» would only |* a ppi ica b !e to a more ambitious 
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25PX vie-*- uf fi in* Church, ?Tfl* Tofte- 


class of edifice, and, even then, hurdly to he found iu bo Ifile 11 
style. 

' Calvary Church is it still more characteristic though mttch-udmited 
example. It possess* two western spires, as at 1 ologne : hut the 
open-work of the upper port is only painted deal. And the < hnrch uf 
the Holy Redeemer, in Third Street, in u sort of Rnpso-Lomburdic style, 
it is extremely difficult to criticise. 

One graii mumpt at originality anil magnificence the Americans 
certainly hare made in the two temples which the Mormons have 
designed as llie high places of their religion. It is not >|Uito clear that 
the Temple at Xauvoo wa.* ever completed, though in several books 
illustrations of it were publislied. At all events, whatever wa ® erected 
Ls now destroyed ; and that at tlteh, which is meant to he a great 
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improvement on the original design, in certainly, csiermilly at least, 
tht* ugliest that ever was designed in any place mid by any set of men 
for such a jnirpoae, Tin- dimensions of these temple in plan were, 
however, very considerable, and their 1 night in proportion. Tliat ut 
.SiinviM), though intended, iukrtiully, to lie only one halt, externally was 
four or five store™ in height, and resembled the Towrt-lmll ut Louvain 
iimre titan any other building in Europe: bat to make the resemblance 
at alt comyik'te, it is necessary to realize the Belgian example carried 
out in planter in the detail* of the Strawberry Hill style of (Jothie, 
and with every solecism which ignorance of the style and vulgaritv 
of feeling can introduce into a design. 

There is nothing in Europe so tad in an architectural point of 
View Its these temples ; bnt, on a small scale, iiuinv of the American 
churches are nearly ns inartistic, though, from their less preten- 
ti.nLS dimensions, they are not so offensive. All that, in fact, can 
1 .e wiid with regard to them is, that, whatever faults we have committed 
in this respect, tin Americana have exonerated them; and the dlsap- 
pointiug jmrt Ls. that they do not evince the least tendency to shake off 
our errors in copying, which, in a new and free country, they might 
easily haw done, wiule it must obviously Ik; more difficult for ils, 
wlicre time and association have so sanctified the forum we are re- 

pTOdllCiDg, 

jH>me recant pumgrupte in American pepetn I 1*7;*) have imnoumyd 
that they are erecting, or are about to erect, in New York and elsewhere, 
soim- rhumbs which are not only to stirpes ul| they have done in 
tliis hue before in America, hut also, it Ls hinted, set an example [hat 
Europe might follow with advantage. Let ns hoy* it may be so, but 
till they publish some work with the requisite illustrations, or that 
photography Ls enlisted to supply tin.* necessary confirmation. we must 
W id lowed to yienre before expressing any opinion regarding them. 
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CHAPTER TIL 

RECENT AISOHIIEOTURB IN' THE UNITED STATES. 

[AifiLOOT.-—ft) much is now well known to us of thfi condition of 
Architecture in tile great North American Republic, wln-re so Ihtlo 
seems to bare been in out way spprocliii’d twenty years ago, iliac 
a gpetfal apology ought to lie offered. if only in justice to our anchor, 
for the hasty opinions which he expresses so freely. In ptirenaneo of 
the plan of editorship which has l«n adopted, nothing of Lhc ori-imd 
text lias Iwon omitted or altered: hnl, apart- from this, it taaj In; 
suggtsrHl thai in the partiimin t circumatain^s in which the arv!i beets of 
tin: United .States are placed, euiupuTutivnly idiuroi from tin control of 
KiirtijH.nn trad it ion and discipline, mmole from the influence oi 
European. Ktainjile, and noorastomoil to great liberty of language. U i* 
prukii.lv not to k_- desired by themselves that the severe but always 
shrewd criticisms of so plain-speaking a writer slionW have the vigour of 
their authenticity abated. Those who on one side of the «« arc 
proud of American development U-csmse it is their own, anti thus*) who 
on the other are almost as deoj.lv interested In it became it belong to 
their ki.nlrod. can tonally accept and enjoy tlio contrast between what 
•as thus written, certainly with sincerity, only a few years min, mid 
wlmt has to Ihj written with the same sneerity now ; mid perhaps. it 
nmy he added that the censure or n man like Ferguswm, applied.ns it m 
to America only on precisely the same grounds and fur precise y L10 
same shortcoming#—and indeed in the same language as to ' urope, 
may possibly Imve moro effect for good in the one case, where t etain 
of the artistic classes is so largely I il Minted fr*™ 1 three coufinne 
pemratus which still pres* all too heavily in the other. 

No doubt, a thoroughbred American tiiiluarian is a sufficient y 
stubborn Philistine so far as ho obooacs to go. Bel ii i R ,l '-revii 
mistake to suppose that ho in unable to stop whore be sees teuton s “ t° 
do; and any fairly representative man. when he is enabled to nut it 
stum] that something tangible and pructicol in art is offered for P 11 !' 11 “ r 
gr.it itirati an, enlightenment, or culture, or for patriotic pride, wi pro n» ' J 
appreciate its value to the people as a poescssiou, an exempli', ■m. an 
influence, a good deal more readily Hum a man of the same educational 
staLns in any of the old comitriw, excepting France alone. No one 
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" I “° I" 1 ® f v * r ^ 4111 American soil. t-vot, Jon S ago. or who has cnjoved 
,,lttTO,use Americium, hoover mmwfa s in n*«ct of 
c^niphabniiuilA, mn help perceiving the undeniable f«* ilmt westward 
Lfw tide of empire is still holding its way. The fact isiijmdJv nndcnl- 
(I'k'.nsa source of satisfaction to onrsdvts, thut it is an Anglo-Saxon 
civilisation that is being developed in that wonderful hind. Art tells 
the story, mill architecture expressly, ,* it always does, 

h,\KLV CoimtTKW OF AMErtICAS ABOaTTBCTUms, —Up to tile 

«arly purt of the piuunt century the Architecture or tin- United Slat,*, 
ll ," J . * fm,llr l v had not vary much merit* but it mar he 

ami burly enough that in England the was not so verv much fisher 
mii’imeed h» it ought to Lave been. When Trinitv Church in the 
Broadway of New York (Plate ®»2a) was finished by UpjoUn alum 
1 4„, .1 « the only exarnpfe of Gothic work in the country tint 

IT? - i* ?£“*?* W “ of tllti “^T Bogheh church-work of 
-T . : ." ,r 1 H ‘ 1 . 11 n " i1u U > r| -« way, mis then so vehement I T deuoniiom- 

*“** PtiitTulty—ull donumimiLious ” being both free 
oud iequal in t he meet goncions seine of the terns-wne of the simple 
iitilitjiniiii English Nonconformist Older; fflehibitfog in some m 
B °°? subetamial ^wMihmuxl stylo, more fluently the style of the 
qnukensh tueettng-Jiousc, occaflinTiuily m* despising a cast iron atop!,- 

try . .. fin]. Hiteut with 

Isiiir.imf: fur the walls and with shingles for tin root | B the Northern 

\'\T ; f ; ,r r ;t p i ,,c ^ ***** ^ *■&»■» 

■ h&e a •'»* jemro. on Bgy^ premios, or anything d* 

tin look one s fancy ... the l^ks. Great hotel*. although ™t so lur-e 

} S ° i,,Iur ‘’f ■ ^ ^ilmury luirniek order ; ami sloras- 

rT; J ** , W r 8ometiT..« 

w l tZ ° r tVl sometimes of 

! f 1,1 flainLW “ rk l,l ; i Ht the Southern Su.^ tin .. 

dim-reiTO was tlrnfc the ancestral families mure fm f ticuth 

3 ? IW,<k n a ’ 5 ' ,“** t ^°«Hjtown-lioum* which i/tE wav, 
"J rj‘ T , ^ *«"* inora like those of the English gentrv: tlic 

rrSi"* TT'r w ** ,,mHiihe “« 

. , N j - In lKilh divisions of tliu country alike, profresiouaJ 
32 S^ Wn ' ^ 10 lll,n ' Ur ’ UI,d ^kwmd iu artistic 

Since tlmt l ime several arehiunt.nd inflnenccs have kirn stemiilv at 
woik; ptopedy educated immigrante have come into the country - 

ctf-sr in E,,mi,ej und «• p«wfc>* of 

h. land 1 ramie, ,m.l Oernnmy—England especiahy-and the 
ld>otojrmphera of the whok world at lanre, have sent inr seek an 
abundance of lUtatrations of every ukat of artistic work as to lave 

ktdlkeT fV” ' dt *^ d .*** 1,1)011 tLtf I^alisriy uukttend 
mtdli„tncu of the native Arnmams, these niotive-powers.’it is easy to 
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«•, Trinlij CfaarcM, 5£«w Tort* 

eee* have produced—and must of necessity hare produced—interefiting 
and important results ; mid coui^|iieutlv\ in all parta of tilt* 1 mon f 
there are now to t»e found American architect*, and examples of 
American architectum] work, not only In respect of individual value 
extremely smihiud^ry, Rut in promise even more so. 

The Ekmjh of 1851 *—The great movement of I ft51 in London* 
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detained -m it was to awaken thu energies uf industrial art all over the 
idoU\ uiidu Its very first impression in Amcrm. The organic* 3 uu uf n 
LTrisvenuil Exhibit ion to be field in Nev; York in E^$3, was i mined biu-ly 
wt on foot: mid if tlie mulcruiE resources of the Old World wem ihjL \\i 
Cr>nimmid r tin- menliil nativity mid acuteness uf r.lie New ivuut Far to 
make op Llie deficiency. The effect upm urvhitoeUire, although 
dct-duped in An American way* line b$m uf the moon rhiiraeter u* Lti 
England. Academical tnulltifla, haring hot very feeble routs in 
America, wils u iMaLsiiknitiFiis of little motile tit. On the other baud, the 
recognition of the divine right of tJ tu people nt Uugo to the possession of 
nil tlmt An ,, amongst other thin"?* could W mode to offer them, and to 
iis enjoyment on thuir own level without Asking leave of *omc one in 
the sis was a dottrinfe that njtpured no disLiwion at all. No doubt k 
iuu*tbe admittedthat rhenium of the American people, lit matters uf 
Art., have moved dowly, me moving slowly riJBk and must cuiitimic to 
move slowly for some time! to come : but when wo took, as we have to 
do in all such cases, at those sections of the oomumuity which 
repFvieiJt, albeit in it strictly popular why, its mtoElcctnul light and 
lending, +l then it k difficult to say wherein at this moment America has 
any reason at nil to be dissatisfied witli her progress. 

Tluit the modern European style of an-hitecturo had origin Lilly to be 
Accepted as the standard mode was mutter of necessity ; fur the modem 
European form of civiHsation La that phase of cal turn which America 
has historically received, and whose development on fresh and free soil 
—free from traditionary ideas—is one of Americas tarics in future 
history. Nor tain it be objected to by even the moat aiEihjticnuly 
indefiendenL of her sous that the great heritage of cxpcriukentcl design 
which the okietoenth century 1ms received from the [m&L should 
constitute the material for fresh endeavabm in the New World m well as 
in the Uld. I^rb[e the time may riot he coining soon when the 
will strike Upon a novel path. Pcrlmjis the Old rimy Juive to lead the 
way. The ori-iinality or new national individuality of the Anglo-Siixun 
nice may very likely assert itself Ln England first, white America is yet 
ouh in a irtuie of prcpnitUdou, Rut the young nation can afford to wait i 
and if she ha* ai \m to take up, with the vigour of youth, what her 
forerunner is w tny down in the fatigue of age, Imf future career may 
l>e iill the more profitable to irmnkithi, mid none the less hunouniUe tu 
herself. Inking the great democratic empire of the hid list rial An* jl* 
one indium minute total of iritelketnal enterprise* America is itidubiuihly 
milking very good* and perku[» rapid, progress ; this is the real cjiiostiuli 
for «iibijJtRiL'ioii; ami i(, is eriniiL'Ii to kit far iinfliiteotuiv, as oulv one 
nmoriL' LhiMe Industrial Arts, if i he chief nf ils class, that her pw/iWs is 
the mime as in the utimrs. In all the forms except one or two in which 
the influence tJ f wealth has been exerted in modem times upon 
artluteetniul art, the people of the U luted States have proved their 
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profession of the most abundant rtfiaiirt^ and have employ wl them 
with the utmost liberality; in the building, imntuly, of grant national 
urtaGlIsbtncnts at the public cost, Ihkiithkis resIdtmcL* for private 
citizens, and ambitious ofltots for conunervUI corpomtioiii. Tire 
monumental pdu'-cfl of ofiteiitnlimia writIty, and the stupendous temples 
of doniination faith B they do not require. 

A iter tile Wab.—-T he great Civil War of the early eighteen hundred 
and sixties j with the eonaeqftftut readjustment of the oociid rcmditianfl of 
the Republic, constituted the cwmoKqt^ent of ft new era of imtfon&J 
development s and ft new chapter of nauoiuil culture was opened in Art 
ay in all else, It is so dourly within Lite personal recollection of even 
ytmng men, that it is scarcely luoraary to rondod the reader of the 
signally rapid progretfi wlrifib AitHirkaiu artiste have recently ten iiusking 
in emulation of the last artistic work of Europe. That pniuicrs and 
poulptorw of the highest agpinitiom have made their mark in t he acade* 
piicid exhibitions of Faro and London is wdl known and thoroughly 
appreciated ; and even if it were not tlw rule that the Aria march 
together, the luost Qursocy exiimiasitbn of the design of American 
ImiMings mmt satisfy the Enrol n an critic that architects also of no Ich 
genius ate busily nt work in the great *1 nut&ut Untie cities. W ith ftipiri 
to the aits of dofc ail or *" minor arts 11 of building, the same verdict 
may Ijo pronounced, if the same prmrnnttaoe, at least in quantity p hfte not 
yet been attaint'd in their display: for indeed* in some of the luxurious 
oinUdlkbriteiitti which have been developed in the private dwdUngs of hur 
ndilumabv?.. and in the grand interiors id her public reyott^Jt i* not too 
much to say that all the icsaiircef of Ero^jean taste have been folly and 
succesfdljj employed. Ko doula it lues to be acknowledged ilisft the 
po-H„scenpution of the mind of the multitude by the unparalleled energy 
of euimuere u d business as u paramount twx-iifcl ioflucaoe t tends to some 
extern iti a direction nmtrary to the beneficial influence which is produced 
upon the Arts nf n nation by the possesion of a cultured vfciss enjoying 
l3ic raposc of hereditary idlonra* ; hut even this drawback does not 
appear to affect ton -vrinusly the success of those who ns professional 
derignea have the ii n i^i l- ■ pru^-ss of ft® Tmiisatl antic common wealth 
in their personal custody. The witists of the American oities, in a word, 
are advancing in efficiency every day, and the appreciative demand for 

their services is every day increasing. 

It may be convenient to admit, tn a s$im which the reader will cosily 
uiHlomtaiid, that* previously to the frerfi start which tlm I. uited States 
book in the march of their history at the close of the war. the cotndftloii 
of architecture had not generally improved evin in the principal citi**. 
Perhaps the Girard College and tho State Capitol nf Ohio (Plates*®" 
arti] 1 ■ may ta: ink -jo ofi fair examples of the more stately 
public buildings, auamalosisly and often osteatotsotudy ft^idemh^l witli- 
OLit. aml coiumenstirately inconvenient within. Even In thoatts [arts of 
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the country wind] had been eotnpArativdy trolly hc tiled, snob o* 1Jdecs* 
Inigo mid costly, were frequently to be met with, having very little 
artistic merit eren whan there mi "lit. be u "-nod deni of ambition ; but 
in New York, PlacLH.doi|.ibia^ H'rtoii, mid the other chief cities tin-re were 
ninny edifices of less nuj-ortniice, and chiefly of a cotnracreml character, 
which were more in conformity with what was being done in London 
and Turk The style meet commonly adujiLed in these 'buildings was, 
m mutter of coarse, the Modem Enttipean or ordinary Italian of the 
books; and so far i t is i^rhap enough to my that the average American 
jimtitiaocr and the uomiijuti place English practitioner of the pro¬ 
vincial towns were nearly on a level Ab few if any of even the leaders in 
London could pretend to approach in Classic work the designers of Paris, 
and ;l 4 no Frenchman at all could profess to compare with the English 
chun-h-urt'likerts In Gothic, so the Americium, who had scarcely yet begun 
even to appreciate the peculiar enthusiasm of either of these rival schools* 
were quite entitled to content to rank with the reportable mediocrity 
of the Worid at large. Upjoho and Walter* and one or two others, had 
Iv^otnfl distinguished : their names were known abroad. Severn! European 
immigrants, also, wlitther aisinayu-raor asdHants, were iieginniug to make 
their mark ; and a few unlive pupils were being sent to finish their 
education in London and Peris and re travel in Italy, But the general 

|" H I y of average architect consisted of the .. j inimical build- 

an«-sitrve + Tors of the trade, supplying iudfscriiuiiuitoly t Liy reference to 
precedcn&ftp i aid liferent Classic and mil! more indifferent Gothic to the 
order of simple men of bu&in&a liky Uiemselvta, 

\\ hen the praa of serial resettlement after the war was ftiirly in 
progress, and the rationed mind was free to apply itself with rejuvenated 
vigour to matters uf ksu.% the state of arebitcctnre in England and 
t mxtee was iTatainly }oi i]Ihir. In Linden there was to he witriL'w&.d at 
I lie bright of ins bitterness the curious conflict between the ftothkdst* 
mal the Classicists, which wn* known us “the Battle of the Styles ; + ' and 
in Paris LliLf great building enterprises of Napoleon the Thlnd were in 
full career. In Lernmiiy the dilettantism of King Ludwig ai Munich 
Imd died away, and the great improvement* in Berlin and Vienna were 
ir-L in the fmmv. It wlls the unexampled w HaussumnnlaatiiMi 11 of the 
French rupiah therefore, atui the iniamiprediensible struggle of the 
English amtroversijdists, that chiefly ftimkhcd Americans with material 
fur reflection. So Hansmiimi wm to arise in New York ; nor was there 
any ground in Boston upon which to estnhlhh what Scott m foreiMy 
caJled tb* ■* two hostile camps Tf of the Land™ Institute, Tbe itiartbitii 
trim™ fteluig of mediocre b&siuesa might not long continue in entire 
]M^i^bn of the field, but public opinion could hardly be expected to 
Hhiijie itself upon either the strife of ±*ath*ttc doctrinaire* or the mugiii- 
ficinu* of Imperial mravagme. The enileavmire of tbe Anwriau 
designers Would evidently have to be pursued for u time with 
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aMe patfence, before the notional tuchiLecluru could hope to make uny 
demonstratlmi of individuality, or even to uaert itself it all hi com- 
petition, with the more advanced work of tin; Old World* 

Event* move quickly* however* in America, and it wm certainly not 
mmy years befora the hippy return of fraternity had b^gttu to display 
it® result* hi u marvellous development of nut h mul prosperity* The 
aproad of tire population over the immense territories of the west and 
(rourttrfristi even in it* beginnings, was unexampled, and the•luvmmilalLOEi 
of private wealth by eoiumenibil enterprise was almost more remarkable 
still Andiit^turr of courec quickly responded io the dcmimd* of the 
Rittiation* In the vonrse of ten yeans or a little more we find going on 
m all part* of tire Union, not merely large in vestments of capital in 
building, ami not merely ambitions efforts io the direction of arebittc- 
tnml ombelliahnKmt, kit a calm display ol art aside feeling and 
professional aititiic skUl which cannot I* too highly commended ; mid 
it must now be evident to all iiroMtofliind critics who will take Lire 
tronhle to look at current examples, whether m the actual buildings or by 
photographs nr drawings of then*, that nt the present moment there are 
architects in practice in overt quarter of the United States whose know¬ 
ledge and power of design, in nil its ■detail* and ill nil its available 
varieties, is. huhi for man, little If at nil tridow the layt standards of 
the European professions. And it may be safe to add* taking the iirnsL 
skilful undLitLvtBt of America an a body, chat there i# displaywl in much 
of their work a certain artistic courage, combined with artistic good 
sanse, which seems to bo characteristic of that liberated intelligence of 
the Cl real Republic. which in io mmj other muttons is now recognisable 
n.-i olio of the lending ngemk* in che world. 

Tun Imputation of ffriLorius -Styles.—T he superficial extern r.f 
the territory of the United Stoics is vast, and the enterprise of the 
population is so imiveraiUy distributed—there as® m many Surks* each 
with its own sovereign people, its own indcjemient idiosyncrasy* its own 
soi'ini sunlit inns, its own financial reaoiir&K* ils own climate, its mm 11 
materials* and its own nrehStetH-^tluiJt it v* pndi more difficult- than in 
miy of tire European conn tries to survey with caufidonoe the progress of 
the urt> There ie no mctnqxrtis, like Louden, Parii, Berlin, or \ kuna, 
where the Iwst of even'll dug within a largo ratlin* is ccmdeJisod and ins 
control cent rallied. Distribution, fret 1 and equal, is the primary law of 
the csommoii wealth ; the minor does not look to the major for an example* 
nor the new to the old. Many ambition? cities, not one, hate therefore 
to lie regarded with almost equal intention. 11 hot is more, the peculiar 
COouection of differeutseetioos of the American people, whether by birth, 
edimuion, or cornoicrctnl iiitereomHO* with tdi the notinus of Europe 
severally, has thin effect upon arebitoct-imil style, that the several 
systoms of England* France* * Jcriminy, Italy, and even Sefludiniiviii, are 
all ready to b imported* and all to be approved* lo co\er so much 
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ground, therefore, and so mudi new grontid, mid in sneh novd i-imim- 
stmices, by dtaarilimij with any inlrnitencM or precision the advance of ae 
aublku thing as areliiteotaral taste, is more than omi l* promised here, 
or even nttcmptdd, I tut nevertholts* there seem to lie certain more or loss 
striking characteristics In the guiictul scope of American «!■ tsijju, whi -h 
mny at least lie commented ujkiii in wlmt derail is possible, if only us it 
tritiwd rather thuu a bisfcericid exorcise. America, in short, architect nr- 
ally ns well as atlwr.trtse, is still a new world, who* itojies and fears ure 
irmutly in the future, and whose historian must spring from the soil 
it stain Is to reason that the systems or siviis of design which wore in 
use in Europe should hu directly imported, and that in u|J their demit 
they shotilil he identifiable with what whs being done in Europe at the 
lime. Unit Is to say, Aimtltiii architects ns a school must tie regarded 
us part and ] street of the established sduMil of Europe—uf England. 
Fra lice, li ennui iy and Italy— following the practice of tl lose countries us 
their own. Tim Americans an; the Europeans in America ; kudtfierefrire. 
innkiug every allowance for thu j rule pendent spirit of the people, their 
i reedoin of thought, and what may cutiseignei11|y lie called 11 icir imtum] 
desire lu he original, anything short of this adherence to the custom 
of luirujie would Ijc so fur iinjKisailjie. But (here is more than one wav 
in which the imported styles might \*i dealt with, and the American 
way of dealing with them is cLarauterMc. 

I here ntv only two d ieti is;t item 3 eiuieal schemes of En ro] >ea n design 
which have boondfeetively ocoepted in America, namely, the English and 
the French. Tiic Herman work of the present day is not overlooked, 
Imt it It regarded us virtually the siuae ns the French. Tim Italian 
is iiIri viewed as the same. The French scheme in ,\ nw tim is the 
.VtMirec of tiic Parisian ateliers, the latest njfiqemoiU of the 
Modem Kuro|*an Classic. But it does not go Ur in America : the 
appreciation of Its peculiar fines* involves too much «f tliut special 
ctiltLvuiion tif French testa which the Americans are tint iltiposd to 
□iKlcmike. Thcgnait hulk of the practical work folio* tile English 
scheme therefore s and the reason seen* chirflv to he, tint only tliut it is 
less troublesome, hut that it is so exceedingly .-mnpreheiisive «s to sniisfv 
all demands. For the actual practice nf thu present day it. England 
^iiihmric^ the foEImving dement* : -the acfldemtr.ul JtnliAii fteimissunre 
in all its phus« (the French included to a certain ester t). the 
cceiMkstical Gothic of all periods. no; only from England Itself, but 
from trance, Italy, and flutriiiuiy ; the Kouuincftpic as a variety of 
this: Secular Cothic at large; with Elizabethan for those who stilt 
Ikheve in it, and for others “Queen Anno'' or Flemish and North 
Herman ttcrniiasuice and Kowco generally; brides several modes for 

manipulating villas, country I.^andauiiodkneoiissoberlitiaand rural 

building, to make them pleasant mid pict urea pit-. No other count it in 
the world eau euiupire with England in this resect, and when we tuke'nko 
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irito rk!coui 3 t [ lie fact that the popular American mind is, in spite of all ita 
rjispnopolitanisim an Angk>-Sct^oa mind, ami an mind, men*? than 

enough bus been said to esjibun the reason why the practice of Architecture 
in the United States i« almc^i nnivereally based upon English practice. 

The first work of the new solioot in the United .States was Trinity 
CtmrL'h [English Episcopalian) in Xew York (Plate £ 9 £a), which wins 
begun abont ItfUi and finished about l* 4 ^ r It is still regarded as one 
of th^ finest Gothic edifices in America. Although of wrote It has been 
excelled as reapeets style by many Jatvr examples, it w m certainly very 
good work for its day. Before long Pogiifs teacMngmmk itself felt-* but 
it can not bo sold to have produced the eJToet it did in England. Young 
English oreldracta of Gothic tasce T such ha Withers arid Vaux, presently 
nHide their apjidtranee iti the chief ritfofl: whilst native Americans, 
Peltier, Richardson, Wight, Wan?, Van Brunt, Ren wick, ami many 
others equally deserving of mention, some educated u broad but most of 
tlmm at home, have worthily followed them, so that good medieval work 
has btetl for many years at command throughout the Union to any 
extent that might Ifc requited. 

Of ocher* enditem lueti—sonic English, French, and German—the 
nanus may tje mentioned at random of Walter (the architect of the 
additions to the Washington Capitol and the Girard College), Diaper, 
Mould, Unnit Eidlitz, Uennu, McArthur, McLaughlin* Pryce, Eabertaaa, 
Congdon, Peabody* Cabots Hill, Post, Chandler, and bo on, all good 
ji]uI Line men and worthy of any country ; under whose dexterous hands 
the old-fushioiu-d character of the former American building, pn*&u L 
and dull even when on the largest scale, has completely change I. 
that graceful and picturesque edifices, of all degrees of maguitode, of all 
classes, mnl of all styles, are to be found everywhere. Not Dial any one 
can venture to sjnak of the more caramon.place American architecture 
as always even moderately good according to advanced standards ; »udi 
would unfortunately lie far from the fact, ill any country ; hut wLat ts 
remarkable in America—taking, as we ought of course to du in so new 
n country, not Lkc Ofi gim nnplace hut the laast—is the fact LltaL the public 
Lllpilc of m vilbij a territory, so new to culture, so remote from tlm old 
hw*di|iiiirtew, and so impatient of Eutsjpwn tradition, b hen Ed be equal at 
all to iltc appreciation of the superior art is tic building wliicli for the last 
twenty yeans bos been so frequently accepted* 

T[J!UKit Woek A_\-D Inox. —There are two peculiar modes of 
construction which must he mentioned in nspecfc of direct influence on 
tbe istyfe of American architect und dodgft * namely, woodwork and iriiti- 
work. Wooden build tugs of the commonplace kiiidj ixmaLracied of ti sober 
framing covered with boarding, are in the majority in all |iaru* of the 
Country alike except tbe leading towns, and are still considered by many 
to be superior in principle to the more pretentious minority called 
by the name of “ stotie houses. 71 ’ They are, it is fliped, warmer in 




nm:>\ English onto, and the outer aspect in full accord, in i„, m v 
varieties, with the customary nmd style of English villas. Plato Mi*, 
a country retreat Allied (ilenuhakt, represents a specimen „r wooden* 
hnilding which, although BWdi more highly ornamental than the 
ordlnnry typo, may (alt the kttar on that account) serve to show what 
iia* actually Ueu achieved in the most ambitious form. The design in 
tdiia instance will be recognised ns of the Norwegian type; but in almost 
all cases the style which is being developed is indigenous to the country, 
not following even Bach a mode as the nld English tim Itcr-work, bm 
mtluT seeking, "i’ll 'ery modem te attempts at elinntcterjstie otnumen- 
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winter and cooler in summer, more easily and quickly built, more easily 
1 or altered, capable of king actually moved iiIhiiic when necessity, 
course more economical. They are sufficiently durable also, and 
IIw much if at all in greater danger from fire. Be all this however as 
it may, the desire to render theta decorative has been exhibited iu many 
c*»e* in the production of exceedingly good anti dniiaetcristic designs ly 
architects of eminence; bo lime it may lie said with great truth tluit it 
national art nf domestic timber building of the Anglo-Saxon type hits 
begun to be created in America, the accommodation within Icing of the 
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wiiati, to HUilee the “frame house” mure substantial und presumable iia a 
permanent institution. a thing which it is by no means difficult to (to. 

ai\ the other htmd, pg-regards &»« cw^rndlon, the state of things 
U very different. The Wro that iron lies a l * future ” us a building 
material is one that In* long h*n fondly entertained by many, and 
frequently neu.il upon, fast iron has been ami for framing and 
omacieot, rolled iron also for framing, end tost iron, boiler-plate, and 
sheet iron in one form after anuiliur for covering. I !ut the weak 
k always the same, and always in evidence -the unfortunate facility of 
oxidation. With the slightest damp conns the rust, and iW corrosion is 
as rapid and incurable us it is inevitable t at all events, no pmt-tieal 
process of cither prevention or cun: lists rot been contrived, except , «f 
■ nurse, the inartistic and ineffectual expedient of continually applying 
fresh coatings of paint—inartistic"because the authenticity of the material 
is effaced, and ineffectual because the corrosion still gw* on. It u *d 
not be denied, of ixiurae, tbit in stUlb works as bridges and extensive 
roof-covering*, the em^oymeni of malleable iron may be ijtiKiHirtiBli* 
«dlv dealt with easily enough; the men- features of the scieutihc 
trussing suffice to toll the tote of the material so as to satisfy the 
judgment, and them nod not lie m. ydiftndty in pradmwff forms nrnl 
proportion* that tiro grateful, or in accomplishing a decorative effect uiat 
is pleasing in derail: and indeed, the Indispensable point may 
become, if well coamdertd, an additional and appropriate aouiw of 
artistic adornineiit. 'When, however, the problem i* bow to dtstgn an 
iron wall, this scums to be ijnkc another tnnlter. A skeleton .«( iron¬ 
work filled in with glass may no doubt be designed quite appropriately, 
and, if gmcefollv, artistically; hot it is on tin- fan: of n a tort of 
temporary and utumbsiuutiol stnwfcnw a conservatory, an exhihitioa- 
bnilduig.'eveti a market, or Ihe like, but anrody a house, and still Iws a 
monumental edifice. Adventuress Americans, with an evidently strong 
disiiv to ntili-" an inching material, appear to have nytmA tins 
empirical principle : and the utmost length to whkl. they have earned 
out unv serious intention of formulating a system of iron building ora 
superior clam is the contrivance of street fronts, chiefly for stores or 
warehouses, The oriumientol features have been eluerty if not entirely 
remnraud of «.st iron, and hero and there a tasteful orabuert has ** fur 
achieved success ,* to produce harmonious proportions mid decorative 
details ; but in most cases the whole commit ion, as regards the language 
of architecture, has been only a countorfeit m mrtal of stone forms, and 
almost of stone proportions ? and the judgment of the ©q*rt, therefore, 
is fruciimit-tv not merelj mtfSOMri, btil standali^L In a lQ 

construct ii framework of iron, whether cast or malleable, and fill it tn 
wit It iron plutos, or thin brick paullb* stone * 

tim|>er work and latii and cement, does not commend itself us a recognis¬ 
able form of architectural building, hut rather as a makeshift; audio 
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decoraU* ft with tuetal ornaments milk's the uuse wocsc. If iron coiwtnio 
tioTi really should have “ u fatnre/‘ America is the land where It » most 
Jitulj- to Ikj dovdojxjd, hnt it iimv sufdy be said tint sudi u future is its 
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Jtt a long way off, Hate I'tttV rapawnte th* iron fa^dt of a bcastoess 
house in New York. by Hunt, which will I'Hjlmbly It eoimidered to U 
biifticieptlv iliameteriKlicaHy diitigm'd as well a* pleasingly proportioned 
and modelled. Jfot only brat the eminent Mchitect expressly abided 
lIio cTinimbmnews and endsirmsaiiHiut* which «* necessarily indfentd to 
the scceptonto of tho academical features trad forme (if stone architecture, 
whether Classic or Mwlimval, bnt lie exhibits every dtsiru to devise, ami 
with n most judicious reticence and reserve, if not novelty, at least 
appropriateness. Wo need not grudge him the C 'ormtbuui Capitals .A his 
HluifLs. or the Modiff vti! canopy which constitutor his main cornice: and 
nn the whole, if he dots not appear to solve the problem once for all h»w 
to design an iron facile in full detail, we may mt any rate admit that ho 
Ians produced a compoation which is decidedly unobjectionable and cot 
inartistic, whilst so nmtiy other attempts of the siitm hind luive l*.'‘n in 
bi.Ji.3i rvsjuictfl exasperating, and especially on Amtri*" 11L ground. 

The Pitei'K-ieN-n. M-11.1I ASD JorBSAU^L-Pi-rluip a may 
In: token us il significant turniiisUmce—at any niluhy tht«?e who elierWi 
the doctrine that Architecture is in itself a historical record—that at 
the coiidiwiois of the Civil War there was immediately set on foot a 
|i3t>fi.^stoiiii3 iirguniKitltm JiiuhiwciB fur the v>lu*le 1 siiuri* with j» wiJI 
ninducted awl well illustrated weekly pajer, by wboee means, amongst 
otli. i-s, European critic have ever since !*en enabled re compare 
Transatlantic work with their own. The effect produced u|*m the 
ptiif-ftiee of the art on American soil by this answer to the challenge of 
the European journals with their iUnstration* lias been most Balntmy, 
There appeared at onee in there American plates many ejmntples of very 
good wort, pot, present, and imaginary ; hut it cannot he disputed that 
during mbwineut ream the rjnnlity of the design, and no less of the 
draughtsmanship, bus been *" steadily advancing, that it is not loo ranch 
to ft nv the English practitioner most smnduqcs feel i radioed to envy the 
opportunities which are permuted on the other side of the ocean for 
indulging one’s fancy with so much freedom from iwimrat 

1'IIIIKI isifsvt — It is often suggested that (he typllwl America:, is 
mere of a confirmed Philistine, or opponent of sentimentality, Hum the 
Englishman ; but Liu* is surely a mistake. The English Philtre mo* 
amt i-scutitmiitolist; (he American is only a nou-seot.menials I he 
Englishman opposes what he is wtoiy of. lie m tba najM.-tobte 

ptilifaes and creature comforts a n-ftige from what be regards os the m er¬ 
st rained .... afT«:,ations of i^thctie docmuMre*. They am 

iH.rin- him for ever with the application of mere traditional and indeed 

utauleto principles of enjoyment, invoking artificial ..ml 

conventional taste, and lie wishes to escape from the infliction. Ai.umgh!, 
other things, he is able to affirm that the oWna.it English citimm and 
lax-purer has, in rt*p«t of architectural display, suffered « frequently 
and severely u* to bo able to say it has b«ii ■luw* rnmnahly, and in 
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;i direct ratio tvitti the dignity of the enterprise. English Oovernmeut 
building, aouwhow—a. compared, for instance. with the com*]wndinp 
business of the French—seems go Beldam to come at oil right in the end, 
urtil so often to go quite wrong from the beginning, ilmt arehiteeLH jm- 
obliged to console UjeumelvL* with the conclusion that this mn*c he pmt 
of the price we jay for ourcoBstilatiotttd admiuMfirtion * whereat, on tin 
other hand, tlm constitutional adminikt mlare—who have the advantage 
of the lust word in nit eiifili confcpovenjua—declare tlmt , ju [ f - ,,f „|j 
their b Haiti ess-like control, it is the arehiiectn who, whenever ih.- idea of 
line building gets into their minds, W their beads entirely. Titus arises 
the well-known Philistinism of the British legislator us regards nrclii&ec- 
tain:especially ; mid purlui|* [he impartial ctttfoisin of Cultured foreigner 
HiHV be found to proDounee it ewmmble. lint on the other side of the 
Atlantic the Philistine is not a positive onti-sentituentaHst at all, but n 
ntir.it]ve iioii-BeutMuentiiliM, He is not worn-out with enjoyment, but 
onri sceptical. Shaw him that the enjoyment of the Arts is nail, and 
he will support their Cbiou ; and not for (he sake of their [.list, but with 

“*“ ^ 0WI1 fuLL *‘ The (feud iimn’B hand overehadrjws all hi the 
erlil j in the Kew there is only the hand of the living. 

MYi.fc.—I pan the resettlement of society, and the retain of the 
pokin' mind to such prodm-rs of peace us Architecture, the five mid 
independent chapter of American thought Boon began in a***. itself. 
Ji would Ini idle to suggest that anything of the nutate of a native 
American style of design at oma made its Appearance, for Unit would be 
mr^ibk-T but the acceptance of prevailing systems wrut the Jla ^ a[1 ,v 

$ ' h '-' HJ " ll >md aN flt ***** 11 **■ Xrro I *re else w.« Hit variety of stylo 
in superior work so great. In fact, Enrojx-nn practice was epitomised ; 
““ " 1,s ™ obviously n chsracteriptio condition of thlti-s Tlu-ro 
T M kr f [)f i,t ^' ri “r work. «f course ran there run* I., everv- 

wberej, of winch we say nothing ; and there waa a very credible propor- 
tion of inedfocre work, entitled to a W more respect than in Et.nL; 

L? r fV, co ' HldeniWe ““Milt Of superior work, and this 
“*,5^* I W1 ‘- German modes all in perfection. 

f™ h ““ lL :l .d imitation . bat us Lm us the 

hun^tm styl^ beg*, to net opon each other, a precere of development 
cme u,to view I* mmHmibm followed two || n „ fo particular, 
uumidy, a special tfteuUon to ,he gnu* of gnmpiog_*Xd from 
tU IieiKli—and t> eouragoona t-mnlutiou of the bolder effects of 
3 led mi vu I work, derived from th- English * l.r.th of these object, kfog 

l l VL r!T hjii mmbniaiis ^ <* ths List diarocteristks of 
t-reucli mid English draughtsmanship. 

The modem English architect, as a mle, is „ot tnemlv neglectful of 
groupmgas matter of edumtmn. but in a certain wav is imipuaitatal 
from iittempting it by u habit of excessive eoonomy it, MpBC t of laud. 
Ihcre ^oamMAjueuUy.a certain want of foot held and of dhow-room which 
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Vuirt become almost dianuittTLStie of cron superior English building# 
cverYwhem; while on, the Continent this ipbimnmj of space has never 
been permitted to prevuil to the same extent* In America also* although 
crowding to the utmost is no tbubfc well undemood in soma prts of the 
tonus, jet eJsowhere there seams to be a better appreciation of the 
mag cjf spaciousness. The senst; of amplitude in a new country, and 
tlm lx [Mins! VEUii^ of national spirit in a young community, seem to 
excreta a liensficial influence over the architect^ There is ulso 

another eleinvnt in rmuit English design which the Americans generally 
liave declined to acceptuundy, this faahifln—for it is nothing more— 
of attaching a tower to the extremity of n composition* n thing which in 
ino?t cases is apt 10 prove fntnl to the principle of rupees in grouping- 
Ik try 1 # Houses of Parliament* with the Victor in Tower ttl one extreme 
comer and the Clock Tower at the other* vims titute a most esina oidman 
example of this eccenirioitj* and probably ted the fashion which has 
been so widely followed in England ever Bind 1 . The real effect of such 
an arrangement is little eta thaii to direct attention d cm oust ratiwly 
to iliiLt consideration which is the very least of nil in artistic import¬ 
ance, namely. the mere size of the ground plan, French or Italian, 
or even Gemma architects of high cEli&*, do not allow themselves to 
scatter their composition in such a way ; and the Mediievsd designer# 
never did so iuientionany. As n rule it will be found that the Americans 
bare preferred the same attitude, and l»*e indeed specially cultivated, 
even in snwll mm) villas and other minor works, essentially English 
otherwise, the prO|)cr fii v#m of pyramidal effect, which is always so 
Batiafactorj to the eye. 

RjpwATmaoy—The peculiar funu in which the imitation of the bolder 
forms of Continental European nothin laws been adopted by artaEu 
American dedgiwre during tire last twenty years is another very remark¬ 
able circumstance ; and the mention of the name of Richardson will 
serve to indicate more precisely what is hem alluded to. Llcbnrd^ui in 
America fans received the distinguished honour of being canoutad. after 
the miiniier of Elurgffi and Street* us England. Lta \mih oF those able 
artists* he died in middle age* and at the height of ha mental p°tfer and 
personal influence as a leader in ambitions artistic effort. Although hi 
]iiul not been much engaged upon the very liirprffiC class of public works, ho 
left behind him a considerable number of building possewing a curtain 
novel individuality of style, esmdihglj robust in dumicter,puemlly 
graceful* and In u certain way professm# to be nationally American. He 
also had ninny pupil# and imny adminsiS, and therefore not a few 
imitators ; so that he b ttnaidcnd to have foundml a s^hocL But 
there is an interesting critical Iwan to Ik learnt hero. If architecture! 
originality wen; possible anywhere at the present time it might be iu 
America ■ find Bichiudson might very likely have Uen the man to he 
original ; bat it is ignite enough if we are able to mf that be derived Jus 
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Wipiration fnaw an minima] wimv, and employe] his imitative 
in an iiijihuhlI manner. Tj (wit lit' seems to have done historical I v was 
this—lie grajijied the spirit of the kiuunriesjne, inuj adapted it to the state 
of feeling of t lie Xortbefi) States. After n tnirionul death Etniggle, in 
which Spartan and Puri ran endurance had with great difficult v gained 
the victory. the Northern people wore in na sportive or smiling lumii— 
in no wny disposed towards the clcgnnriea. The lieiit of riidafdnoirs 
iiiiih] ns ii student in Paris hud gone of itself in the name sombre dinr- 
thiri. lie rieli«lited in the heavy round archway* of the oidv Med naval 
[in ■! I! -a, the broad hliiuk wills, the excoriated mason rv, the iinesiivc 1 , 
muscular, gladroior-liJre trtnlitica of the time* when neither Ctmroh nor 
fkatehiuj arrived nt the enjoyment of purple and fine linen—bln' tiroes 
when France and Germany wire young, like America now. When he 
Commenced practice ho had for his cniqperibora exotic English Gotbicistd, 
exotic French Xeu-Oreeks, und imftcllanimtia native Aiacriiaui ■* Modern 
Europeans " and Eclectics; and he wotus to have felt that all aero 
very well in their way, but none in harmony with the temper of the 
lymT 0,1 American ground. What ho desired to do, apparently, 
whs in* to chnlkngu these with a palpably exotic IfomnncsTic, hut 
to offer ill their company a sort of old Puritanical Ettropraa—on 
main.r how inspired -no matter from what part of the universal 
iniiiiriuiiict of Art derived—an nih'i-uttirous peculiarity of treatment 
brought tint uf ihelilii World into rlit* X.-w. hut by no means taken from 
the bookshelves < nt and dry. This he Scams to have done, moreover, 
wholly without that violence nnd aggressiveness which characterised the 
proceedings of Pugin and Street in England and their follower*, anil 
which occasioned the Rattle of the Stylo. There was no such conflict in 
Aiuvrii.a; and there has been no Richardson in England, nor any 
innovation like hi*. He was a Bnigest puritanifled : but Bnrgra was mi 
i* KEdmnJsriTi, 

PtHuips mi artistic contrast wmH |)oraihly bo nwre afe rtfeing than 
that which exists between those two Anglo-Saxon fashions of the pnaent 
moment—the Ridimdson style in Ameripa, and the “Qncoa Anne" in 
England ; the one baaed upon die crude tocscukritv of the jiericd which 
inmtodkldy preceded the Mid,He Ages ; the other on the medley ,.f 
bnr-a-hr,,.- into which the Middle Ages, when 4 nite decrepit, evenomllv 
passed : the cue wielding in heroic joy the huge rough scabbled nmsotuy 
of 1 icuns; the other genteelly picking it* way amidst pikrv red brickwork 
and the decayed garniture of bnW tihoj*. The manner of Richardson 
m worthy of the name of an original American gyle if the Americana 
“ &»*** *J **■ primary dements arc these- rough rustic 
stonework for tlic watt-facing wherever eligible : exmdmglv Imld and 
Bttmantsnjue detail, Italian, French, or Spanish at pleasure; the 
wide, heavy, lmv-l,rowed, Kmicireukr-nrohed doorway, as a sj^iaUy 
mTomite fiauure* with its d*cp vuiissoira strongly emfhmasi and it& 
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dark shadowy porch within—-the frxrtie oF the comjiotiil-iun and the 
rum nine ion of its motive ; then Lht nhaido to coTivsjtoiid; the ftiinptnile 
rising Uko nelifT in unbroken breadth and stern rcj**o. 1 miu Burmomittid, 
if you will, by wlmt dogancy may emt the porpcse of the moment: the 
Hinge of windows as a crude colouiiiidc- t oolummir urcatk% or the like, in 
Iolljj nnbroken line ; the cnix-iower hugely tar^o and low {sou PLuto 
£9£d) ’ Ltae gemidrculiir ap*e, or stiiircTLLtL 1 , or turret, or what not., boldly 
prominent in the Encode ; and, if it can b.- ucconipliahcd, the m of 


TiLuRy Cbu-T^t tkfhrfl. 


varioiLs column in the stonework- To all this Ilichardsoii added 
ou^iaioiiallj the uiij^rirti] table tinker tower ^ and some of Ids work has no 
hose; but hueb treatment is in rtrftlier ea.su dianieteriatio or his style. 
In bis interiors Ills ambition was precisely the samo — to pat the work 
into strong naked health and honesty ret her than into any dainty and 
attenuated attire* It may he added that he had a coiiMitutiurihl dislike 
for the standard Fraud 1 inode, nf which lie had s-.era ho much in Paris i 
that he did not find much to admire in the current Bullish work ; and 
tluit. his personal taste wa« ml rcdesiiMtienL He was ail American and 
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TtmrETiuaiikiniiiiil; and in tlmfc light paiticnJarly tvt ought to mid lib 
work and lx.* prepared to reeognbe its artistic iiiftuimco. 

Trinity Cliufd^ Boston. i$ regarded by many to be Eiobadson^ 



iHiding ppodnDtiaii (No, 292ffy That it m a work of tefiiied 
iiitdlectmlity will Hcuroely be affirmed s but the inuKriihtrity of it. 
its canrugeous Mttnce of even GottiiL' delujavieft. its ivtinnw upon 
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tlio Hpectator’s sense of inert; vigorous manhood* are everywhere 
remarkable. 

The Winn Memorial Library (No, m 2h2*) Ift a much more eburarrer- 
E^tSt work of Richardson^ and will probably be ]>ronoimctd by mr^i. 
raiders tii W a design of c^truordiittry power* originality! and cieganets 
com him;*!. The use ol very ronglHlrisA^I stone facing h here 
conspicuous* the scale of the MMing bn tig small Whether the 
i:]iH:kehwl roofs ore to l« admired, even as an additional dement of rode 
miuenlaritT, may Ik ijiust imied . 

The cavernous cilfcwwc-pcirch which h itlunli fieri with RMinidsoit^ 
style is not illustrated hi either of these utmnpks. but the idea Iieja 
laid hold nim the American in Era I very fonnfaly, It h not uncommon 
for architects of the later Rkliimlsonjjiri school, notably In dotnesde 
buildings of an importance quite irisrrifllcient for such dcniiwatratii eoess, 
to races* the doorway sevctwl feet, and give au-ctH to it by a ainglo 
nnshway in tlte flcirtli from anil, in height soinxly raised above the 
semickdo, and reardug no pnrpn$c hut to fender the door m dark and 
dismal uf the gateway of u prison might be, so that one is imiiued to 
Uvik for the portedlw. If the render will imagine the porch of the 
Winn Library (No, to f*s divisred of iu side lights altogether, 

a]id the front archway made a semicircle* with the springing nhont a 
vard above the ground line, this would male it a foshiomifata American 
especially if we add the deep Spnoiah arch-stoma. The muscu¬ 
larity of the idea h undeniably hot the dictation is jtalpfthte. 

EccLEifi ahticaIj Dk^iitXv—I n proceeding to speak more in detail of 
the lutiud cndlsimindup of nmhiieotare in the United States daring lIj-u 
last five-and-twenty years, ir. is imtumh as k is customary, to draw n 
strung line at demarcation between ei i lrrinsiiml and secular work, fiat 
this distinction does not qiist in the form to which we are frA-afitnoiid 
in Europe, There k no Satkanal Church, not even a doanmiuitiu^ p not 
even n mQitont sect, not even ri popular sect, not even a fashionable «ect Y 
hut all divisions agree to dwell together in a harmony of mutual 
iionduterfereuee which in England it is Impossible to conceive. The 
cmtsequence is that one eceh^inscicii] edifice di tiers from another onlv 
according to the wealth of the cmigregnticms* no distinction of any 
kind between coosocratjed church and imcocsecnikd chopel living ever 
hmvd of in public opinion i and the result iu rcsjiut of architectural 
dvdgn is exactly what might be expected. Ah an a I n lost invariable rule 
the dmrdie* are uf any comfortable plan of interior tluit may suit the 
eonveuiiiQce of the aiidkmv and the preacher—one mn sramiy any the 
ritmil or ceremonial, far ks* the ubligatioiifl of tradition or ancient 
history. The style iu the hist examples k Gothic, and seems likely to 
to continue in convert with the present mdificriiiunate English nutoin, 
Mott of tlfc cltsigias are nf jn^r merit; loit very manv ate ott a 
ereducible average, and some anj exctcdiugly gemd. The tmuinent h 
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sometime however, «s free :*s thtr 
ittEuotLV^uiiun^K work ii? often amon 

altogether uncommon (.Bee Xo. 2Sf2/) 


e^iwl: uml liit: prominently 
i -.iat, Showy ambition id not 
jiJ Injurious fiiniUtim gives to 
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tin- iiitoriois fl charming uppeamijce of douiLsticitjf which wotiM Imrrifv 
ihi^ jjikmI ptojJe here who prefer discomfort ut L-lmrch w n foil to the 
enjoyments of home. The Epiacopilmns. of die English Xutioria] Cfumh 
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(P1»te 502-1. ia*u«) mid Bibo’s Trinity Church in JW^r. 

I.\,> as two masterpieces of American Lvdcaijisticsl 

btii kl mg, makis :t sii^i^tivo study, 

, Se ™' ar '^ntio.-Tlie Secular Gothic [„ America is seldom 
praiwwonhy; it fallowed upon English pr^dcnte. 1.1,1) w™ a]™*, n 
rew j^™ behind Ebern: gwemjiyit™ .,. .. . , |[lit ‘. llS 

f " >:1 ’ und liever “V hot ^* All this is ns we should ATI,no, 

h ™ r ’. tbe »«**«*«* L«1 employed inthe mitnsul 

^tunmiK, n seems to have blossomed out into 4 good deal of vulgarity, 
1 l,is also «e ought, perta* expx*, atanymte an Ameren, if not tm 
fe.iti'IndiiLiari. will at oms admit tluit them is no veir clew etmmotimj 
'r-tn.x.n the rickety busing fl f the modern iron hors: nod the wl.-mri 
^nditions of the antic, lt etofatar. fly the way, it is observable that in 
>« E'.-idiajifiiicii! Gothic, the round arch ls ^rv .WU.,|| V 
the pointed. It o»d scarcely I* added that Amernsn 
’ ,ir Gothic tn often es«*dmgly free and tw, and thaL, ever, when 

ril1 ' ""™ L f fl ! L lt “ crude: but Ijotv again it hus to 1* 

aobi^k-dgol that thaw m 11 certain uW,.«i of thfmjfea, wiring nod 

"■‘ :l "" "'' !l lL ' ll;ll,! " 5 ^ to compare favourably with wine of our 
irnot popular work of the same class in England. 

■ riul l)FI j ,l * A »’' UhAssM.— The common public bandings 

f™* 'i 1 ™* flf “ <*^uty have Ixxiu Stoic Cnpiiok or 

lartiLiiKni-inw coart-honsee and prcst-otlk^ combined), 

i:itetoin-lianw&, hospitils, cdk W asylum* libiwta, art-alluri.*, mid 

g£«ad grin* hom The® have been generally 

fl* Mgned after the Modern European Classic > und rln. i^,„l- 

nlfi™ __1 ... , 11 > Ulta the list,I ts, insurances 

T"®* “■ 1 0t . bLT /" il f tY ^ " f ™m*ux for m*m basinet, time 

X > ° " ^ ^ Bgwiu fmdom from nadeinfcaJ 

“* b “" U, ° onkr “f ^ <biy, for tin? sitictity of colour)** 
eomraonplaco amiiditicitj, whMt in England fea fiicd principle, is no 
ore resoled « America then U lu sanctity of , Lr ,v ctinj SSuim^ 

l " ."' ,mkv .«*• ^ has h*„ not tmsotMoctory ; cod 

M ,0 n mjonty of inrttmoea the hoi),lings bclongiog to the 
Gm-emmeot w be fouod to tie eminently wdt and ccrhdnlv 

iio weratv pt«sil)ly bettor, than eumsj aiding ediflet* in England. TJiJ 
is .^doohtdw U! the itdlo™™ of the education of ™ m^ v 

52' ™ V-. At thu same ttee it c-mnnt be affirmed tint modem 

Pm hV ti [ V^ r n A “ : lh0 ri:i:i " lul ^«««» to be 
Imd ,h. Jhe fetnuiloe finesse of the French detail, charming** it » 

JKl " Ilp011 tljv n1 ^ t:L^ of the Anirlo-S.Lvtm » 

. tn .. wh ? * V^^Wy mi AngfaJbKm, bid with the 

£ r r“ r r " , Tu pllt tIh ' r ' tae ”■ * » if the bnsT 

Ameritan finds it mnch too tronbJo^.mo to thread iti* way through 

***** d ^ l,!el ^ U,,J «» task of grasping in‘a moment 
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the more mos uliir if less retinal graces, more stimulatin': if less 
jieimwtitlj satisfying, of tin; English taste. But even if it. le *o. there 
«in in; little doubt of this, for in-suux—that the detached buildings, in 
American minor towns, slm a frequent improvement ni*ui t !u; English ; 
l l in I this mtfcii notably, perhaps, in the article of grouping, w hether of 

masses nr nf fcaUin*, in which the French so milch excel, '•!.v.-r, 

the American seems to permit bim«lf to l*e habitually a man of largo 
ideas; so that the architect is not *> much afraid us in England lest hut 
j;,.ad! should run away with him. or his client trip him up for 
extravagaucc. ft is not tin it judicious economy om Is: disregarded 
anywhere, hut, them is a sort of chetsejiaring admitted tun generally into 
Ri yliflh archLU-cUjrc which is iin jsurt of judicious economy l it is ll 
gratuitous end wholly vicious instiia.l uf parsimony, suul there is ml 
appearance in American work of this vice being compMstivuly al*utll in 
a governing principle in wfaut ought to Ik superior work. Every one 
knows bow tile French complete their buildings fully, our vines ami 
sculpture* included : while the English stem lii take (mfcnmge delight in 
demonstratively having them unfinished and bankrupt, with empty 
niches, unoccupied pedestals, truncated towers, nn furnishes] pain’Is. and 
actually uncut bosses and corals. The Americans at least aho» a 
rutiomil desire to niuud off their work creditably, and avoid hcfnrelumd 
in-bat profusion they cannot afford, rather titan put themselves in the 
mean position of having brought their banking occount to an 
unexpected end. 

In the mom . muo n street building of the cities, amidst a great 

deal nf inferior design, whether mistaken, ur meagre, or no design at all, 
there is evidenced, id comparatively more instances perhaps than in 
England, a dis|Kisir,imi to make a Lginflide ruble disjday in the andiittTt m 
of warehouses, stores, mills, manufactories, and private peoples 
“ ItiliIdi ill's,” including Apnrtruerii houses,” or great blocks divided 
into suites h jf rooms for residences. In all mtch edifices, uu dun lit, t|,u 
freedom of the rational character is apt to exhibit itself in a little 
advertising, and sometimes a good deal: hut it nuty lie argued Lliflt, ho 
long as this is kept within proper liounds, it is obviously the lifeblood of 
private architecture. At any rate, tile work that is produced in this 
way is often 1101 only courageous, but exceedingly meritorious i.seo 
Plate . ainl that is the real 41 nest ion to i«e considered. .\ eeauiti 

repose is still found to prevail in most, cases of importance, and a 
largeness of ideas, we might almost say a certain dignified gravity. 
Rustic masonry of the Bidiaidsonbn style is occasionally used, Iren 
facades, on the ether bund, although sometimes sufiSciemly well devised 
liy oceotupUahci 1 architect:', ore < pilic as fiftjiictilty the fantastic imd 
anomalous attempts of more original boomse less thoughtful persona, 
(Itncraliy speaking, the individuality ol manner in street architecture, 
which in England is mode a matter of congratulation, while in I twice 
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ii is so ywy much PiiMtiwl for the sake of harmony in the general 
effect is in Amorim n towns fjnkc min-si mined. Hnw for it Is critically 
<*™ct to coHKtitntfi » town an architectural museum, in which the 
greatest arnonnt of variety of style in the eiamples slmll he held to 
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uf mercantile epccikEocs have indiK&i the building 1 of what- sire ulnsidy 
called CoULtlfcry seats* mn le of v. hic-li bflve Iwi onte suit only of Surec 
iKmenBionsj but of highly decorative character Iwtli without mid within* 
The English motive of design have been almost miirarnll; accented, 
with liberal Lttifl often bigWj advantageous mcditiu*Linn&. The 
effect of masterly dmiightsniaiiiiliip has abo been very remarkable 
iudted* producing, not only well composed and especially well scronjjed 
rjggitrr ^ t but graceful, and original developments in u L A 

dimlioiiri. No doubt there a good deal that i* rather hyptr- 
pintumigu!* especially sometimes Iji the article of roofs : but the timin'r 
work is of a veiy advanced order, bolds novel, and even rfcblj umtiimmtaL 
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constitute the strongest claim to approl mi-in0 , is w *| nation that satjutg lo 
Ite worth v of dismission i 11 England; but in American citi</s tie' eori - 
fusion is niudi greater than in England, although the worst of 11 . will 
no doubt gnuliiiiQj disappear sis the average of artistic *kih improves. 

Thu Bnborhftii nmi rural Domestic Ardikectare of Auierini lias 
advanced man remarkably than any other branch of th- j art, \ illns uf 
moderate fli^e have bseomfl very numerous, md they often eihibli 1 k ah 
an jngt'iiiuriB variety and an artistic courage in a very remarkable 
degree Plate 29;2J shows th>_ baldness with which a small villa am be 
tidied even in far distant, California* More recently the larger fortunes 
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Lately the 44 Queen Anno” fashion lips been to some extent favoured, 
blit its qimlnfcnete cun not I» a-iid to suit the sobriety of the oationul 
mind ; it is weak, tmd if k claims to hi jesting it is not in the 
Arm rimn WHY* 

Interior work otid furniture \mvii been progressing ray much after 
thy English manner, and the nun or arts hive Ijeeu acquiring mom! 
0on rage* ifte, ind popularity. 

Competition contests urn Implant, and they appear to be applied t □ 
smaller businef^ tluin in I'j n ltIliiii 1 _ Some of the design® ure eiCG^iuglv 
good examples of composition ; and, inusmuch u s artistic ambition Lh so 
much Its re^treined thuu with iua, it will Ih< all the more radii v 
believed that the deigns which ore imsuec^sfiil bemuse uf being too 
Mabirions ore often of very high merit indeed. 

It may bo u lit cmidusiou to these u Enervations on the twut 
mvh it ventre «jf the N\-W Wnrhi co lake a gbum at two tar th reo qw tiions 
"'ldi-li may induce the render, whuther ucrua e hr ocean or at honj^ to 
refill n]Mjjt the future prospects of the ark 

Ry Whom u AittitrmrrRH Ai-i-kw'uted f — It is wdl known 
Imw little the archifcctoriil (hsign of buildings is nnderBtanfhd of the 
I«3ojjle r In reftjject of those intricate -rousidi mtions of expression, form, 
proportion, find decorative treatment, which constitute the work of the 
architect, who Inrides himself recognises them ? Observe what 
amazing blunders are committed, ns mere matter of couesa, by the 
inexpert, even when the enthusiasm of the comioissenr is at its verv 
liest. The jicTicil of an tooomplmbed painter, except in such rare 
instances os o (.oiialecti or n Roberts, wanders aimlessly over the 
delineation of simple details which lire before his voiy eyes at the 
moment. Even the mcasnriqg surveyor acid the builder are helpless 
when only caked upon to iselect n moulding. Learned dilettanti are 
equally at faulty even when posing m critics. Of jeumnlista if is U*t 
to say nothing. But it ig dangerous even to trust tlie pmfutiimial 
designer of furniture and oniacnenis whenever a point of architecture la 
in ijnesifon einwsly. And how entirely ignorant of Ms finest are those 
who have all Art nt Lheir personal command princes, patricia us, Icodem 
of the world of wealth and leisure, gnice and luxury : In short, when 
we grasp tlie fact how completely the preferioiiul on nun mi kv of 
arehitecti is const inuetL hy even a very moderate training, a close 
curjumitum* wild its work a 44 mystery/ 1 so that an intelligent jmpil of 
eighteen is the master, ml only of the doctor or the lawyer, Imt of an 
oivh bishop or a Min inter of State, docs mil. thin question arise, ns 
pored blv an urgent one in these ]hlain^poaJdng dnyi—By whom is it that 
areliiteotu re is m;i. un.lly appreciated ? fn other words, wliiit is the real 
sociEil IK^ir ioti .if tliis matter of designing ? Who nre they that read its 
tunpage? Wimt of those who cannot ? Wbit is pnbhc opinion 
entitled to say about It, and w.|«it not entitled to say ? 
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H is at the same time a curious fuel that the successful artist is very 
rarely a *ncccf»f ill critic. Just us the Combi nation of the sclent i tit 
UrilijierLLment ami tilt 1 poetic lem|.CpinicHt—us in the caw? of I me the is 
so seldom met with, men in w moderute degree, so also it seems to h- a 
mu . . m l law tl f intellect tliat the sometimes small amount of im a gi n at ion 
which qualifies a Hum to he w practical architect is quito enough to 
involve the absence of that pcriiaps not very great amount of il>e 
tiniilyiici] fat 1 Lilly which is (v.|iiirtd by the critic. Thus it is that the 
two beat known svstems <>f criticism have in fact iLcpuffld their valuc- 
no proper value'in either nat. The one of these is judgment by 
precedent, the inode of the Industrious copyist. The ortier is judgment 
by instinct, the wav of the pertmi of take. The copyist sadflfics him¬ 
self by referring Ui'his hooka: tbs person of taste Ilk.* or d Mikes, and 
known ntib why. 

If. iii^n, ibc Htitliorltj of h fiillinsr info draej* it ™ 

authority of mere liking mid disliking that is to govern Areldi.^-Ltirv; ? 
Lei ns hope not : but still let ns look at the mutter anxiously. It is the 
providers of the money who must approve or disappmvo Lilt design, nml 
ihe wav in which they come to their conclusion is all important. It is 
the public satisfaction or dissatisfaction which must Is; the ultimate lust 
of architectural success, and yet the public know alisohitely nothing 
ubudt (lie lusiLtet 2 

lit Pum ttiotu are certain large sections of the public wbo + nlLbchigh 
they may net lie abiu to criticise architectuml detail oichltectandly, 
have boon so uocnSttMiied from time himieinorud to lake an interim in 
academical art of every kind, and to engage frufly in the disciwiot. of 
artistic merit ami demerit iu every form, that their opinions upon 
architectural design, although logically ipiiU' empirical, aw pmvtsndly 
perfectly sound, Their likes and dislikes are not scientifically arrived 
at. but they are the irainlt* of a specks of l*ieonal mtperiunw which 
in some things is more reliable than even scientific iiignuient, A 
French architect, therefore, who is perfectly MR ‘hat his work is good, 
may Is; equally sure that tl» public will pronounce it good. 

Hut it is br no mentis so in England or America; wen the most 
cultured eonnoiaaearl cannot be depended upon, mid ilie architect who 
is property conscious of merit must look for its recognition to his 
ptufefcdutud bretbrvu, with a very small commonwealth of allies who, if 
they ..vianot lead, cad intelligently follow. It is for this reuson. pditijs, 
dint onr Anglo-Sustm architecture is often mi carelessly designed, even 

the Ixsst of it, ... 

To educate a conunanily up to ilie standard of appreciating such a 
recondite matter as urclii tectum 1 design is a thing that cannot be done 
in a hnny ; but the time may ctime when persons of culture in England 
urnl America shall be at least able to judge of it os the French do. In 
tlie mean Lime what is the architect to do f Perhaps the answer is that 
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he is to do his besfc acid m leave it, Oecagioiially we huve seen h case in 
which ii practitioner, anxious for dtlier profit nr fame, turn socrtfiecd his 
own tM-Liur lustei to gum the upprobaEion of tins iinintelligent ; hut, in 
England at leant* tliia Is not the way si compromise of the artistic 
Mumnc^ is generally made by urehuorra s the mom prevalent sin of 
iJiiit kind goe* no farther tluui u too grout readiness to lull in with 
thtf latest fiishim, Xo doubt every mini of business mm t be ollnwod to 
do the k*t he for himself ; bat if he non permit himself nr the same 
time to do the kjfit he can for the honour of bis cruft h it h not likely 
tlaLt be a ill lose by it in [liar end. One mom word that may be added is T 
that no architect in worthy of the name of Eirtisfc who is not personally 
solicit ii lie 1 about every detail of bin work, 

AritTOTKCmilLVL ScErTIOISM-—Wo are accustomed to soy that these 
nre the days of free inquiiy, and we nil profess to approve of liix^r+y 
of opinion if Ggprased wishuLit offence. In such a snbjeeL as Areld- 
teeinre the student may safely be encouraged* tliercfenv, to think fur 
himself a good deal., We certainly do not find too many ftiBjan ru&i in 
which this Tends the practical man into grave error; for the iielmd 
work of designing a building is far too difficult a imk for the 
designer, and too serious el matter for rise pay muster, to admit of i4ilf- 
suffieieut incompetence readily obtaining an oppurtemity for nttitudi- 
iiking. On the contrary, the complaint is made every day, in spite of 
all our pains, that them is too ranch sameness in English buildings 
uf even class, fur a generation which exhibits &o great an aptitude 
for the enjoyment of variety in other mutters of taste* There is 
coEisupaently no tnilsUmtiel dimmer at all in architectural frco-thintdng 
Inein^ cultivated by tlve yottng—and, for that matter, by their seniors* 
Jmiiuiiudiofl ikt the present moment there arc not even any agreed canons 
of criticism upon which English or American youth may exercise it® 
gifts of un he lief T individuality, if not positive originality, is exception- 
ally favoured. How then dr> we stand as regards practice HtiffpdjciiBM ? 
1 fie sinsw may proh-ihly be that we do lint seem to do ourselves credit 
in this True, the typical En^lis-hmun or American m not a 

sceptic by nature, as the FrolichimiTi k, and os the German k. His 
formulas of public opinion am] private duty mm canning common- 
sensiblct aud coiiserva i \ ve t he prefers soinetl i iug 3 i ke ccrbtinty to any¬ 
thing like uncertainty. Hut observe in Architecture how the mercurial 
Freuchmau adheres to rale, and denies himself the charactcrM-ie suim- 
faction of remodelling cuiiEtitated authority. Dliserve also how the 
explorations of the nrohitcctnnil tniiirl in German? stop far abort uf 
iutrodm ing first principles in |iraetMix p - Hay we suv that the critical 
instinct of Ik* French ihudgner is ho well sutkffcd, and so justly, with 
bin own mud*-*, tliat there Is no room for speculative misgivings? Or 
that the piilh^uphical facility of the German is not so rare* occupied 
with ai«tracl principles as to tom promts t be secondary problems of actual 
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work? Or perhaps that Lhe intellectual speculations of the one and 
On' intuitive perceptions of the other arrive «t the nuns simple result— 
that the painstaking lint liberally fro: development of the standard sum l 
[lore fore true Modem European is the legitimate work of oil modern 
architects alike who would lie practical men ? 

Wisut turn, then, ought areblteufcniftl scepticism to take in Ameriea ? 
FmhnUy thi: l*st answer to such a question For the present is t lie 
itfomniL'ndJttiuu of a more careful inquiry on the put or practical 
disdgnens into the “common sense " of every feature they accept, nod 
every detail they device. It is not enough, Tor instance, patriotically to 
follow in the wake qf even such u powerful urtist ns Richardson, and to 
think that his measure of originuHtf is cbough for this generation. Nor 
Is it enough to scum: npoa any other attractive mannerism because of its 
novelty and upfAxttui appropriateness to a new country. Pur less i» it 
allowable to accept a now formula of design merely ImennsiiOf its defiance 
of old formulas. The legitimate inheritance of all the ages must not bo 
ignored or despised. To “stand in the ancient ways"—the motto nr 
SirwT—is now Ucomhig an obsolete superstition: hut to forget those 
ancient ways i* not to any one’s profit. This is all age of infinite 
knowledge-collecting; uiid it is not easy to have too much of knowledge. 
But let us test and try it all, and hold fast to that which is good 5 this 
is the true scepticism of lmtlj Science mid Art. 

Thu Fctobs of Ameuicas AneiiiTKrn'BK.— One of the most 
experienced, learned, and thoughtful of English sUiUsinvn, Mr, Gladstone, 
has pronounced the opinion that Europe may already see in North 
Am erica an immediate snefesor in the match of civilisation. Now 
civilisation goes by rule, like everything else in nmole, mid heredity has 
its full influence in governing both substance and formula. Accordingly, 
as the great coiuiatitiity which calls itself the United States of North 
America is still essentially the foremost of English colonies, it is only 
u natural consequence that its present civilisation is of the English iy|e, 
us we know it to lie. It follows in like manner that the future of the 
United States will be of the «anw order, subject only to the law of the 
gradual decay of extraneous influence. Architecture, therefore, os 
“history in sione,” wilt within certain limits be found to follow in 
America for ages to come the English form of the European manner. 
But what are the limiting agencies ? Pcrhajis they mv chiefly these t— 
liie extensive use of timber-work, the unsophisticated character of the 
landscape and general environment, the national ingenuity, ficlf-sulli- 
rieney, enterprise, and desire for invention, the liaWi’ of liiauiKa, and 
the intcrfomte of other nationalities with the ancestral influence of the 
parent state. To appreciate these considerations we cannot do tatter 
than look at the work of Richardson. He was bred in New England, 
and professionally educated in Paris; he travelled for further inspiration 
in old England, and he tagaii work at home at the conclusion of the 
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crtti'ittl episode of the rant Civil War. He Bought tn become a typical 
American i ELTiil dll! view which lie took of Lit situation is very elairly 
shown iti his work. Ho struck out a J*rsonal style of massive t.o1dm*s 
courageous ingenuity and enterprise, perfect adf-^nfidcutss, uinl free 
adaptation of all lie knew. He rejected relentlessly what the world of 
architects relied upon so iiuplkidy, l>oth the <'lassie of the French ami 
t he 0 ethic of the English. To make a lung story short, die outcome of 
it was -liii ideal of virile muscularity of design which was novel alike to 
the New World and the Old, not “rough and reiidy,’' far less “rough 
and tumble," but rough ami nido of pnrpwc, to noeord with a rising 
nut a fid Li lie civilisation, a nationality not old and effete, wonry an 
stumbling, hot young find in a hurry, unecwsnmioualy resolute, and 
looking forward with an earnest eye—always forward, never backward— 
puritanically despising raeretriciousDeaa, irtSestibly demanding vigour. 
Whether lio always kept his fancy under dim control, never mind ; it 
wits not likely be would ■. tmd it was very likely indeed that hi* follow tats 
would l* less scrupulous than himself, But does Bichatdaon * manner 
supply what America wanta ? There are many who will think it is at 
least. \l good beginning. His Bubbled and sometimes coaredy rustic 
facing, fur instance, his roof crocketiug, bis sepulchral entrance porch, 
and a few ottier itefflewhai assertive experiments, will no doubt lie 
gradually modified; but the simple, manly pratensness of his more 
.important, if less striking, features, may not improbably retain its 
generous ami genial influence fur a long time to come. Even in such 
examples as the Ames Building (.No. 292*1 and tin; bouse at lvOS 
Angelos (No. 2l»2f)—selected i pi Lie at random—it cannot be denied that 
there is to be discerned ihu backbone of a novel national style altogether 
superior in vitality to the invertebrate ttunmonplace of which in 
England, and indeed elsewhere, we see so much.- Em] 
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No ]Lit r [irion has been nude in the previous pages of Hus work of 
the Tboatres of modern times, though their imi^rtuncc is s+uch that 
no history of Architecture could considered ootnpfete withottt some 
rofemneo to them. If not so important ns the Medieval Catliedmls, 
they ut leust come next to thorn in wnlii in modem timeo. No 
Important capital city in Europe Ls without ite limit Opera House % 
und, in addition Lo Lliis, nil presets several Dramatic Theatres, and 
even every provincial town lias its piece for theatrical mpin^lMn™ 
■ls uuituhilv ns itri smaller pretbne^or would liuve hud its parish ehiirtrh. 
ilauny of these u]ifkt4 cost us much to erect as their ecclesiastical pro¬ 
totypes in the Middle Ages, and of those on which left?? was expended 
originally it may safely lx; averted that their fnmitnm, decoration 
Kind maintenance cost xnoro than the older 1 buddings many of whoftO 
purposes these lew enudJlablu ins citations now fulfil. 

Instead of incuttoning the Theatres of each nation separately, it 
will be found more convenient to treat them as one group, aa they 
have no nationality—'the designs of those of Naples or bL Petersbur^h 
being practically identical, white those of London or Paris would suit 
equally wdl for mj capital in Europe $ and it would be tedious to 
interrupt the narrative of local peciilLuriuefi in order to repeat uver 
and over again what may be said nnec for ail. 

There is another circumstance which renders it expedient to treat 
of the Theatres apart from other buildings, which is, that they alone 
have escaped-^ in their internal arrangement, sit least—from the influ¬ 
ence of the copying school* It is true that, when permanent Theatres 
first came to l>o erected in modern Europe, Palladio did build one at. 
Venice, an;. Serlio another ut Vicenza, according to the precepts ut 
Vitruvius - am], [n the Inist days of his career* the former Lvndiitn't 
designed the edubrufced ThoatrO Olympco at Vicenza, which still 
itands Li munumeut of bis classical taste, and boosts of \fiiig the oldest 
[jcniL-Lnont theatre in Europe, at least of those built since the time of 
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the Tty]iritis. It. was* however, alsu the tot of its race; for s though 
fhisfciLi-iiifctv or Mcdiftwalkm may do very well fur churches lust lingers 
nf theatres on* in tairoe*t T and tlwir audience insist un both string 
and hearing wluir is going un, and will nut be content with being 
lull! that it is correct to Kit tohim] a pillar where nothing can lu 
^-en, nr utidtfjr li roof where every sound is tot. The nanaMi lienee was 
that ardiiucts were famed to try if ttoy mold nut invent something 
mure suitable fur modem purpose* fclian the great conch uf an undent 
theatre, and lieticr mjd more convenient limn the locate hi which 
Yh jjf^ jd myiUTto wen; wont Ui l«i performed* 11 ie result has 
hue] i tlmt iDijdern Theatres, so far, lit Itibst, as eflticems their infernal 
nrmiiigemeni*, are the only important buildingH in modern tittles 
ch signed wholly without reference tu precedent,. and regarding which 
an ondiitacc really must think what is lest io W done and how lie-can 
I*3t do it. It hence arista that in speaking of them we must revert 
to out old principles of oritk-isin, and explain their peciiliorikto us if 
they were the works uf reasoning men and not the products* of copying 
machines. 

From ttiese ciren instances* our Theatres would be by far tin: mo>r 
vii ip-l'm^uiry uf uur AreMUvrural productions If it were not tliut, in 
almost all case*, economy is one of the linst exigeiicto to Iwj JiLtendiH 
to, VMth very few exceptions Theatres are- private commercial ss-'cii- 
liitinns gut up for the purpose of making money; and even when 
governments il&uu nr interfeii-, economy uf s|nn.-e + if not uf money, 
Sul* always to lie attended tu+ one c^nsetpieiLoe uf which is that no 
t heat re in Gumim is const met ^ l internally of stidi durable muter iuls 
I is sin. re* piLsi Le to Arehitecttmil effect. The boxes mid linings Jife 
generally nf wood, often capable of tomg removed, mu] always with a 
LemjH^iry 1 1 h ik atom- them, very destructive nf grandeur. 

XtimliBtiiiiJinif these defects, great halls, sometimes mensnring 
tnnre l ii -, 1 ] l*H3 ft. by 7" HU, ami *■" or flu ft. in height, witlrnm 
any central support, decorated, with inritt! or less HaluM-aiion, from 
Hour tu roof* ronst ulmo-tt of iieeesmty to object a of im us idem Me 
liiagulfiooricc: and when to this we mid that they are all huovst* 
deigned for the pnq>o«» to which they an- applied, we may turn to 
them with n aitisfaction wo can scarcely feel, in contemplating the 
greater number of the buildings we luive just been dumribinyr* 

The earliest theatres of Italy or Spain wore the Cult lies of the 
former and the f'arrnks of the latter eumitrr,—*?uiiTtyards, stir- 
rum hied by baton to or arcades from which the spectators emild awe 
or I tear what piifised cm u tempo ran stage erected against one side of 
tlvtuii, uh which the .dmply^'onstrucud istflj drurnus were jxirfuri 
always in bruad daylight. 

In Fnmce* where the Hi mate did not so naadily lend itself to out- 
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dnor ^presentation^ che earliest tl antra Si-urn ta have tk.-tiii the 
nuns[9 er dm :ket-courts, which were admirably adapted to the |mr- 
puse. A stage erected at one end, and two or that galterirt nt 
the other., with a spacious fci imnerre" between, enabled a eimisidcrahlc 
audience to see and hoar with great facility ? and, except tltafc the 
rtceijns would he limited hy the logs. of the accommodation of the side 
iioxs, thin fonts of theatre has even now much to monimend it. 

In England the cockpit or beargarden seeing to have Sha-ii the 
earliest model, nod w m by ins mottns an ineapuhle one if prajmrly 
worked out. combined as it might have been, with the galleries 
surrounding the wiixrtyardi of our lusstelries. which was the other 
model at our ilbijNihjjl, 

Except the vlusakail theatros mcHEhmed above us erected by Pul lodio 
uiLi.1 Serlio, then* does not apjHjwr to have liecn any milly pemuiiient 
building in Europe for the puq^r.- of theatrics! rojireseiitiitioiis unlit 
ufter the expiration of the mil isiiitu n\ During its oolittk*, however, 
plays had become so important nil dement in the litonnure of almost 
every country iri Kumj:e T and w Lilith Ui" ti ll-I r represenLuHon so 
fashionable an iiniiiH'tiienu that it was impossible it should lung 
rvpmjn thus. Wc tenet*[UUlilJy find *lie thtatro of th- lintel tie 
rhuu^Djiie rising into grout impnetunre in Paris in I0S1, ami being 
ivhttik in 1045 with tiers of Ihjkch, hat arranged apparently ou a 
frjujin.- plum In iGm Itirhelieu built the original LlieaLrc of the 
Palais Royal, which was [or vz cousidercd the type and inodd lo In: 
fallowed in the design of such structures* 

In Venice a theatre was erect ed in IfiSih with two tiers of bn .its 
Eimugvd ciPfolariy round a ptr doping Iwickwurds m at present. thus 
n silly inventing the present form of theatre; arid in I«i 7 "j Forum m 
first introduced the horseshoe form in a tl Leal re called the Tordmoni 
which he erected in Rome. 

In this country the first permanent theatre with luxes teems to 
haw been the I hike w Theatre in Lincoln^ Inn Fields, erected m lfifi:£ : 
it certainly was the first its which »cenety wo* introduced and the other 
usual appliance of scenic decorat Eom 

Fontana's invention may be said to have Completed the modem 
theatre in all its essential part a, but it took another century More all 
the problems connected with the repressor arum of n modern drama 
were complete. Tn 1754 HufBot ejected the 1 heatre at Lyons, which 
was Ioijet ngurdid by French Jirnhitcets as the- most porf^’t model 
uf an auditory which thev --- 4 s and in 1777 Victor Louis built 
the great theatre at Ronieuiix. which was then, ami is now externally, 

the xvty finest edifice of its c1ll~s to k-> found in ...ii may 

j ilmcss Ikj saidp in Rttny*. Abnur the Ha me tirin' ' 1771 1 Piertuarim 
built the *Scak at Mika, which h still perhajis the U-st lyric Lln-mro 
in tuigtetnoB t though wc hud nothing to eomjiiiro with these edifices 
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until Novofsiel&ki rebuilt the Optra Honse in the Kaymartafe in 
very much us it was before it mis burnt dawn in 1807, and Smirke and 
Wyitt rebuilt Covent (iarduii mid Dmry Lane Theatre® in and 
1812 KflpBciivdy* 

The ftret rtsiliy important thwitre in Germany was the Opera 
House at Ikrlin, hi][It by order of Frederick the Grant in 17-11, In 
TtiifWiia the theatre is an inijuirtniion of very recent Jute ; hut being 
patronised by flit Iui|MTial Family and loatend with eabr^ntiorui 
from the intate + tie. 1 lyrir theatre of St r Petersburgli and Moscow w|Oiil 
in extent and splendour those of any oilier of the capitals of Europe, 

ClK-VSTRUCTION of Modern TffBmm 

The problems involved in the construction of a modem theatre ore 
infinitely more complex and diHkult, titan those presumed to the 
designers of the theatric Ilf the oncicnta. The dramjis of the Greeks 
and Romans, or at Ii;lsl thcrae which were represented in their gram 
theatres, were of the simplest po.-^ible kind* The notion took | ■'; m>s 
on a pdpitmn or raised platform in front of n fixed arehiteclund 
screen. The dialogue was simple, rhythmical,, and proud ly intoned, 
ami the chorus sufficiently iiiimeroits to make (heir united vuiL-es heard 
anywhere. The class of spectacle in modem times most like th 
great drutnikS is probably the Oratorio ; and the experience gained by 
representations of that kind at the Crystal PalncO lias proved bow easily 
a theatre could be const metod with at least a 300 feet rail ins (the 
greatest ever used by the Greeks), w here 20,000 j^nsoiia could bo 
seated at the Jr ease and still hear even the low notes of Ikls* voices 
with very o nj i yui 11 e d isth ictiioss ; 6 co ns&| no ill ]y T were our ul >jeCts t bo 
same as those of the Greeks, the solution would easy. 

The introduction, howL-ver, of fuhiied movable scenes, which 
seem drsi tu have been invented by Edd^sure Pcraxri, and Uflod by 
hiiru in lit 08 * in a piece catted 1 ha Uutandnu 1 when it was played beftirw 
Leo X.* and the further devdnpmerit of this invention* which was 
go thoroughly in accordance with the apirh of ihe age, led to the 
necessity of a recessed stage with a framing like that of a picture* 
Once arrived at this point, all the conch-like arrangements of the 
Classical period Ijcoune inappropriate, for it was evident that only 
on the tsunjsHjoiut plan could all see craftily well into the mom 
in whioh the wet ion was taking place. As, however, a spoken 
dialogue cun hardly be well hoard at ;l greater distance than 7^ or 
80 ft, T nor the cKpresfimn of a coimteuiince well appreciated beyond 

1 TJtfJ Gkjtfnl fttlftite *ns tj«ihl rh--Ef.no 1 | hciL, fane^ OTi LliU, leu nr twrivo 
wit a any rvk-ri-Eicv Co »Ui;h ftprafelitn- thuusnml ptirtfun* ojlh Im up evcti I Ik- sold 
li'jmij uJid tv-' ftnt ihmr la aiu^ulurLy mi* purt* v.. ry f • •tefsihijr. ftfiifc tiJVva i r tuculy 
bvuunhta fur tUe trunaiau^iun uf p'mad; OHiusand tain twjay il»- Dfantum 
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tliat digtoncn, it was evident that not more than from (5fn i to IQw 
person* canid he nxxomuaodjite-l in such a room, assuming its width to 
be in- or 50 ft*, which wins about tvs much ns could then to conveniently 
routed over. 

hi i>n]n'r (o infirwus^ tbe aacjcmimodAti&n, the pilEeries or boxes, which 
luni lit first bean only fctuhUftlad at the far end of the hull, wore carried 
also along the aides ; &iul of rinsey two, three or even four tiers wore 
rntrodncul. The next improvement was rounding off the comers, until, 
bit 1 jv Lit, and step by step, the modem auditor)' mils invented. This 
nuvv generally to taktui as mpriseDtod by u circle described in the 
front of the curl.kin with a diameter about double the opening of the 
siLiuc. Iti lyric theatres, where music only is performed, and where, 
consequently, healing Lv ust'di-r and revdiig lass important, the curve is 
elongated into tin ellipse, with its major axis towards the stags, to that 
the number of side boxvs ami live depth of the pit may be considerably 
increased, lu theatres intended only for the upokai drama, where, 
or)ivse.[lieutly, hearing is more difficult and distinct vision mure im¬ 
portant, the contrary proofs may to jibisimI with ml vantage, uud 
tire front tones brought nearer the stage than even the circular form 
would demand. 

The half of the cade furthest from the stage is generally allowed to 
remain unaltered, but the two quadrant* nest the curtain are opened 
ont and belli back in a variety of curves; but, though volumes have 
been written, nod the lust architectural talent of the world bus Iweo 
applied eKperinwntally to the subject, the exact form in which tins 
should done is fur from being settled. It is exactly, however, the 
sinne class of problem as that involved in the detenu iimtirni of the exact 
curve for » ship's tow or stem, the midships section in both eases 
being given. Neither of these problems 1ms yet been finally solved,and, 
from Uttar nature probably never will to, as the circumstances are 
cantinunity altering; but they are ucvcTthekss both very' near the best 
pnvtical solution pKiasihle, and nearer it than any other problem con¬ 
nected with Architecture in modem rim^ This might to expected 
from the fuel lie fore noticed, that the curve of the auditory' of a theatre 
is almost the only neul question that ism to submit led to tho 
intellectual investigation of an architect at the present dny. Being 
SO, it may to worth while to try and explain briefly the principal con¬ 
ditions on which it rests. 

J[ it were not tliat the science of acouBttrs us one of the host jK-rrre't 
bniuf'lies of Imnum knowledge. ami its practical ujtjiliuiLion (treuiulv ilie 
h.usi understood, it would to easy to explain the principle:. on "huh 
thrums should to arranged, Hut, in order to render what follows 
intelligible, it is necessary to say a few words as to the motion of the 
sound-wave. Tin; moss popular illustration of the ditTusiou of sound 
horizontally is obtained by the analogy of a stone being dropped into 
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a piece of st IIE wnto^ when rirediir waves radiate in every dmetiijii, 
till Ht lust they die away altogether* But lids involves two more* 
Firet, to rrmV-e fcbe ansihigy nt nil represent the real eireniimtimcefl of 

the case, r tu.- fiinger most b_ L lying on his 
back, and sing or apeak with his month 
upwards: blit this b never the Cflfle; the 
voice is always thrown forward* wd, 
practically, the form of the sound-wave b 
ts,>m^thlng very like the diagram, Wood¬ 
cut Xu, tile S[hrW being nt 1 In 
perfectly still air llih! where no interrup¬ 
tions mriir, the Murad-wave would id ways 
take this fnrm. Thu Kbaud error is, the 
Msuniistion rfmt sound h a atuxosaiaii of 
wnve^anch m those produced hy dropping 
a stone in wateff wliifrutis the revere is 
the case* The soiti id-wave is single, such as h prodnKd Lra water by 
one blow or one action; and nil sounds travel with a practically uniform 
velocity, so iJ lllL curb sound gets out nf the wmy of the meet tM 
proceeds from the same Were it not for this, iLisdurt articnlaLioa 

would Ik imperil iIg. 

Knowing the form of the sound-wave, two questions arise which are 
loth of the greatest |MJS^i hie importance in the iliuntriml amhitaet* 

First* Are there any means by which its intensity can fie increased# 
and its area can he extended ? 

BooniSlj, Whai sire the eirenirastaiioes which may interfere with it* 
on wa nt progress or its practical distinctness ? 

In order to answer the first, let it lie supped that a speaker or 

singer ]* branding at s in si square room* 
a U <} a. Ii Lfi found practically tluit 
all the wnra impinging against the 
wall between a and a, nr under sin 
Mglo wf 45 degreefip sire ndJccb-vi* pro¬ 
ducing confusion, lnu no increase of 
intensity* Between n and r t or up to 
h"< 7 degrees, thti reflexion h so slight a* 
hnriily tu I*.- ohjerUonidile. Beyond 
that there is no reflexion. The wave 
gradually ftssmoei the form X V, and, 
sifter travelling a lit tie farther, IxKOineft 
practically a straight line ■ nnd if con¬ 
fined lietween two wall a, it will travel 
infinitely farther than it would do if 
perfectly nncoiiGuod, 

1 hi- prae r seal result of this description is, that, wit tiin the square in 
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which the speaker is standing, no aemnije ittercuse of ™’' 1b - l 

attained by mtv cmLiim-inent, but great danger of confusion fruin 
rellesion. 'ifcvond the square, the liiwml limitation to dispersion 1*- 
comes more and more nslwtbte ns we proceed onwards, with no danger 
frtrtn the reikt wave, unless from a wad at the end, from which the 
wave coming hick meets that going forward,and may produce coufiisum 
and indistinctness to a cotanderable extent, 

Witii regard to the second question, it is easy to answer, tluit, 
pnictkaDy, the people sitting in the triangle * A b are in great linger 
of hiring very indistinctly in comseqnciiije of reflexion. Jf (here was 
(ti null nt f n, u person at M could hardly hear distinctly ; and even if <1 n 
w,, wall, a iwreeiL at \ amid only hear indistinctly in confluence -d 
tha reflex wave and the remaining slight reflation from A K If (he 
'sound were single, it might l* only an echo: but if sound* followed one 
another in lipid succcslioJl, a multitude of echoes would produce 
practical deafness, and at o and r bearing would he almost impossible 
under any cireuiusoniiws, but much mom difficult in the former than 
the latter position. 1 

If, for instmioe. the backs of the boxes of a theatre were bned with 
Uiinots, us has been proposed, and the fronts made of stimt hnrd 
polished siibmunce, it is more than probable that the words of n qnirkly- 
H[mken dialogue, nr Lhe notes of n quick piece of mask woahl lw 
ulisoliktcly inaudible in even the smallest theatre; whereas, if the bucks 
uf the Inures were entirely removed, and the fronts reduced ns much 
m possible, 3 every sound would be licsird dourly and distinctly. 
Tlic pnu-tictil objection to Lids mlntioti is. the difficulty of preventing 
estema! sounds from inter nip ting the audience, and the necessity of 
tit j]| ;iir for distirnt In-aril^. 

Tile practical answer to (he first question is, that very ISttlo advwitngu 
is obtained by out euiiluieintaiL or guidance of the sound-wave. It, is 
true that, if a room were f>0 ft. wide and 500 long, those beyond the 
iiret 1UII ft. would bear hotter in consequence of the side walls, and 
those at hOO ft. might hear tolerably wluii without thu walla they would 

not hear ret all ; but the fid.pciipte such a room would contain would 

hear inflnndy butter in a room m« ft, wide by 250 long; ami 10..I 

liliglilt hear os well in n mirvilinesir-fonucd room, adapted especially to 


! Til* only pomoU T know tf whn Ilm ilmmatic Iiletutnr*. The IliOnire nt T .lsbcn 
thmcqghly inmltoitetl ttui mutSim of ccnirfibwl nm* of tht.lnht fn Klim).- ; 
Hi,- *nmd-w»T«, and itndk -4 ils ■d&cta, yet, mSm w -hon time, Utey f"«nd thu 
u Mr- Sctitt Rouell, lo wlioee nssMtfebe* in MTtiniti I®ri» Wiml.dl, WHO It, w» 

I lun mainly Indebted for lb* above infer- dw-Wiin-ll tliftt it w n- in queue.- nf 

certain JifwWiiJif-s M i\m bnt-k& ni tni> 

* AeuHnnh i[]iiitrftti»noftbbf is quoted Ix-ine mopped up: nad when tbcj m 
trj' Mr. liikzJi V, Lb hi-a tvlllm Won 1 ft reopetutti tlse uf ht^riny qiitlnctlj 

CbmcnlUH: bf iLe I I tcirf. 1 uf O mnTTV PnJ ifelunwdl 3 
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tlie form of ii Btfurvd-ufmvc* wftliouL any coalintmuntj kit also It must be 
without any rcfliiiion* 

It is the form of tba latter—which La involved in the second question 
—which is tlit great difficulty of the theatrical architect : bo that, Lifter 
all* the answer to the inquiries it? far mare negative than pceitim It 
does mot result in the dboovetj of what should be done to increase the 
sound 7 no much as in a knowledge of wlmt. to avoid in order not to 
interfere with li* smooth and rminterrapted progresdou,, Wh\ii itti 
artist ought t.o think of when designing u theatre or ccn^rt-room b not 
liuw to increase the sound—that ho may leave to itself—but how to 
prevent refiesion from the voice of the speaker or singer: how he may 
shut out external sounds t ainl t lastly* how lie best wi trap ofT the 
conversation or sound of one part of \m audience m that it shall not 
disturb the rest—how, iti foot, lie can best produce a silent theatre. 

Without attempting to puisne the abstract question further, it may 
be asserted that the wonderful instinct of the Greeks, which enabled 

them always i.u do the very 
fcjest thing poosiWe in all that 
ooooems Art, caused them to hit 
on l tie very heat form, in plan* 
for the transmission of the 
greatest quantity of sound, with 
the greatest dearness* to the 
greatest po&i I >k 11 umber* Their 
media uical appliances did not 
nJiuiL of tlrcir adopting a roof ; hut if we wens bow to build a (dace— 
»i™pectire of arehiioettimi beauty- in which 80 t {K>0 were to In-.ir 
distinctly, we should utiopt the plan of n Greek if wit tv,* with [iitilmMy 
a section similar to that shown in Woodcut Xu, 295, 

The great difficulty in applying » roof j*, tlrnt, if any sound is 
rofleutui hack from it at an angle of 45 degrees, it praduc«a iiuliniincL- 
ne& of hearing on tlie part of ilie audience ; and it mint therefore b© 
so constructed tliat this shall not K- the cure. 1 



1 Ttic flut IScor of tW CrjTHtnl Faber U 
IWfcrly fnW hi i t - nm fmr u um^ru, 

m will etnily bti iiniirrstortHl firm the 
elqd^umJ din^fiiiu : Woodcut No. a 2 s£|. in 
the Is rat jiktf kite jmitlmi of itic 



wuv<? I±141 ia iLbmbnted ot*t tba floor h 
uni3y ii viiry btuhII Hfclion of tbci whulci— 
not 10 dtgnei in ISO 1 . TiiE# WiHilsI not 
h- n if tiki' flkvir weru 

polMiv-l ^Irwtfinr it[U Witter; but when it 

\* itHjpft n j lb ]i u fi i-L>i teinjp, n pri nt par* 
titm ii tiWirbed pfi rl kis^ amt tbu n st 

turret witl, faeilitj, Tfcw iwff- 
fl«nw Li diet * per^ ns ot a. 200 it fom 

tbi: cirelMMlnu, hranj Ti-fr much Is*# ptH> 
1 bis u ooA at It, $00 ft iliilant. 

* TW pn-ui nmf that hog rwm|y bean, 
irccted over tU- Itemfel ofHwfttia tit 
S} Jeuliftsis ia lupjstel ho hnTi> itiensidd 
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far m mr-m hearing is concerned, it fa only the greatest possible 
apace within the limits of the sound-wave, in which perfectly still air 
and freedom from external sounds cun lie obtained ; hot with seeing the 
ease is different. The Greeks tried to pet over this difficulty by the 
iutrodixctinii of masks so broadly moulded jus to admit of the markings 
being mm at a great distance ; ami they elevated their aetors on Idgh- 
polod shoes, and w&L every com^ivabk device to make them look large ; 
with whist degree of sulilvss wu can baldly judge, "We e=oape LliLfi 
difficulty, to a cOUButembk extent, by the Introduction of opera-glass**? 
and optical contrivances; hut with ail mir modern jjcfeuw, thfa will 
probably always limit, the Rise of the autliiorr of modem theatres to 
about loo ft-, from the curtain co the front, uf the opposite boxes. The 
confluence is, tlsat even fi lyric theatre can hardly be constructed to 
accommodate tnore than 3000 or it500 persons, A dramatic theatre is 
I ini i Led bo about 3000 or 35i>0 p though a cniiceri-rooni might easily lie 
taade to contain 5ooO to 10,000, and a festivuMiull 16,000 to 20,000 
persons. 

Besides these abstract questions, which arise from the natural limits 
to our powers of hearing or seeing distinctly, there is still another 
inherent on the necessity of our seeing info a room or enclosed stage in 
which the greater pwt of the action takes place. This does not affect 
either the pit or the front hoses, bill it is all in all to the side boxes* 
which are, in fact, the great enu of the theatrical architect. These are 
of necesdty pfoood so obliquely that only the persons in the front row 
can see at all, if the l>oxes are dosed at the sides. If open* they sec 
obliquely ; and, what Is worse* if high up, took almost pei^ndieiiliirly 
down on the stage, which is perhaps the most unpleasant position in 
which a spectator can well be placed. 

This last inconvenience coiild be almost entirely obviated by the 
arrangement suggested in Woodcut No. 21*7, keeping the centre boxes 
[Mif[jendienlar one over the other* which is indispensable for seeing ; and 
if not the best for sound, that defect may be remedied by uflitig soft 
RtudRj which will alitforh and so neutralise the evil effects of what ought 
to be transmitted, Theti by throwing bock each tier of side boxes till 
the lust is a somicirele* the whole audience would sit more directly facing 
the stage* would look at it at a letter angle, and the volume of sound be 


larf &ly the TolaraD of «nmd II* jum- tingle no+sfl mriJnmsii It hail a flimihir 
titnil wTirkhijr* bowoTr!i s id Uila: it \m\ effect Oft the elinrnra TOicfcs at thus bock, 
aWtalclr Tin Ejffvcl wbjilover on the »ln n-fii'Ofciag lb™ forward at ffeptre-ptihle 
TotESrH or thir inuliumtrifo in fmlit. It inlemK mA m bringing Amj whole 
eoften* iiiLEu QfkHply* and iEKrewfitu the eberna vwm together* anti AUirerifitf it 
pfcwer&f the organ fd^ood uaw tbs to the anili^c^ m me pratiil vek*, far 

She hin-k by r^flcctio^ and rc pi utiu j? its nime p% riWlly lilsjadcit togetliertfctim Was 
EH'ten, hot Ht bq iutuottrtjrflhly iM no the case before the roof WM frfifctfcL 
Interval tfmi tbej rroeLi the nudieOL-e dj 







manager ifoo 


y increased. 
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considerably increased thro ugh cut the whole house by its freer axpnuslDii 
immediately ojj leaving the stage. It would ktfides 1>- un iiumeitfg 
improvement in the appearance of the house, relieving the dull uni¬ 
formity id Liera of hoses pilul 
one over the other in unvarying 
monotony, and wotild render the 
construction also milch easier 
by dinpemsiiig with the iron 
support* of the boxes altogether. 

Another advantageous change 
will Foon also be probably m> 
complishcd. A few ymr& ago 
two or throe tows of orchestra 
_ = stills were fill that were tolerated 

= = even in our lyric theatres* and 

= s they wore unknown in the play- 

s = lionses; by degrees they are 

s = encroaeliiup on the pit of these, 

»■ and in otrr last Opera Mouse the 

pit has become a nc-arly wmii^'eiii- 
quantity. It is to l>e hoped it will soon disappear altogether, for it 
cannot be denied [liar lIju ** parterre 41 Li the lx?st place for »n-l for 

hearing, the most easy of access and the best ventilated* If *, 
arranged m to form one with the lower tier of boxes, both being 
amebic through the grad dresa saloon* the improvement Up the 
appearance of the lumse would lie considerable, and the profit? of the 


Thin h not the place, however, to insist on these and other obvious 
ameliorations The matter is in the hands of men of iiitdKgenoe, and 
who have a shrewd appreciation of what h best, while there is no retd 
okudo in. the way of progress The Classical examples, as has just 
been explained, are not suitable for models; and most fortunately 
there are no Gothic remains to force managers to adopt tlio barbarisms 
of the Middle Ages* The only misfortune is, that, in this country at a 
lose** economy both of space and money nraat always lie the ruling 
mot ive in every design, m alt theatres are merely private epL^nkLion?, 
i in the Continent, where the Government generally subsidise and 
oontreLs this should not be fo : and if the new Opera House recently 
erected at Paris is not a model of all that ts excellent in acoustic and 
beautiful in form, it will be that France drum not poetess an ureljit ■s.-t 
equal to the task. The Bitoftrion is free and open, the expenditure 
tin Limited, and all that If required is that between 2000 and SftflO 
T^'TsonB should Ik so placed as to m Inxurioiisly and bear dearly. 
With the experience already gamed* and the unlimited menus 
now availably there is no problem in modem theatre-building wliich 
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^lionlil Tint be advanced, utmost set- ul resc, by that great under- 
taking. 


Although the iuierkirs of theatres in modern Europe hove, for 
the reasons just stated* fcmMJii treated according to the principle* of 
common sense, their exteriors have imforLtiuntc-ly been handed &nr to 
the “dealers in Orders tp in the mine manner its other civil building*; 
and owing to their nature the application of these ftatiures \\m Iran 
general It less suuee^fnl tlum dsowhere, The fact is. ri theatre is 
n very multifarious building, and, hi rn>tue parti* at Icufl, neither 
very dignified nor appropriated to dignified USCk It imuaaipseutly 
i& extremely difficult m make it look like one grand ball, which is 


the aim of most architects. and still more ea to make it took tike 
a Roman teniple t with which it has ulmlnbelj no affinity. These 
difficulties however, are entirely of the architects own creation* 
The dimensions of a Lheatre are almost alwnys magnificent, not 
only as reguida length and width, but also in height, and they 
generally stand free and unencumbered; so tlmt an architect is 
certainly to blame, if, with these materials, he run not mate an 
imposing design. 

The difficulty which has spoiled most of the external designs of 
them res ih tlmt they are composed of two wry 
distinct ports, us will easily be uuderstcxxl from 
the annexed diagram, Woodmit Xi>. 2[)K The one 
devoted to the audience consul mg of the auditory, 
the saloons, shitraseap and passag0S“til3 tins* tire 
Oil a Euffii:ieEiL- scale and sufficiently oniaint nUil 
to be fcrejitdi in a dignified manner ; but the other 
Iinlf* devoted to the stage, is siimmiided by ilri**- 
uig-roonw T workshops store-moms, and offices of 
alt sort*. These seldom require to \v more than 
in or It fL in height, while the salonti may be Ho 
or 40. Where architect have generally failed bas 
been In the attempt to make the stage pure look 
as dignified as the audience half, or in dt-sj&dr have 
toned down the hitter to thcr level of the inore utilitarian division. 

If the puns were junhul noted as shown in the diagnun, there is 
ut> reason why they should not be treated differently; but every 
■ reason, indeed, why this should Is done : and if the whole wore 
bound together by a bold uniform corohdone, and the angles all 
treated similarly, which could easily lie done, there m no reason why 
the out part should not lie ten storeys high* and the other only two 
ur three : and if the vertical piers were sufficiently prominent and 
strong* the one may be made architectimilly as beautiful and as 
dignified as Lite other- 
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In lyric theatre* the cenLral shaded dins ton would belong to lire 
audience part, as that 10 always mon- important in them than in 
dminuiic theatre*; in the bitter it would foj&ng to Llie atago, which 
requires a greater development s and it of courts, in either of these 
coses, utight to lw trialed according ha that divldotl is designed to 
which it belongs. 

This. unfortunately, m not the way the ipicfittou has hitherto been 
looked nt: and the conwqrOftKOB is* 00 wo shall presently bw, that no 
theatre in Bnrppe can be considered as a perfectly successful design 
externally* though many, from their dimension* ami the riebnesa of 
their decorations* an? very grand and Imposing edifices* 

II ie only to ht hoped that some architect will one day apply to 
the exterior of a theatre the sntne principles of common sense which 
guide him in designing the interior Y and we may then see a building 
worthy of its age and of the art of Aichitecturo- 


Lraic Theatres. 

The theatrical buildings of Modem Europe may be classified under 
four di&ihcl Loads 1 — 

L Lectnte Theatres, 

2 + Dramatic ditto. 

8 + Lyric ditto, 

4. Muaic-EaEls or Coiicert-Rixfina. 

The first and last tire governed by jmo&dy the same principles, for 
whatever is good to speak in is also appropriate for singing, only Umt 
the greatly increased spasx-penetrating power of the modulated human 
voice enables the latter to he constructed on an immensely extended 
Witkle us compared with the former. Strange to eay, although in our 
lectnre-jwns we have generally adopted the principles of a Greek 
theatre, no large concert-room or inmnohull except the Albert Hall 
Las yet been constructed on the aanst plan* 

The lyric differ from the dramatic theatres only in this: that in 
the former, seeing being less important and bearing more easy, 
their auditory may be mcrcusud in extent; and this may be done 
by a development of the side boxes in such a manner os would be 
inadmissible in a building where it is so especially noci^irv that 
everything should Ik seen tluit pusses on the stage. 

Were it not that the billet is an almost invariable aiKompinimenL 
to the opera, the etugc in a lyric theatre might aka he relatively very 
much diminished as compared with a dramatic: hut as Lliest- Hptctneli 
require quite as much space for their display m any dramatic repre¬ 
sentation, this is not tuntally found to be the case. 
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Tin.- dfoenBUmti of the principal lyric theatres in Eurojjo ure 
exhibit 4 in the following table:— 


IVTH^.SL MMHN5IOVJ or TEEE PRIStlVAI LTRKJ TUEATriO. 



HfjHb flUflU 
Ciit Mill 

In WL iif 
fcltfXW 

Wfcllli 
i£Tt*A 
Ikjlri 
fnMI« Uilf 
Do back. 

WmWj 

^.r 

CurtAin- 

l>fpllk 

c4 

Ufl|bi 

t-v+r 

I*rU 

Sj.k-in 

DfMIr 

niidll. 


Tm, 


T**t. 

K«t. 

F*L 

f%VL. 

La &oidui. MU:lu .. .. 

10.1 

87 

49 

77 

05 

2(M B0 

Suo CarLi.-, Noph-a ** + h 

inti 

sa 

A0 

74 

S1 

.. 

Ctrta Fidtce, 0<uioo 

fWS 

8fl 

411 


55 

Wk so 

Now Opeffi ir..n_-L«_ l^rir 
OjH-fHi r^andori(ohl ] 

m 

82 

52 

tHS 


IJWKl'iO 

ns 

7.1 

3H 

45 

at 

asx IW 

Turin flin in Hmisu - 

CdTOikl Garden, I^mdon.. 

Bn 

71 

5fl 

lie 

55 

25 K 

ac+ 

SO 

■17 

m 

70 

St, FeU-Jftdumdl t)|Hiru .. 

87 

70 

W 

100 

aa 

5:1 x S3 

Acn ik-mic de St ufiEijiiii;, Puna 

S5 

SO 

41 


U5 

25 k 190 

Fvbui them .* ** 

Fe&ioe. \odpcts .. + h 

$rl 

74 

17 

7?i 

i i 

3$k 30 

tti 

7S 

41 

4s 

70 

.. 

>1 mhiL 1 ]! Til tuiw ■ * «■ 

SO 

75 

41 

87 

4 *■ 

Ibdriil Tlilmtrfl 

79 

S3 

<50 

5-1 

■fe-fc 

4 4 

Alexandre, Fitrrstnjgh 1 

79 


52 

H2 

GO 

:tH K 40 

Duffustadt Opoju -■ -- 

"2 

02 


70 

SI 

?sx no 

JUirhCk ., ., .. .. 

TO 

55 

07 

5S 

47 

4Lx 80 

Yu-nua (old) -* . - *■ 

05 

AS 

45 

72 

52 

+ ,r 


Jcom the above feaMo It will lie |ieitttiYed that there are at least 
sis lytic theatres in Italy of the first dm and nearly of the some 
&mcttfta«L The Stain ttt Milan is in same respects the largest of 
these, and is generally admitted to be the best arranged both for 
bearing and for seeing, ho fur as the hat in thought indispensable 
for an opi-ni-kitMC, 

As fur hmk as 1719 Milan passaged what was then the largest 
theatre in Europe, erected from the design of Barbkii s hut tills wad 
entirely destroyed hy fire in 177C* when the present theatre waa eum- 
tueiicuJ from the designs of the celebrated Piermaiini, and completed 
in two years. 

Its length is MO ft; its width l=>f> - and it cover* cor^nimLly 
about 40,000 sijUjirt ftci, or something less than the ordinary dimen* 
Sion* of a Mediaeval cathedral, though its cubic Contents am pmliahly 
more tlum the average of these buildings, Thu fagado towards the 


1 Tbe pri.ucij.ial part of tho informal loo iWWldlj* lbs MfCiMWi wllb wldflh 
fa tills tmWts itf token frura this \tlnte4 Biall* (He too Often npplJfflh «ped*i1r hi 
in Cli-meul CV.rkHlaol'a ' ramllc-ta di» Frtfflflb works: and lastly, lh»t thoalm 
TbAtrta ICbdam^ mid ofth* vety h*f sre oMtinomlly dunging. either fam 
tUld useful W'jrkis i>n the iubject; beiof Imifll duWii, of' fri'lla L14jJh'jv^mrt^uti; 

but the reader mtut bu warned 1 I 1 B.R. them for* na Lhey uiu woritt of tniti Arl, do ana 
Hw n-irnl iniuwt of efr>r which it ki over Intitules to EiiijJlOTO them to any 
to ftaanl !i«oinit- Yinh tEl^ol that may Ik- Hquired 
Uid geoenl LDA-orc^arifisa of ail pknij 
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height* and very inairh 
so in design* There b 
no i% btilooDp” h u^LUii 
ill French theatres, and 
no galleries m in onra. 
There m tu* doubt that 


III HIH Hi ili Hi ll «l *1 


Place is more Rising than nji*L of the designs for theatrical fumade#* 
though of no great LLrehiu-ctuml preictHdous. omsisilng of the moil 
elements: a nMieatod biu-ciuent, incftiding 
an mtmok; a principal storey* with a 
i'orhithmn Order ; and an Lillie* Ah there 
is only ono range of window under the 
Order, and the puts lire well proportioned 
to one another, all i\m is tmobjecthnibfe; 
and if the Order must Ixt u^wl, there was not 
much else to bo done* But the architects 
chance was on the flunk, litre ho built an Em- 
mvm* wall ao0 ft, long* 90 fu high, and with 
nothing [lartjcular in uuntrul Ins umnLgt> 


moifcts except this—that in parts it is revert 
and eight storeys in height, and nil these of 
nearly equal dignity, or rather equal want of 
it. To cany the Order of the bd £tage all 
round WTifi consequently out of the rpuatioit ; 
and. being checked in this lie seetns to Irnve 
given up lSll! attempt in despair* and [eft the 
side# nf hit building looking very like li Man* 
Chester onttcm-milL Had he only grouped 
hit openings! a little, strengthened lIuj piers 
between them, and added a cornice at the 
top, with a moderate amount uf dressings to 
i[k- windows, he would Imve produced the most original and striking 
facade ili the city ; hut this would have required an amount of thought 
which was imt then exacted from any architect so lie left it a.-? it is— 
iiiijKJHing from iis moss, hit wholly devoid of urehiicctunil merit. 

Internally, iIn auditory is surrounded by seven tiere of hox^ 

sitnilui 1 in extent nth I 
nearly 
There Ls 
I 
! 


2W. E'lui i.f fic-tU, Ml Urn. 

Lift! r«t I-J 1 lm:h- 


M, Fk^E ft[ Ewi KMJfc, ttlliEL -S*l<- l* fe* I Ui \ inrh. 


_i that 

this extreme simplicity 
of arrangement docs 
give a very oonsider- 
jl [ ilc degree of grandeur 
to the interim! appearance of the building, hat it challenges? also a cer¬ 
tain monumental dam nf treatment in which theatres are generally 
very deficient; and when llits simplicity is. carried to rhe extent it Lh in 
Italy, it is not free from the reproach nf monotony. ,Still, when lighted 
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atul wl l H filled with n brilliant AttilkncG—ns is ^nerallv Lite t^asue—llie 
efifo* of tlic auditory of thy Suilu i4 tmroEjwiP^^I byimjctber thortre 
oF Modern Europe s mid it* sieiii^tic fsrepenk* sire also good ; ttie 
object km Mug that the boxes in the iip(wr tiers rteur the 
stu^e are more tluin usually inconvenient fur ciU»r Feeing nr keariB":. 

_\h will lie observed from the pi on* u nnuail sdcm or eaibinot U 
attached to the greater number of the boxce—not umnodiaidy, but 
across the passage. In one n&pcct this ls objw-tionahks iiu^miuih ns, 
if adjoiiung, the tmtornom is valuable in prevailing tile iutcjcfercTice ot 
ester ml sounds | uri the other hand* a* miniated hcro T each salon has 
aoceSA to external light and mr T ahkh in a theatre soiEieliuit^ used in 
daylight* mid ill the Italian climate* is an immense advantage* 


»|, sfecfciufc uf llw Awllmrr *if Li SealJ. IW> li!** I® l &***- 


existence of these seven tiura of ^ciiiilti CHhineis vaifl oeji: uf (he <tulm s 
why the architect despaired of rendering the deles of hi* building 
arehitectnfli and ref reined from attempting to harmonic them with 
tliepowtfpal facade contdiikg the groat saloon and other stnLe 
nwute of the building* 

Next in importance to the SciJil & the &ni Carlo I hentre [it 
NnjiU-s, built in 17 ST, anti retsonatructod very nearly on tile same plan 
iiftL-r tlw fin- in 1*16. Eitenially, its faywfc U by no ratniu- without 
originality or lutrii. lint tin; height or the )<tstinrirt, to ft,, is tuo 
great for ihai of the upper storey, which teaebt* only SO; and the 
whole litiight of GO ft, Ls rfiapra portioned to the other dhnoMH» of 
Lilt building. Internally, too, iho iize ami height of the hosts are 
vepv ihui-Ii greater than in the Stsilii. Hi®! are only t> liera jiiMeiid 
of '7 in height, and 28 hi plan instead uf :is in each tier. This 
inervust; in their diineuaiinis is uoi sufficient to give them a durntti-r 
of gnmdfflir, bin on the contrary, only tend* to mate tJie whole thenuv 
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foot very much smaller, brides diniiidshmg the accoimnodatiou to a 

very considerable extent. 

The theatre of Curio Felice ni Genoa, and iliat at Farma, differ 
von 1 little fruta these except slightly ia iliu turns ions, only that they 
{**&&* saloons of largo tiiiueijainijs and richly ornamented : and Unit 
uf Turin possess the rudiments of a gaUmr above the basis. 

The two grant theatre* of SL PercrsLmrgh and that of Moscow jipj 
on the same scale, und anmuged internally very Hindi in the same 
manner, as these great Italian examples; except that in Italy them is 
a certain air of completeni^ and of litacss, ns if ilie people and the 
theatre kinged to one another, which is somehow wanting in Lhe 
Russian examples, and gives an exotic look Ui tile whole. Externalty t 
however, the Bm»um thMtras am very grand iiiuasaes; they stand 
pwfcrtly free, have great porticoes of piliara at onu end, not very 
ewignioua pcrluijs, luib very large, and tl» whole hi* a dignified and 
imping look 5 thought like most of the buildings in that country, 
showing very little thnoght, and ll design that will not bear dissection/ 
fHir own Opera House, HaymarkvL before the fiiv t wtis model hd 
on the Seals at Milan, which iL rvseinbktl in most najx.et$ intonudly, 
in the intrud notion of a spacious upper gullery, which to a 
evrtain extent destroys the grand simplicity of the "design of its 
prototype ; mid considering the difficulties of the am, Xash probably 
shond mart ability in fusing together the rarira deluente he had 
ilenl wklt on the exterior, than in ant other design he carried out. 
Il Li not wry grind, but, ;i.*i huira than half of the external etevaliant 
o.nsisi of sliops and rlwdOIng^iuiisca, it was mi may to main much 
out of BOCt liekrogemotis maioriak 

The Opera House at Paris, or Ataidemie de Mu^jun, as it is 
usually uollish is eonstnickd on totally different prindphs from 
tbwse J llst dL-serikd. It Is, la the hret place, very much smaller, 
coumining only fonr tiers of eui d these of Jeu extent. It \m 

buddes capacious galleries. The great distinction, however, U the 
extent to wiiieh decoration b carried, and the immense devdopmmit 
of the acix^oty apartment*. It may k a question whether the four 
groppa of pillars which aiu introduc'd to give apparent support to 
the dome am t^hampte modus uf decoration. rjr whether the simple 
outline employed by the Ha lian* is not better. Wherever they may 
k placed f they must, obstruct the view of a certain urankr of person/ 
Bl|t national theulre m k omsstrmted on the simple 

principle of accommodating the greatest number of persons? The 
auditory w generally us pteasing and often as interest fug n port 0 f 
the LniiTtainiuont as what piSAw on tk stage s ami a certain amount 
of decoration, oven ni straw lacaiflofl uf apact, La randy a Itgitimute 
cxjttniliuirt Una* A more pmiltttit qmatioij w, whether tlvrt effect 
“ k« ntiiiiiiLtl bj iut tad luring Corinthian ooinmq m i„ t L c 


I£oo*£ X. 


LVBJC TJlH.lTItES. 








u L‘t .ic*^mk U [LiJiiLae, Fmrh. Sc*]* >3 Itrt Ira I 1 £m.Il. 


Opera limine, nr whether the stum ridings of dfrct might hare K-eti 
ul lUiIiiLtl writ hunt hreuki u g l lie 
he tuple outline of like curve 
ivhifli in so placing in [(jithiii 
thimine ? Thu French ulucie 
heem Ui lie of Opinion that, the 
introdtlcLtijn of pilllira in this 
jv^kimi in legit itijjite; anil \il 
Bordeaux, Ihin&eilka, atifi oLher 
pkteus they adhere to them* 

[ 1 1 iM 1 |_T h oilier imLiuitia 3m ve 
uUiiidiirii.ti the idea of any- 
thing m Chi&sksil in their 
t heuLtra. Xol wit haf n tiding 
this, the house k in tie] i *id- 
mired by those who frequent 
it for its acoustic propertied, 
and n\m for the facility with 
which the lUige am lie seen ; 
the hitler quality is prmdpdly 
owing Lo lLic lionai being only 
piiriiiiUv instead nf wholly 
cloned, us is generally the irase 
in I Eh I in n theatric mid with 

m —-though why we shuiild shIo^ h* excItiHive n principle is by no 


Km f .OjfI- i‘‘. il^ "WiO-vi „ i'fcrLt 
fcMfr OfU Ifrt t» L i-icL. 
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Jiitracis cbr, rt.s it not only dmmiscribes the power of saving but of 
being Been—the piTkin! opaniog adding iLli>o inum-n^ly to the brilliant 
apprarmtde taf the house.. 

Tile Paris Openi House wasi commenced, in J830* under the direction 
of M. Dcbrut, to repinee an older house | Hilled down in cxio^jaenee of 
tin; murder of the Due de Unity iu ita vtstilmiu in that war; and* as 
hinted above, Ls now about to jjive way to what Li intLTsd-.il to be the 
most magniBtbent theatre in Europe, 



Tn irs {fluent nufituslied state it is of course quite imiwssEbk ro 
^ ^l>wnyilim» like confidence of the interior of the new fhn-m 
EobBc mw in ™* ™i*™" = bnt> m win he seen from the toll]* 

00 W8* and the P 1 ™, Woodcut 804, ita uuditoiy is to 1* of the 




























-1(&. Vifl® 1 lit JiDT I'iiiir, FtuITi 1-Ur MoJi*l [inefuirad l*y ll:: 1 

of dignity :lii>I accetktnndoTi which detrui* from its ^pparinr dimeii- 
fiiumi t mid feuves u most unpleaxmg jnrpnwbn on the mind of [be 
spi-tjitor. Without more drawings ami dimensions than arc 
uvuiljihlu» it. is difficult to point out where the t.-mw exactly lies 
but certainly wliat ought to hare been one of the most perfect and 
Ijcaiulifu] 1 mild jugs in Korop fails to produce the ofTtcx the w orld was 
emitted n> expect from the talent end money spent in its predm-tiom 
At Munich there b a very large and harirkome Opem House, with 
five tiers of Ihjs^ which are arranged nit n perfectly circular plan, 
more apparently with reference to architectural effect than to the 
mere important coitsitleioEmits that ought to guide an architect in 
designing a theatre. Externally* it has the usual stereotyped plan 
adopted in Russia and frequently in France, of a great prticu of pffluja 


Boo* X. 


ltiih toeatees. 


2 m 


UBind dimensions of n first-closa Opera House; hut the sal l ton lux'cira* 
modal ion* as will 1 seen by the plan, b i:noriuoiM t measuring prac¬ 
tically mo feet by ifX or 20,000 square foei., It is, in fact, meruit to be 
a Palace of Music where fetes and 1 wills of nil sorts can be held, rather 
than ll simple lyric theatre. Externally, the building Ls 490 feet by M8 
across the transepts; and as it will octet at feast a million sterling* it 
may be said to be a fergur and morn Important building than our St. 
Paul's, ami Is so like it in general form* iKLrring the dome, that we 
might expect it to be nearly as dignified iu appearance. Is. cannot 
however, 1K- considered a success in any respect. It is rich ; (lie 
ornament b appropriate, and always especially *6 to the jiurts to 
which it b applied-—mm* thun perlmps in any other building of 

iliL- same pretensions in Europe; but with all this* Mure is a want 
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covering two storeys qf vvirulmv^ with a Mode of plain masonry oil either 
band ; the whole Wing naobjeetiouablc^ but tnttleas and uioorigrremB. 

Tito Berlin Opnra 1 lunge wllb originally built by Frederick tba 
Grent. but hiis. been emlmly remoddkd internally, and is now said 
to bo one of the most coinEartublu huufts in Europe for seeing mid 
bowing in. It is very small, hoover; for, though it ha* a dispropor¬ 
tion atdy large saloon* it- dues not altogether cover 20 f mn> ft., or half 
the iluuMHwioiw of t.ht Scab, and oIkhil one-fifth of 
that of the proposed he-w bouse in P:im. 

The Old Opera House at Vienna, though small, 
p ***sks n pccnlimitr of plan worthy of remark. 
The andilory widens towards the stage, instead of 
contracting, as Is usually the case. It is not quite 
clear that it could be carried out on ll much larger 
scale; but in this instance it affords the oquupanU 
of i lie side bones a hit l tetter op|HMXUidty of sucing 
tliiiii in unst theatres* It certainly seem* to be an 
improvement, unless it is tnmsldemd that the two* 
or, ut the utmost, the three portions occupying the 
front saiU arc those only who ure practically to be 
taken into account in the arrangement of a lyrics 
theatre. The result in this instance Is said to W perfect, l-nt on so 
small a scab it would perhaps be difficult to fail. 1 
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The theatre at Bordeaux ss certainly the most magniliwnt of iia 
class in Europe, whether *re consider its internal or external arrange* 
inflate, though it. is not so easy to decide 
whether or not these are always the 
iiiosi jmlmioLih or in the best taste. I is 
erection waft conanenieed in the year 
177-3, from the designs of Victor Lank, 
on the site of a citadel that laid long 
(sbmmartd^d. the city, and Lhe removal 
of which was then determined upon. 

Owing, however, to difficulties ant) delays 
that occurred during the progress of the 
works, which nearly drove the unfortu¬ 
nate architect mad, the building was 
only completed in 17&th Its din ten- 
aiona are very condikmbK k ing ft. 
long by 151 in width, and eoaueqncntly 
covering nearly >12,000 ft.* nr inure 
ground than the Scab at Milan; bit of 
this great area a touch smaller portion m u. 
occupied bj the auditory and stage than m *y. *«**!*» *&■*«, 
is usual either in lyric or dramatic s™ 1 * l@h a> 11 ***- 
theoiree. 


Except the MuddduO and the Bourse at Puris 1 there in perhaps no 
other building in France of the same si&c thaL curries out so completely 
the endeavour 10 look like a temple of the Bounins jl 4 tti£a one. In 
front there is 11 portico of twelve Corinthian pillars standing free s and 
on the flunks and rear the same Order is carried round in the ft inn of 


pilEis-UTs attached to piers, but allowing of corridors of commumr-atIon 
all round the building externally. The Order is 4i' ft. in height, and 



m. 
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is amnotUited by an attic which rather tk-tmcts from its dignity, 
especially us it ts again nar mounted by the enormous and crushing 
n»f indispensable in n theatre, Perhaps it would liuvt- been better if 
the Order had lieen pinned on a luddly-rnstir^mi istEcmctiL and the 
attic ntuitied ; hut every way it was an error to introduce the Order at 
all. It never could express the const met inn or the internal aminge- 
ineats of the hmldin<r} and, hy preventing the introduction of more 
than three storeys in height in any [mrt, it introduces a degree of 
falsehood, accompanied by inconvenience, which more than counter- 
balances the pleasnre derived from its magnificence. 

Internally, an Order lias been introduced with almost cjuat promi¬ 
nence into the auditory, and with the same ind effect. It gives no 



SuctluB vl Uk Awdhnj ur thfl Ttfsur iL Buriaim. Stain u (M <j j lueli, ' 


doubt a Classical air to the whole interior, but the second and thirvj 
Liere of braes become balconies fixed to the pillars at & third and 
two-thirds of tht-ir height without any bracket or apparent support. 
Tlie m oF the engineer is offended that so much useful sight should 
lie obstructed, and the artist that rhe coustruction should not be 
invtm tinned and visible. .Still, of its class, it is one of the grandest 
to Isi found anywhere ; and if we must be Classical and modem at the 
same time, it will not be easy to find a more successful compromise 
than the (rniuii Theatre at Boidcsinx* 

That at Lyons mn by no mums compete with the Bonhams Theatre 
either in dimensions or in magnificence. Still it is a very fine building, 
and is interesting its being the first in which the present ammgo- 
meiit of the boxes was catried to perfection. It was coimitvticvd 
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in 1751, from the design of the celebrated 8ufHot + the nrthltevt of ihn 
Fiuitheoa Hi Paris* and wskti so socrassfaU bath for bearing 

and seeing »<id befog nom, that, it beofcne the tj-jw of all future theatres 
iti Prance ; and, with very Blight alterations, the form then introduced 
continues to I* fnOiJwed in almost every new 
erection of this class, 'Lids theatre full into 
decay in Llia beginning of this century, ami 
was reconstructed as it now stands between tie 
Tears mtiand 1881. The plan (Woodcut No, 

810) shows the building as originally con¬ 
structed by Sufflot* and after all the experience 
we have had, it does nut really seem that wss 
have advanced much beyond the pint where 
lie left it. The whole is simply and qfOTwmb- 
ally arranged, all the parts well proportioned to 
one another and to the rises t o which they are 
applied. The most remarkable peculiarity is, 
that it fans u storey ur saloon accessible to the 
public below the floor of the pit (us shown on 
the right-hand side of the plan), which certainly 
seems a cunvenieuce that would compensate the 
public for mounting some IS ft. higher than Lhev would have to do if it 

\poKi omitted* j 

Pedm|tf thu fcbeafcrti which deviate most fvcm the s^rfotyinl 
mtungement is the Thi-Atre Uiarorlqim, iu Paris In IMS, In 

this instance the auditory is neither an ellipse with its longer ^axis 
coincident with that of the stage, as usual in lyric theatre*, nor n circle, 
as is generally the ca» in those devoted to the spoken drama. but an 
ellipse with its major axis at 
rigid angles to that of the stage. 

One immense advantage gained \ 
hy thus is, that all the audience \ 
sit facing the proscenium, and 
not sideways, as is usual, and 
consequently see the performance 
with far more ease and comfort 
to themselves, though, it must be 
confessed, somewhat at the ex¬ 
pense id the architectural effect, 
of the auditory itself. The one 
question is, Can uu equal number 
be nreommodated by this urnuigenmnt ns by the otlicrr So ur as 
experience laws yet gone, it seems lh* they tun ; and, consequently, u 
tendency towards this farm has shown in some d ttontxM 
construct iu n$ both in Franco and in tliis country. In die Iheatre 
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Halgriqnc the principal object dinifj at wus to immen^r ^llwics 
*" "rt i .riimodato the etnas of pereans who JiirwJ in ilie nuighbonrliootl 
tlie Uoiiltyratd itu Temple, in which it wilh situated, Hm if tike pit 
wire converted into Bn&claet pliwua—i* hinted nkc might be the 
an urwngciwM wmild swim singulafiy appliaibie to 
nt<coinftioduii- u]| clasMi* Hjipropriatniy. 

then; public ihditres Frumt- pc omma a what no othe-r nation 
™ m ni| y&NE ^ tin? same private theatre in the Fhkce of 

\ i;r&ii which* though exceptional, is 
pcrliapg on that very account &Jm mom 
wtxihy of study. The gtwl tUffomtiue 
between it rind those to have I con¬ 
sidering h T tlmt. ft is no louder a quotum 
how to accommodate the greatest pognhle 
nmnlier ; suite and cortvenifiECo luive uitire 
io \hi considered than profit or less. Thu 
cooseqaeoce is, the pit is very cimtun- 
verified ; hut in tlie centra, instead of $i 
I’oya] liot is a grand plutfomn. on which 
the king and all his courtiers could ait 
uml be admired, while the boxes am so 
Jiminged as to complete the picture* Toot- 
ing moru towards ilie rent king than 
towards him who only ^struts his liour 
Hp>n the stage." 

m r eatm n ra not an original part tif the palace, as eonstmeE^I 
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by Mutisard, brit was constructed from Llie design of Gabriel, in 17(K*» 
And restored in tlic reign of Louis Philippe in lLo manner represented 
in the Woodcut Xo, Taken fur what- it is* It must certainly be 
considered ns very *iir.Tk*sfuI ; Iwt still where immy was m> object* 
mid the number of persona to be iwxrommodflM not. necessarily taken 
into conaidcmtioUf something less like it public theatre might have 
teen thought of—*oniething that would liave looked more like the ludl 
of n gran- p&lucc* and less like what is mm in tlit mdglilxmrhood of 
the Boulevard St. Martin. 1 

Since tile destruction of Co vent Garden we have only one first-cUiM 
dramatic theatre in England—that of Drary Lane, It* dimensions 
are 185 ft. in width* and 240 in length, 
covering, consequently, some 82,000 ft., 
which, though not m large as Bordeaux and 
some- others, are still noble dimensions. 

The auditory I* arranged on the circular 
plan, and, as there are very few dosed 
hoses* the audience gad see with tolerable 
facility what passes on the stage. The 
saloons and etaircases are arranged with 
mm* dignity and on a larger scale than .is 
likely to be again adopted in an English 
theatre* the doss of people who fm|UanL 
tbk iwirt not being snub as again to induct 
much outlay lor their nowimmodatioin 
This honse hokh conveniently some 8000 
persons, which is alxmt m Urge an audience 
as can well be present at any kind of 
dramatic representation in a modem theatre; 
and even then it can only 1w the grander 

chss of tragedies or the stateliest comedies that are suitable to so large 
a building. All the lighter and more playful pkras are far better 
appreciated in smaller I muses ; and as tlicse have i?ecotue the most 
faslikinable + it is not likdv we shall again see houses built nf these 


all 


j’Lafi of Pmij 1 ]jiEir Tbutt*' 
Sc*3e liKHJ 1M Ui | I a i «j li. 


dimensions in this country* 

Mirny of the smaller theatres in London, as well as in the provinces, 
show nnt only great skill in their mrougeinuiiis* but also great taste in 
their decoration : but they are nil so economically built us hardly to 
come within the dim of architoctitm] objects t and even if it were 
otherwise* the fact of their being all either built or having assumed 
their present form by the hands of living architects would prevent any 
more detailed criticism on tlieir merits dialing a place here. 


1 fTfiln TUeatm. ha* imw l^tao. wiilt terj *tigkt iltt'fmtiwu, Uie icnata-liaiu? of 
the French nation. 
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Thu Gemmas have written a «rnsit deal about thr besE form of 
theatres, tmt p afrer a vsay long find angry polemic, they rln im tn 







Itavc arrived at rtny eondoFiona 
differing very mute™ Sly from 
those which the practical Hense of 
other nations had arrived at befnro 
they brought their tenming 
bear on the subject Tim one 
point which they seera to consider 
us a discovery Ih* tb&t truth re- 
ijuirea that the form of a t beat re 
externally shall expire thu carve 
of the boxes intern 

urm^j mince is* that __ 

adopted thin form at Dresden* 
copying it. from Midler* who hud 
iiiLrodnoed it at Mayen os in ; 
ami it lias ken adopted eUuwhcre* though with sonwa modifeaitimtK. In 
ihh instance* however* thu tmtli tcim^ out to be falsehood, or, at 
pedantry P to a imnsirkiruble extent, A Classical theatre which consumed 
only of one grant conch of concentric grudini, with all its means- of 


315 . tlifulif ml Mf-JVTMV. fcalfl 10 D fi 3 tn> | In, 



coiunmtiiciuiou within the circle, could, in fact, be only so mpiwnted 
wit h troth on the exterior. But a modem theatre is a ycet differ*-nt 
tilfnir The oonstowtiou almost mpiina two staircases at the hunk 
of the Imixcs in the angles nf the < paid rants ; there mwt be suliw and 
lefnadimimt-nxiiDa bduud the boxes, (*Ehcra and npurLEiieiitj on cho 
si ties. In fact, a rectangular plan fita far mare easily to go complrraicd. 
u ei>ageriea of (sirta ; and to sacrifice all this i *>n Yemen ce for the &ike of 
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expressing externally the foms of only one part p h notr architectural 
truth, Even supposing it were so in a limited sense, mid that am- 
veitii'uw h to bo sacrificed to truth, it is necessary Du carry the prin¬ 
ciple much further, because three storeys. externally each 25 or 3" ft. 
high, do not express the three or fuiir tiers of boxes, ranged only M ft* 
one above the other, with pit, gallery, and id I the other ports of & 
modem audkmy, This, however, is what is auppoted to represent 
truth in ihe theatre at Muytince, which is considered the typed 
example of this class in Germany. As before mentioned, it was erected 
from the design of Dr. Holler, and was opened in the year 188S. In- 
tcrmdly, them is a considerable degree of tosbo displayed in the 
arrangement mid decoration of the butts, and the absence ot any on 
Lhe prasoemttra is an improvement that might with advantage lie 
copied elsewhere. The introduction of the Corinthian Order over the 
hiraos in front of the galleries is also u very {teislng feature, and In a 
conn theatre, like that of Versailles perfectly admissible, but so 
destructive of lnuls peeing and bearing on the part of huge uumbm of 
the audience m to lie intolerable in \% public theatre* 

Externally the curvilinear form render* it impossible to procure a 
covered descent for carriages and relegates the stairaiaes lo very 
ineoDvoiiiniit [wsiti0ji& In fact, the whole arrangements of this 
theatre are sacrificed to a CiaastL-jd ideal more essentially than wua 
done at Bordeaux ; and, although the Orders here are used with more 
propriety ami dcgan<x\ their introduction is. equally a mistake, but, 
on the whole* perhaps, more prejudicial to truthful Art in the 
German than in the French usampta 

At Antwerp the architect of the theatre felt compelled by public 
opinion to adopt this form? hut Hke ft resetmuhla architect he inserted 
a eqnaro block of building batmen bis external curvilinear arcade 
and the back of his boxes* and into Llris he pot his staircases, saloons, 
Aa r and so reconciled boblt theories. 

But the whuh' is a mistake, and will hardly be recited, so it is 
hardly worth iiiBisLLxig on. 

The aisc is widely different with a now class of theatre which 
IiiLs recently been Introduced in Germany, und rniglst perhaps* with 
certain modifications* be made suitable to oven our dimuxe. These 
tluiures are double. In the centre h the stage, of the usual dimen* 
siuns* with wings for scenery* Ac., Iiul perfectly Uni : at the side 
cest the street is an auditory of the usual form and dimemuMW* 
with all the accompaniments and arrangement of onlinary theatres 
used for night |Njrfonaancos* and is called the Winter theatre. At 
the other cud of the stage is an andicury of a very different character 
—ornamented su m u\ Itear the light of day, lighted by large win- 
dows at the side or from the roof* and surrounded by arcades opening 
on u garden. This theatre of course* can only bo used in daylight* 
TOL. n. - » 
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ami pmctieaillv only in summer, though, For morning concerts ami 
minor iverfurtaartces, it might he used all the year round 

This really does look like an invention; and at n time when fate 
dinner-hours umi mid night cn-iupgrory have driven the upper cktets 
filfiiosE entirely from our theatre^ same finch expedient m thus nuiv 
nsuot its preeminence to the legitimate drama. There h mi r&wm 

in the world why si play of Sh.iki.*- 
npwtre f s ehuiihi not be as mteha&ing 
if seen with fresh air and the bk^ed 
light of day m if seen in a close 
atmosphere by the glare of jgn&- 
lamp?*. All pretence of immobility 
dene away with by day- 
niid so would ntimeoths of 
thu stage-trioka which have so in- 
jurefi [he mil grandeur of the 
higher class of dramatic perform¬ 
ance*. 

The mariner in which this double 
arrangement has ken carried out 
by Fit^ iii the Victoria Theatre, hi 
os successful as anything of its sort 
in Germany* The decoration is 
tm tii fid throng bout, and elegant 
at the same time ; and the garden- 
IruiiL, for itfi dimraiBdnTiq eud cha* 
raefcer, is iifl pleasing a design as 
ikiiy that luifi been recently carried 
into effect in that country. 

In conaeqacaoe tkf its double apse 
the bonding are cotnuderahEe. It Is 310 ft In 
HO in extreme breadth, covering about 32*000 
the Mima area as our JPmry Lane. 

thwart in flffl Onny, Chat possesses anything so 
fp Is the so-«ilkd National Theatre at 
Berim, cornijLciictij in IM1D. from designs by the celebrated Sk-huikel, 
mid fluids in the following year. There fa no theatre in En^s 
which um coniine with its external ordinance, either for bounty or 
approprinteness, nub** it be r.he Victoria Theatre just deseriWi. 

The dodgu t Woodcut Ntt 317) CQoaato, first, of a podium or \wi*- 
mtnt, TOhticiitcfJ* but in perfect- pro|>ortion to the fmpEmtmctnre; 
aka- 1 ! this are two ranges of jtA-fcr, separating the building into two dfa- 
riTict and wdl-defiiitfi sturoya, and admitting of any retired amount r*f 
ligm being introduced into the interior, without auv violence or false- 
h^. All may he open, or every alternate um filled in with n jjaqcE— 


Ylcfcirfi Hlt 4 tf* r fieri tn. 
ScilI- LoS FrvS ta | lnth_ 


original 
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i mj anangetnetit, in fact* may Iw adapted that \£ running fur internal 
co tiveriieiice, The nrigks HR 1 strongly nojeistmued by bold piers* *nui 
the flanks divided by tiimilnr masses into comiMirtmenta, that tkinj 
^ no want of gfreogtb anywhere. The central CQm|rortmeat ifl raised 
ootiaidimblj above the rat-nub only hnatkinf the outline pleasingly, 
jkad giving it dignity* but at tmuMj marking Llic diameter of the beiild- 
| hJ y/ Tlit- only objeciioiiaMe fentum m a jAulicu of sis widely-spu-d 
cuSatniLS in the (runt, at tlit- head of a very splendid flight of $i e[jd. 
These features are well designed and fe k_-ji iti_ifill im theimjclve?,. Isnt the 
]HL>rE it*o is ieeo to be useless ; and as for the sLaim, tlic entrance in not 



*l> but Mulrt them j and a grand flight of that nobody is to owend 
is u.1 one as ridiculous- uii abject i+s can well ho conoehed. 1 ‘‘twjt l 
standing this one solecism* which wis* p'^lv eseitsthle ^ im s | !t 
siinatinu of the church on the (jras-d’ftnues ItaSK, ■ ie f'' VLi j 11 L llj 
tan |-ai-icocd pro ny lea of Frederick, this theatre may t p ^ h 1 ' h 1 lfU 
isidtred as Sdunker* jmjstCTpitt^ and certainly is H/?4 af-.a put ion 
of (in i «ik to fineh * J^rpws that has yet been effected 

titherin Germany or elsewhere. Internally, the amngenimte **'7 
no means so sackful* Ccnvetiicn^ has been snenfleed tn - 
sicaiitv to n greater extent than even at Muyeiice ; aiu] thcnig l i-vtcn 
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she alterations have been made since it was fi ret opened, it is nut 
L'itlicr a comfortable theatre to sit in, nor well adapted for hearing 
distinctly what is passing on the stage. 




j ou i<u.-ar.ru winch 
the same arehiieet. 

cnL-cted m ttmubnrgh is 
singular].? plain mul 
simple in iL& iirrangB- 
tntfute* Instil extamodly 
and internally ; bat 

from these very circling 
muwm avoid* ninny of 
the errors mid iucon- 
vcruencea of ju mere 
ambitious rivals s nml 
uitii a ™y Huh more 
ormuuent might foe eoti- 
sidared m mo&sadvi 
an tunchiteetiind design 
to ib said to be 
n _ a pluyhnnBu. 

Oil the whole the Gmmn* cm hardly lie congratulated on their 
nclintymnenm m tins department of An: luttclnr.il Art. Tjicir theatre* 
tiaut the elegance aud appropriate elifcrfalness winch characterise 
J. 1 " f ] nuiC5: tba y l,llvc even the btisiu^-liku adaptation to 
™ ^ lx ' hl HJO» of England; while they certain Jr 

an.' deficient m the simple unaffected grandeur of those of Indy. Th«v 

^n !T. nU r'° vntaiB e tm fbntaat with a correct^ appr^ 

w j - j ' / ^ Llli: [ irH, blem, and may yet do something of 

winch they may hereafter be justly 


m. 


i'Un ^thb K L'a TVuITT, ttarJJt 
^ttl^ liKr FLet t& J IueEj. 


Mumo Halls, 

The English are the only jjtoyde who havu hitherto erected halls 

fur iLe - *-* «jrrss 

Class of MitertftiuHMftrt « now to great a favoonte with the pt,Mio that 
l pnmw to hew an important institution with m 
^VT erected * Binning^ M^hester, 

Bradford, and other plan*, btaute Errtcr, ft. jSJ and sV 

A11 tbett - ^ ** much too 
purpose, the largest of them lining Ijardly (amble uf 
aocommndmmg *» pew ; where*. « drnna. of *no JSSUb 

could jm»iiiy Ik m*** iti ^ 

pcrbOEia m u pro|x^ijH5<mstmctod 
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building; and the increase of sLae would nob prevent the sotga heiog 
jig well if net belter heard by the sauna nurulxars: but if the building 
were really well arrange 5000, or even I0 t IMHH p might hear aa distinctly 
sm 2000 du now. 

All tbtew India have l^eeii constructed un the radesb possible priu- 
ciplea ; they are mere oblong rooms, sometimes with a gidlory along 
the sides and in front, and generally with a flu i floor. It is, in fact, the 
nLd Tennis Court amng&mimt winch preceded the present theatres j 
vet* strange to say, when m build a lecture-renm, either in the Uni- 
verdtiea or our sdeiitifk- uutitutions^ we adopt almost literally the 
principles of the old Creek theatre; mid we know [*rfecily wall that 
wbafc would make the spoken vofce beard would uEe« be suitable to tbe 
pinging voice ; only that the latter could be heard with equal distinct^ 
ness at- three or four times the distance. All tliat can really bo feaid in 
favour of these halls is, that they are much beUer suited for the parpKt 
than the cathedtttls in wbi^h these ohoml performatives took plaiv MWe 
tlieir erection ; but neither the one nor the other Ls at all worthy of the 
science of the present day, nor of the glorious class of perf orm a n ces to 
which they have Wu uppropmUN'L 

A very great advance has recently bean made in our knowledge of 
this subject from the experience of the perfomanora nt the Crystal 
PalacLv On several octmioiifi rhere, from 1 -VHhp to STi^ono persons 
have hoard the diomses of Handel in a very perfect manner, and one- 
half that unrulier have hoard the solos with very enjoyable diHrinct- 
nessi yet the Crystal Palace in altoot the worn pomibk building, 
except in so far a> ehu is (Dtuvruwi for the purpose, I hu floor is 
perfectly fiat; the galleries ai^mimodate very h-vv, bat are thrust tnofit 
ohLrnsivdy into the urea, bo m lo hinder the™ under and behind them 
from hearing; all the arrangements of the auditory arc of tho niost 
temporarr and acddnuud character and the external sounds ^ ery im« 
jierfuctly'shat off? yet the perfection with which the earlier o|*™ 
concern and the later oratorios have biwu hand in that building tm 
surprised and delighted every one. If the same audiences wee mu iiged 
in a building erpresaly constructed for the purpose, there can I*! no 
dtmbt but that £0*000, or even more, could hear an oratorio in a very 
perfect manner. 

It is ccctretreelv dtsirabfe that further pEOgrea shciultl be made in 
tbk direction, for not only have these great performance of choral ulumc 
boDouae ulmtic+t miticunit Wtmng us* but they approach more nturh tn Mw 
great- seini-socred theatri«d rspraenteatioUfi o; the iireeki? than ltU >~ 
thing cIbl- tbit we know of in modern times* If any one at thy present 
time wished to realise what the Greeks felt in witnessing a grand per* 
fomanee of one of the drama* of Sophoolffl or Euripides, he would 
perhaps come nearer the truth by hearing one of the magnificently 
executed, oratorios of Hamid or Hadyn than by any other proctsa 
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available in modem rimes, and iufildujSy nw» newly than h ; listening 
to an English inwudnT.iou ipf a Greek druiufl perfonfiod behind the gss- 
toinpe of « modern theatre. 

H y f Jir tin; must sncn-ssful attempt i» this direction which Inns 
\ mn We in modern tinu* is the Albert Hull, South Kcnsitpa, 
Originally siiggested by Mr, r.dn, llm firet Wl-d Faired '*? 
Ca^in Fovki;, but in coiw^Utiicr of hm tliiitb wm eventually aim* I 
mu by General ScotL. Intenally U is an tUip«). measnins all) ft, by 
I*;,, and isoakuhinri to contain alurat *00" Frton*, crclnsive of the 
performers. Fur tlieae an orehtstra is provided, which, l*-ridcs u UT . V 
large organ, ii ill contain 1000 singers and 200 instninieiiLaliai*. The 
height internally ifl 186 ft. 

For extent and for the plying arrangement of the varion* partis of 
if.s, interior, this hull Is unite unrivalled as uti auditory by anything 
rei done in Europe : und nothing nm well cicwed iIk effect when iL ifl 
tiflitl with pcHJjjle, hut us it music hall, with reference to hs acoustic 
■rtiefl only, it- cannot he said to lie so successful. The first element 
to he attended to in snub u design hs this, is tliat all those in the hoses 
or in each tier of seals, should hear cipuillj welt. As it is, those in 
the suits nearest the ott.-lu.-stm hear very much better than ilue» in 
front, ihough obliged to turn a IIllIc tin one ride to see the singers. 
As originally designed by Captain Fuv.kc, it was intended to have 
been an elongated sllipw, with a major aiis of ft. mid a tumor of 
liro. Ilud this been carried out, it innsi luive lieen an ubeolnto failure, 
and though General Scott widened it relatively to its length, as far us 
he dared, 1 it is now evident that, lurtli awhiteWundly and fur the con¬ 
venience of the audience, it would have been letter if he had adopted 
a purely circular form, which wonlcl have brought those in front 
nearly to mi equality in point of hearing with those on the aides, M 
it is now, it probably would 1)0 bitter for I waring if the orchestra was 
placed on one of tin* longer fifth* instead of tlw end ; hut the rad rolu- 
titm of the difficulty would have been lilt adoption of a semicircle with 
a flat aide for the orchestra, or perhaps one slightly curvilinear, as 
suiwa-red by Saunders In Ills treatise on Theatres. In fact, it wa* a 
n.di.ul mis Lake to neglect the lessons taught us by the Greeks in this 


* These parti aalani urc tfiksn from ra 
pnf»r tm*i hj GtintTAl Srault la tbu ItirtE- 
tule nf Briliiitfc Afckitoetfl an tW 22nd 
January 1H72. 

* k is rufintii* flfrmcLtme* to loam ]inw 

to this «mnby nlTier eirirnra- 
IfEiDqei tbs Htne« 

Tram t\m dttfipis af imiJdLngi In ihia 
iltaliLiipn Caplin FwW* v-nry ertedu 
ili'ftipn nf rati eltipsv bntviiid toran ■ItH-bud 
tii thu migiimL pWfipectnAf ran raib- 


tcrl ptVitri vi'ic obtained fur the rfVtftton 
i^r tiifi IInil* it war ^.nniE unit tlmt if thti 
iJtcred to a cirri*) ofunT qlhoT Iorni+ 
i In- BuS^TtlMsr* rntglii U ^nEly roplrfliLia 
lht. it tHintnu ,, t fc iuhI nil dir- 

ciuflioD ran that hs-ajfc intnliiftrilT ptti 
a slop to. In fw:t* OOS of 1 IP *^ " 

timitib-i nf efi’Cting ft [Mttfcat Handle IwJI 
™va Ibmwja ftwav h&mW* Ciiptoici Ftmha 
■ aj-il ihi4 hftpi^n Lii lijirrw the (Sifft’n-ii™ 
JrHfrtwti'fl at Ihtffitns a.n^ an iiinjihLlhfftlru- 
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rwpccfc. '£ the most artistic people the world hus jet known, and 
those having had the most intensive experience in the contraction 
of similar odifici* for aodi pnrpowa.it Ls tolerably certain they were 




Bhcest Tiikvfiikk. 

r With is the last twenty years or so dus^hmlding ha* «»* 
Jidmble advance in England ; not, however, sa mganl* the leading 
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bhi_oreLiczil questiuris of design which our anther haa bu carefully dis- 
nisw-4], hut nil,her with redereaiee to the pin. nif-ul snf^tv of the pnbhu 
It timy,uf coiitEeJic plainly t lml there- nre two & ilfinn fncte not to be 
denid, immt-Ey : first, Unit it i? only u ip ^inn uf time wlsm any thfiktre 
will Ihj dost rayed by fire; and stconrllr, tlmt whenever, on this sriuv nr 
Liny other, a panic is occasion*! innangst the niidkmkX.% the danger tu tifi- 
und limb is an ux^ptioiiidljr seriou* sisII A^xmlingty. Parliament Inis 
been iitdiiixil to meet these difficulties hy Jegislntian ; nnd the result is 
that tho public authorities have had tlifi responsibility inijnsed upm 
them, not only of approving ox disapproving at discretion thu phuts uf 
now theatres and similar edifices' but uf unleriug improveinuni* to In 
i]ti li 1 '■ in existing building* uf tluj kind wliick apjtesir ui ihviiii to b-,- 
defective in armtjUL.mnE In rt-si- ->i of th** danger fmm fire. Jitito if 
anything in tlio wav uf structured re-form has Una us yet aLXXjfnplisbd, 
uu\iiM wo rely upon certain inventions for pmdticjiig a onrtain which 
dJ il S prevent the fiii mes, originating m they rlo tin the tireigo, freure 
spread tug iuin tlio iitidiioririiii : hat how fur it is jtnraihlti to npplv I’ire- 
prsofitig to fcto staige applianeiji Lhciitfclvisi ia a question that ought bo 
I"■ L^luinHtivi'ly i.fniHlbJcrcth l '^r the audience, however* a great deal 
I-- 1 " lll " !l duinv elm-fly En i U wuy uf inti'm lucm^ ample n 'i-ndurec 
d*' stl1 ^ prop.-rly pluimd, mure approprisite i JcNi rH + nud other 
mL^Tllanetma i"uiiirivjutce& in thu same direction. If. is umdi to 
he regretted thnt the | proprietors of theatres are- so Ruble to omicr- 
estimuUi the dangers I bias dealt with; hnu as n$ ini, thu timuiuial 
tjiMion fa the one that presses most urgently.—E d.] 
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T.,« kmMm <t »A fc ta--* "TtiX! 

flf c - lV ii vTi-nnet-riuL'. liavi. given rise to a elsas of work* which, if not 

strictly Aicfctoctnml, K* » •**& *» k < ,lm[ lt ls “"JJJ 1 

escape alluding to them in a wwk like this, ■“> oiti,npt 1 

dtaiSie tlmro would be to wnttOWto a new volume, and t*> "pen 
quite * diffuftitit fluid of iminirr from that which turn been b>1b>«cd «t 

Ki2ir^ ** * ^ 

introduction to this volume will have no difficulty in l*"**™- thjit 
L 1 J<JTV i s t1 o nail line of derawat*™ between the two hmnA^ of tI k. 
building prof^ion, thoogb QQ* they nr* kept di f“ 
n.1,1 as Atnbrtectore; but if the latter wero only n» m\J«\ an 
living an un »» the other, the distinction would e.ilinjy ^appam 
The EnirE^r would only be the Architect who occupied brf -™ 

espocinlk with vxirtm**, and the mom utibtomn J ”* 
Srtn LA nropcrlv so colled, would bo the atlist who M to 

u* .< bdH». » j ** " iim 

Ir asses? 

* - w-jsrrsa 

of u return to a better state of thinis, is, that t a in £ u tltati-'li 

so influential as to force the atrf.it^ to adopt ttar l?«j »jgE 
at the present moment the tendency M* »** ® 

di T£ a f^r,^^*STr 

not noAitwU wittlin tin dilution of c -"' O-rm ctoV 1 | i|n; . 

mUii* mm* of tliis volume, their works need not \m on 1 | 

bSS to complete and to render intelligible what has tool mi- 
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above, h may bu expedient to select one or two example* which will 
stiflicv Co point nut the deferences which exists kLh^ ttou tendency “f 
tin; two branches towards the unknown future* 

There are of coursei certain branches of his profession in which the 
civil engineer ditts not come iii contact with the urvluretL, such as eta ft 
laying out mid making of ruuds, the making of the permanent wny of 
milruiulfi, l! =■ making nf einlxnikiilentH nr of piers, amt similar works; 
hut iiLEHt of these arc now being banded ov^r to this miclumkul un- 
piriwjr. ijf to the survey ur and the oonLraclur. The civil engineer, in 
the sense in which we ore ium -:| «. L kit3LT of inni r is the builder of 
bridges Ji!i!l vLhclueta, the escimitor of locks and dis ks, the coiL^trticLor 
of piers and lighthtin^-s. oral fivijnciilJy the hid dtr of shij*. 

In ail these cuses the primary object of the engineer is m% not 
bcmiy * hut he I’uimnt Itclp ociksinrudly booming an urebitoct, and 
some times with singular success, though too fluently, when he 
nma ineii ts, ir is + an. architects gesttrally do, hy burrowing features 
from the Cubical or Muditwal styles, nr hy s..mu mistaken applica¬ 
tion of them, IvLmying how little lie has shrilly studied the problem 
before IiiiiL 

In illustration of these definitions, let its cake the Doe Bridge at 
Chester. As an engineering work, nothing can be nobler. It i-4 the 
latest single sjars for a stone bridge in England, probably in the 
world i built: of the best materials, and in n situation where nothing 
interferes with its beauty or proportiotia. Its engineer, however, 
umpired to he architect * and the consequence is, that instead of giving 
value to an urch of 300 ft. span, no one con, by mere inspection, 
believe that it is more thain luilf that width. In the tiiYst place he 
introduced a common a reh Strove moulding round Lhe arch, such ns Is 
usually employed in Domestic Apuhikctnre, and which it rci|mrefl 
immense thought to exaggerate beJMii tile dimensions of a prfc- 
w&m. He then placed in the apnndriU a panel HO ft, by iV>, which 
in like manner we are accustomed to, of onothird or onu-ihirLitfh 
th^e dimensions, lie than, on his abutment*, introduced two iiichen 
for stiluses, which it ii Immediately nssnmcd would be of life sifte ; 
nuil beyond this* two laud-si reties without monldinga or accenrnntion 
of any port* coiuvtjtieutlj looking sr» weak as to satisfy the mind there 
wm no ihlFcalty in the construction, 

Ilad Mr. Harrison been really an architect, he would have rusticoted 
these tandHirahes with Cyclopean mwsiveijess, not only to continue 
the idea of tin* cmhankmenk but also to give strength where it was 
apparently most needed : mid would hare avoided anything in the 
abutment* that savoured of IifW&ke sculpture or of temple building. 
A Modiarml arelutccE- would have picroed the spniidril* with opemng^ 
thereby giving both lightness and dimensioia to this part ? or if that 
was trot niecbucJeahy admissibly he would have divided it into three 
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or four panels, in accordance with the construction. The essential 
t 4ft£ in the coiatiUPtii.ri of a bridge* however, lire the vonffioit* of tin- 
iiti'h ; uaul to tikis the fl'Me attention slimilJ first bis 

turiiL-U If there Lll'I been fifty well-defined ardraloncg, tlu- bridgv 
would have looked intinitdy larger than it now spi**«S- With "lie 
hundred it would have looked larger still : Imt, if too numerous, there 
k a danger of tine structure losing that nafigalithic character «iwb « 
almoit as essential lls actual ifinM!itBiL«» for greatness of effect. The 
true architect is the man who can weigh these various oonditiown uiw 
Hguitiflt the otlicr, utnl strike ajudicious bdam* between the different 
dementi at bis command. At Cbufcr the builder baa failed m tins 
at every point* and by the sunn process which ruined St. iVier s. 
jjy exnggeiabing IiLh details, the bridge has been dwarfed in exactly 
the i atm mamw iw tht b a alteft . 

If this Eg nil tkit Cun dutie with briil^e*, il ifl fur better that 
thev si mil lil lie left, like most of those reco oily built, to tell tlmir own 
late without any ornament whatever. A long series of till arches is 



«o beautiful an object in itself that it is difficult to injure it: hut 
occasionally a slight moulding at the impost, a Iwltl actuation o 
Lhe arch, and bold marking of the roadway render those tieauiiful 
which otherwise may only bo useful in appearance- 

London Bridge is a very happy instance uf Ornamental htigmecr- 
inti, but scarcely sufidentiy oruamunted to become architecture t m 
in thi:i respect it is better titan Waterloo Bridge, where the Jh,r,c 
columns on the pert, though certainly ornamental, are so mappio- 

pmtti as oamiAmiHj te m:kr the effect- 

Neither of the bridges of Telford or Stephenson aero* the Mjnai 
Strait makes the HniftUesl p^Umsion to nnint&teml TUl 

former, however, though beautiful from the ° v * , '” n ' W °. l ? fv 
have been even more so hud the hand iff taste K * 11 n 11 . * 

some of its details, hut it is lucky in having «eaped the tgypuan 
propylons in cost Lren which were designed for the suspension badge 
at Clifton. It must also be confessed he would lave been u l»ul mou 
who ventured to suggest a decoration for so nntried a onn as tic 
tubular girder, and in the present state of design it is fortunate t o 
attempt was not made. If not beautiful, it is grand, and there ns no 
offence against good taste. The same can hardly l* said of Brunei* 
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two bridges at Clii'^Loiv mii] ixiU&ab, hi these the great bent tube 
h tlie principal fniture, but in both instmuL-efl the const ruction h 
irUolly internal and concealed* It would have cost nothing, and 
hardly added a ton to the weight, to have put enough of it outside to 
oatpkin the anroipnient, li ml so satbdied the mind. Wonderful as 
tile latter h from it* shte and p>siLinn t and fanry-IIlic from the lightings 
of it* farm* it tan only now be looked u\nm iis :l glorious opportunity 
neglected for producing one of the most beautiful specimens uf Iron 
Bridge Arohitorture in the world* With the requisite amount of 
tikiie 3ini 1 thought this might have been done, adding little of nothing 
to the axpensG. 1 

Among smaller objects, the llgliLhousis* emch as tin sc of Eddyelouev 
Bell Rock* and Skenyvore p are the most satisfactory specimens of 
Engineering Architecture that bavu been produced* They have UMIe 
or nu ornament, it is true* but exquisite beauty of Form with im_nt 
perfection of niEiierwl und workmanship t and if thrae do not entitle 
them to rank in the higher okra* we mutt cut out of opr list 

Pyramids ami OklMs* Topes^ Ti nufc^ mid all [he simpler* 1 hough 
some of the grandest* objects [hat have hitherto been diesscd with 

Art-Id tectum* 

h^mae of the entruneed to the tunnels which are found on most mil- 

wiiys iti England an as grand as any city gotea, and grander than 

mntiy tniTmphnl aroli^ that are to be found in Europe, But this ts 
only the nine when they depend for expression an tbeir awn rmras and 
dimensions* relieved only by a few aim pic but appropriate mon Mings 

when they, in fact, arc treated ocoonlmg to the true principles of 
architectum] design* l oo often, however* the engineer li-ns uspin.il to 
be an Architect in the modem a*,-nse of tin.: term* and there are Grecian* 
EgyiAku* Ointhic* and other tumiel-fronts on varioui Jims which fire 
us absurd as anything done in towns. They prolfflbly* however* am 
t.he exception. But a col lection of these objeete* dassitiisi m (hey 
belonged to the true or imitative styles of Art, would lie us direct an 
ilIration m could well be found of the two principles of design 
prevalent in ancient and in modern times, and a Fair test uf (heir 
relaiUo iixe<allet*cfc. Iti applying such a lest however* it must !»e 
b™ EitJ3 llL that those who have defligoed the true ^iutipla are 

men in a burn, who probably in all their lives hud never time to 
think of Inanity In Art* while those who erect imitative buildings 
Lave generally spent their lives in intense study of ancient Art* and 
Iteeome thoroughly imbued with its- spirit, in the hope that they inav 
be able to reproduce m lieautica 

\ A built mw ttii, Mthmzh It nmy *imt ih- hi-idil isil 

USuiuy at May twi.% m t M* *nmi- |iri]i- tlw \vMry uf lluit rW &.ilt!wli. it ill rwt 
ci i rl - U very mill'll iu.m w.iisFi^t.-ry, aptv * better *j*vimon nf Kn£iuu2rt"^ 
t™is^ the mutttwtfen » all vtmwn. >mt «[* of EngintfiiEig Aichi^eiax*. 
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Tin; point, howvcr, at which the engineer and the uniliinrt coniti 
nufeit directly in contact is in tin* I'li'cci'an of stJitm and ittilion 
lmildin®. Ju even' instance these ought to lie handed over to the 
architect ns soon Lis tko engineer lms in-ranged the mechanical demils, 
Unfimnilately. Imwerur. its Architecture is practised in this country, 
its pmfesstn^ if so ended in, would insist no [lie station l*ing either 
Gredunisnl or Gothieiaed. or, ut nil averts, carried out in some incon¬ 
gruous style; nnd not one man in Leo won id have t he courage to 
content himself with the omanmfatnl urrungeiiKiit of the isirts mnl 
onjiiineHinl iicocnliiiutioti of the construction, these being nil, or nearly 
all, tlmt can be allowed in such raws. decoration being generally m* 
only misapplied, but too costly for the pitrjiose. 

On the other luiud. when engineers attempt decoration they gene* 
rnllv fail. Nothing is so common its to see attenuated cast-iron 
Olussical col [liana, with a fragment of un entuhliitnre on their heads, 
Bjmcetl ten or twenty diameters a|art, and supporting tniRscil wrought- 

iron gliders 1 . if Sim ft. in s|ititi f or, irjuit is wane, pointed arches 

and cathedral details itppmpriattsd to a similar [mr|am 

To recapitulate whnl has Iwen done in this direction would be to 
write n vohitiie on Civil Engineering; hut uu ee; ample or two may 
suffice to jiliii.ro the style in its projicr relation to Archheriiirc in the 
stricter sense of the word, mid thus prevent confusion of ideas regard¬ 
ing a prefer definition of Alt. 

The liret example selected is the King’s Croat Station, one of tlie 
very host of those in the metropolis. It consist# of two great hulls each 
800 ft, bag, inn ft, wide, and 5)1 ft. high, Westminster Hall is 2*>8 ft, 
long, m ft, wide, and M liigh ; tliut nt Paduu 210 by 84 in width ; m 
that neither of these, though the largest erected before this century, 
v»n emu] ore in dimensions with the modem examples. Internally, the 
Pudiiun example is nut so architectural as the station, and need not lie 
comjured; but that ut West minster, if placed in jnxtepca tjati , 
explains ut once the difference Iwtwceu Civil Engineering and Artistic 
Architecture. Doth the halts depend for their effect principally on 
their roofs. In l lie station the corlicls are plain blocks, the rile of the 
simplest fonn. and tlie quantity of timber entetiy wluit was neassuy 
to SD|i|Kirt' the roof, and the costings urnl details are made wholty 
without reference to architectural effect. In the Hall the corliels ure 
rich, the tun bur twice the quantity required, the arrangement of the 
parts designed us ranch for architectural us for mechanical effuct, and 
every pan carefully curved nail ornamented. Between these two 
there are infinite degra*. hut mi line. Had the architect of the 
station felt himself justified in spending a little more money, he might 
arily luivc added strength, or the appearance of it : he migiit have 
added ornament: he might have modified his proportions, or ilitre* 
ducts I fHirts tlmt wudd have done so in appearance, till hu made ns 
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l-H-^UKifEil m nhjeuL u* the Hall, luiicor^ukrhifi- the imnuMisc-Ey iiioEiwdt 
dimei wiiii 13. ei far grander building; but this III- evils not permitted to 
i)li. und it would lisiTti rt*{uin,'il ghsit judgment. und tin imntcDtt lunount 
of thought to Imve dent; it Hull. 

I In* iuienin] fo^udu of <-]l i. - buildings of this tEiLioi], which mugi-s 
along the whole length of the dejurtutu platform on the wist aide, is 
another important feature, which, will tout additional os^usc, might 
lun t been mode for mom silMuctoiy by si alight. expenditure of thought 
only. It uow consists uf u range of similar windows iti tie qpper sterey, 
ttm! of duars und windows treated similarly below. An important 
entrance from the Mist-das* lwjoking-(iffl«.^Hi le*s ornate nno fmni flu; 
second—would lia™ gin it meaning to one port. The offices ought to 
Ll,Vl k,en »™t«l "i w® rt.vfe the rafeeahinciit and waiting room* in 
unother; and these oqg] it l-a hint been diffluent from the lamp-room, 
poitcrs'-rootu, and mom menial buildings ottaclied. 

LitLcntuIlj, the design Ijiis the merit of bdng entirely truthful. The 
two setiuciittUnr window* terminate appropriately the two Hinds ; 
(In clock-tower ii a perfectly legitimate feature ; the booking-office on 
the one hand, and tin? archway from the urm-fd-phitfnnu on the other, 
mv Loudly Ltppropriflte. Tilt- am great defect is, that the style is so 
simple und grand that it ought to have been executed in gremtu, while 
it ia carded out in ample brick. Knowing this, Hie spectator ismnnt 
betji feeling that three deep offsets round the arefo* an: misplaced, 
isiwmlly os Uk- lightness of the roof they terminate is ekxui through the 
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windows, One or two would have boon ample ; and if the money saved 
in material bad been employed In ornament, a more iu*ddtecLnnil fa^iide 
hare boen attained, and one infinitely more appropriate to ifa 
materiat in which it it- built, 

If wo turn lack for one moment to ScbiokePe design for the 
B:msehule (Woodcut No* S4D), we shall see at unoc how this might hufe 
been done; and it. may also be useful to note the difference between the 
two depfg iHt. At Berlin, the details ore all good and all appropriate to 
lurir-k AtdiltoCtiire, but the form of the building Is too simple 
and severe for snob a niuinrijiL At London, the outline h sufficiency 
broken and varied for brick, but the details too umpire and solid 
for anything but stone or granite. Had Bchinkd used as broken 
m outline as that of the station. or had the sbitioit been unmmcnied 
with m elaborate details as the Bmischiile, thy would both have 
been more perfect buildings : but tby Irath fail lwcanw their architects 
forgot to t hink of the materials they were about to enipEoy. 

If the Great Northern Station is a auccesg* it- h t Haunt- ii is simply 
an unaffected piece of engineering skill, and makes no pretensions to Iw 
an ohjret of architectural art, The same, however, cannot fee said of its 
more ambitious neighbour st SL Patients, on which so much ornament 
bus been bestowed that it is devoted umofeakably into tlur higher 
class, though the mode iu which Lins lifts been done raiders it doubtful 
whether it ia either so pleasing or so SUCOffisful as Its plainer sister. As 
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mi engineering fairr rfr f&m„ the roof r>f it $ great Aei is as yet 
unrivalled* k is Ttui- ft. long by ^40 ft. dear span, without an 
appemmt tii 1 of any *a>rt. Tluj fits, iri fact* nn i the bcums that Form 
the roof ljF the vaults below arwl sup[iort the floor of the station* Add 
to tbew; dirmJOffJgis& 1 that it is Km ft, highland il li^cotnea- qoIq^qJ in 
every rt^peqt But we* it worth while to encounter ti l] the engineering 
difficult us. and go to such mi expense to attain this result? Hud it 
I't-cn divided by a range of two columns into two I lulls* each ltd ft, 1 
wide, it would hove been equally corivenient, would have cost less* and 
3i n.j kfi 1 both longer and wider si rid higher than the present one. As it ls, 
it kilts everything; the carriages and engines look tike toy Inins, and 
human livings like ants, TI Lent: k no proportion lutween the shed ftiid 
ic« uses, and everything looks out of p1npe + ami most of elII the (rnthie 
mould Jugs and brickw ork, borrowed from the domestic urdu Lecture of 
the Middle Ages* which with ilat pretty littlenesses Hi rusts itself Ik-Lw^ii 
the gigantic iron ril*of the ruof T Add to all this the curiotiH cltmuinesa 
of the Medkevul furthering of the roof of the Bookmg-ofhcc„ in during 
contrast with nil the refinement* of nineteenth century construction in 
the nmgbonring shed, mid you have tbe two systems in such violent 
contras! iUni it is quite evident that Line is not the direction on which 
it is possible un nnialgaiimriou mu ever be effected* We may regret the 


^ The a tiSriS lrutifli.pt. of the Unrstal L'lai.iFi! nt jp fe«i wide by 

lliD ft 1 i t in 
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plainness of the Great Northern Station, but it is better it should 
remain as it is, rather limn that it should be disfigured with incongruous 
iiiedLevutiHni like tlw station of the Midland RnUwuy, which stands 
next to it. 

Another illustration how spell a fuQide might Luive letn oniaiu.cn tea 
Li seen from the example oh the piuceding pane, taken from the stuilm! 
of the dtraflharg Railway tiL Perk, Frm!tie,d1y the design of i his fewfc 
is the same us that of ibe Great ]S orilieru Station, just dcs^'i ilied Vt ti'. pr 
that them is otily one slifid in the French example); hut the latter, from 
iw higher decree of ofnanientuitton and its more artist in *mw ire men t. 
beemuts really an object of Arehiicctnrsl Art, and one perfectly appro¬ 
priate to the purpose w ithout loo great nti amount of imitative features 
borrowed from any patticuliir style. 



i 14 isi ^LaU-kb Ntvtciilk, tab iiu^uJiwi 


The Station at Newcastle, though very grand, and possessing some 
excellent i^oitits of design, verb's close mi the faults so common in the 
Ifotinksume styles, h id neither ijnitt truthful nor unite appropriate. 
The great portico might ini well be the entrance to a jalia* or a theatre 
us to a rail wav station, and the ornamentation has too much the 
character of luditg put there for ornaments sake alone, without reference 
cither to construction or to any of the real exigencies of the building : 
and, what k worec, in under to give light to the rooms below, its roof 
must lw either wholly or partially of glass, consequently iu niomnnenmi 
forms at mire lieeointt alumni. They are such us would almost sutBoe 
for a vault—a few iron posts would have done ns well for all they have 
to support. 

Without attcuijidiig to assign the relative uierit of each of these 
examples, they may lie taken us representing the three clauses into which 
t]ik style divides itedf : the Great Xurtln.ru Station representing 
roL. n. - * 
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Enjfinwnag Ah-hikcture, the Stnujtmrjf Station Artists' Arduterttuv 
and the sUitioL at Newcastle Architects' Andu'tflefcmu. 

Vraai the tiro tint atone tm anything. tlmL U good or aaUsfMttm 
" l:r “ VnenaA in, t bey offer prteisdj t |, e ^ 
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to be thankful if that saves us from Ifcdimval stations, Dork- porticoes, 
Egvptiun viaducts, and other absurdities of the sort, of wluih t"0 
many have already been perpetrated in this country. It will be 
we l] for ns if engineers are confined for the future to this, awl to tbiB 
only, and prevented from indulging in those erocntridth* which haw 
hitherto marred so many noble works. It is far better that wc 
Should lK content with plain, honest, solid, hut useful «m lions, than 
iiiat our torildingB should be adorned on the mistaken principle* which 
liave hitherto been supposed to constitute the art of Architecture. 


AtlCU rr KCTTTBAL E\’fi JXEKIUXQ. 

[This 1 shading is meant to suggest a very practical question, namely, 
how far the artist ic design of building (Architecture) ought to lie appliod 
to those kinds of building which it is found convenient to pint* in the 
linndfi of the civil engineer rather than the architect- Are there two 
kinds of building, one that ought to t* made grateful and another that 
ought not ? U there any possible reason why a line should Iso drown, on 
one side of which the Architect by name shall las required to devote 
himself earnest lv to the production of pleasantness, while on the other 
ute the Engineer by name aliull be allowed to produce unpleasantness 
an( l « iV lie can’t help it ? Why can’t lie help it ? He spends money 
freelv enough, much more freely than the architect. If we were darling 
with some sort or clod-hopper, or navigator, and he said lie eouldn t- help 
it, the reason would lv plain. But this Ls a highly educated frreon 
u gentleman, bftmof marked refinement; and somebody ought to tell 
him thuL he must help it; or, if tie cannot Is: pvrwmallj troubled with 
such triviality. why should he not call some one to hi* uid ? Bresidly 
spinking, there is not it single feature in tin* scientific design of u bridge, 
n rui!way-station, a river-embankment. or whatever else it may Is;, over 
Which thefir»-art of building need full to throw the greet* of proportion 
and tin* elegances of embellishment, lu France and Germany the 
engineer caii do this for himself, or procure the proper doing of it, ufl 
mere matter of course ; why not in England t Lu.] 


Feuuo-V minors Akt. 

A new style of Arohitectttre wu$ inaugurated together with the first 
Exhibition of 1 Hal, which has had already a considerable effect «n » 
tvroiin class of designs, aud promises to lime a still greater influence in 
future. 

Them is, perhaps, no incident in the history of An-hUecture so 
felicitous t» Sir Joseph Paxton* of u magnifieil conserrototy 

to contain that great- eullwtiuii. At a time when men were pnzaltng 
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themselves over domes in rival the Pantheon* or hulls to Fuqui” ihgaoof 
the Baths of Camilla, it. was wonderful that a mats could in found 10 
august a tiling which had no other merit them hung tiro tiest, and, 
linked, The only tiling then known which would answer the imrpo*. j ; 
and a still more reniurkuhle jjieoe of goodfortime that the commissioners 
had the courage to adopt jt + 

As first proposed, [lie Hyde Park Crystal Palace, though an admirable 
piece of Civil Engineering, had no uliuiii to Ire considered as an 
architectural design. l T se T and vm only, pervaded every ammgvmt'nu 
and it was not nnitkiuentod to such bii extent us to elevate it into tike 
clae* of Fine Arte. The sid^a iuout introduction of the arched transept 
with the consequent amnpmmtfl at each end and on cadi side, did 
mudi to bring it within Llmt ealegory ; und ll man must have had mlldi 
more criticism than jjoetry in his composition who could stand under its 
andi LLisp.fi among tis tnis hy Use sub of lhe eiTHlul fountain, and (hitv to 
ri.ii \t w:is tint the most fairy-like ]-r--d.M°r iui> nf Arehjt.^umil 
Art I hui had yet- boon produced* 

Ah re-ermed ui- frydoiilitiui, the building hrm far daiirw hi 

rank among the iuipirfant architectural objects of the world. In tile 
first plane* i ts d linens Lons are iinsnrpa^.-d hy thittc nf any bill ever 
erected. Its internal area is four times that of frt. Peters at Rome, and 
ten times that of oiir St. Paufs, _V second merit is, that its construction 
b altsolntfily truthful throughout. Nothing is concealed, and nothing 
added fur effect. In this respect it snipoasoa any Classical 
or Gothic building ever erected* A third ia, that i*. Is onminoiitnlly 
urmngodL Nothing can wall be better, or fitter subordinated, than the 
great and two minor tniiisiipis joined together by the circular roofs of 
the naves wtd the whole arraupmont is such as to produce the most 
pleading effect both inter uni ly and externally. 

Although tittle Fore it possesses in a remarkable degree I'Tea.ltuss of 
d i me ri? k >n—trutlifuliless of dcs Ign—and onuuiunLtul a itui Lgeniente— 
which are three of the great elements nf architectural design, U is 
deficient in two miners, It Ila* not a .sufficient amount, of dvuennioll 
about its purls to take It altogether out of the category of llmt-class 
engineering, and to make it entirely an object of Fine Art. Ikit its 
greutesi defoui u that it mints solidity, and that app-arame nf per- 
ui.LM^-i' c and dnmhilit-y indisE* 1 usable in make it really aivhkecwiml in 
the fttrier meaning of tlie womb IVhetlnrr litis < pm lily mn ever bet 
in im tied to any building wholly composed nf gla*^ mid iron is very 
i|HLH-i.IiJimhle p tlinngli h gnat deal could 1*5 done in thus direction 
that hiis In-en tree:levI ed at Sydenham, mid no doubt would have 
been done had its buiJtlcrB non been hampered by the purchase of 
the Hyde Park hailding. which was avowedly deigned for temporary 

pUTf*}££&. 

The only mfide of really overtiming this defect will probably be by 
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tbi- iHtmdffljtmn of a tSmd material. Stone is not quite suitable fur thin 
rttrp^v * it bi loo Httliil mid tea uniform. So the dea%iwTS of the Paris 
PalniB d'liidaBttiu awm bo Iwve ibodghtt for. I.istctnl of tiyuig to 
amalgamate the two eteuiculs lit tbdr oMBnuod, tiny were content to 
hide their crystal palate in mi envelope of masonry, which would hiiv* 
«rved eonaUy Tfdl for it piel.uiv-^dierY, u conccrt-toom, or even lot ft 
vuilsce, Kowliere is tilt i»teninl urtungcmont of the building 
or own HKpstevl no the outside: mid tin- consequence fe. d»t, Sic^vver 
beautifulcither of the puns may le thft design i» a f^ure os 

a whole. 1 . , , tt _ 

Though stone therefore nuiy It inappropriate, bnck and t^rra-cotte 

w W employed with iron iih. 1 gluei with the very to* effect. « l “ 11 
„ used tho brickwork must be of the vety bed quality, so as in I* 
1 T y«n(f in itoeif, Coloured bricfcfl should Ik empluyod everywhere to 
jjiv,- relief nod 1%htne8S, and tin; in<mlditigs ninit bo designed cspt'cmlly 

for the places to which they ate upplied. 

if ,i Sydenham the whole of the lower storey lit the gunk,, front 
np to the floor-line bod been of brickwork, it would have added very 
Contiderablv to its monumental character. It would ute> hale improvei 
the d wdgniiu inensttly if the angles of all the tnuwepte laid hem hoot- 
«ork up to their whole height, and the screen-walk to a certain eiru-t. 
This would no donht have added somewhat to the expense but not to 
a vrenter extent than would have l**ii saved in repair*; and where the 
ro-.f a of glass, there is no inconvenience in blocking out u imav. 
portion ..f Ik: Intend light. The real difficulty in udopting such a mode 
! lf treatment is the immense amount of thought it would require to work 
out the details, and Uiu skill and judgment in****? ** 1[ ' vdl lf 

well done it would almost be oquirafeM to the invention uf a «'*• 
fl nd for certain purpose* more l^miful than anything that has gone 

iH f TW principle of design vm to u very trreat extent folhiwtd up 
in the Aknudm Park Valmt-, so recently dfiAroyed by hre. be pro¬ 
portions of brick, iron, and glass used "ere, i» nearly us wo «iii 
now see. th«* which ought to Ik used in such aMn. ™<1 
element was used with tW toiHtrticbive fonnfi most appropriate to il* 

..talkies, and with tbc hnppiM effect. Like tho KSter palace at 

jti>h-iili:iiu, its dfldgn was to a certain extent Immured by the pimlase 


< M Tkiis tin-} seem to 
thrift out pl^ady, at l^t if ire 
Ipm lilt; clt-^iLm i ^ fi tK-w EihiWtkm 

b'lUilingwlii'h L,Ftrl 

fl t AntcflU. In thin lit*!#* *to«a ^ ^ fc * ! 
bm.iS aVvjyw Ell-il* ft»r hvX 

prror r .r Cfflic^lmr nL Brkkwmilil pT» 
tmbty liiftTfl fe- 11 k IxlUr; t>nt if thu mmo 


tiiffitu bul Jwrttn dbiplnj^'l tniLlilins 

*ia uduul III TiirLHiitEi bifo-igna, Ll w.tuEiI 
IihV^ tw^n n ri "i'^p »i Ui«- 

Aibil LubVij jj'tnt* ffir lo lEiti 

fiMOrfttrtTHlft ni^Ie within Ihy d^iip qf 
AtdiHuftnn The lukUtliop* 
tujrftr wift oomplatod* auJ il^ p 1 ^ 1 -i 
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of the 18C2 Exhibition bmhlmg. which wna very far from being a 
mccearfol design in any respect, but the nmurrinhi of which having 
to k used up in the new building to soma extent* marred Un karay* 
^^withstanding this, however, it mis the most mxx-sdul tiling of 
life daM yet carried out* and with a few alterations in detail, 
which it id hoped will he attended to when It U mbolft, it may 
Ijoeome really a vm kantiful and appropriate building for exhibition 
porpoce®, 

Such a Style would noc* of course, be applicable everywhere; hm 
tliem are m many buildings of this class now wanted for exhibit ions, 
lor mil way stations, for places of osaemhly, and for flora itjUural pur- 
P 0 ™ 1 k ■* of importance the subject should be studied 

emvfulty, as it is one of the few branches of the art on which a future of 
progress seems to be dawning. If such a dcYidoguDout wen? to take 
P*™ m tTtTI of the most hwigxiLScuut brands of the nrt s men 
wotdil not Long remain content to spend their money on even the 
tomieiesl columns ur (lathic orchis ; once they perceived tliat 

thraft not absolutely usfifeaa* but actual 1) hurtful it might even 
oome to lie hdjgved tlmt the men of the nineteenth century practically 
knew as much of scientific comstnicLEon, and were as refined iu their 
artist ie its our ignorant and hard-Hsfed forefathers in the Lliir- 

tcvntlL \\ hen this Is once done the battle is gained, and A re] ii Lecture 
ugiiirj iKfoines a truthful ait* and recovers thojilfice from which she kas 
been lunikhed for centuries* 

Meanwhile it is ciinonn eo observe with what speed we are advancing 
in (^iisLmdiro skill A iimii-d dome* fur Instance, has bean erected 
\ ii'NiuL, from the designs of Mr, Scott Iiilsh-11. ns> the eeurral point 
of the Exhibition budding* which is 3Cfi ft, in dear span internally, 
and upwards of 200 ft, in height, without any tie or const ruerivc 
expedient being shown, As originally designed, it. was intended to 
luive beau twice tliat dkmtifer; and certainly, up to 1000 ft, clear spun, 
this mode of constraeriuu pnj^mn no difficulty. Reside, it is the 
cheapest inode of permanent roofing vet known, costing fiumewhat 

thuii 2.J L |xt Cubic foot of ooaitajrttd space, It won hi in this 
muiuiur ta easy to [nil a roof ever the Great Pyramid, or St, Peter* In 
Koine, witbont touching eitlaT, at an espouse w hit: h could easily I jo 
n hike end. In fact, there awns no practical limit to the sirce that may 
thuii k fiawhed, blit it ih c|tiite another ijTtesf iou whether sneh <iimciL* 
sions are desirable. For the engineer Lbev certainly are, but is there 
any architect wUu cap 1 'marnciH them, or render their forms ornamental ? 
It may lie done hereaf 1 .- 01 % let at present no one probably tain say how 
bis would rescue t hese gigantic forms fmm Lbe ham Is of the engineer 
and render litem true abject* of architectural art, mid till this is done 
we may tolerate them for their usefulness, though we cannot certainly 
admire them far their beauty. 
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Ml LIT ALLY EXCJXEBIltVn- 

Militmy Engineering is another launch nf the art which lum even 
nit)tv rarely J>een I nought in modem times within the domain nf tliu 
architect than the Civil branch hua been, and luis nut some of itsffloenscs. ■ 
for nil worts of fortification are imperial works, jwid fur lift lie nation 
and constructed without reference to profit; tliey might therefore Sic 
miulc oruumetiinl, whoa ornament «m be applied. The excuse is, of 
course. Unit there is nu itwociiifit like a emmon-ball, ami it lh aksnrd to 
ornament what is sure to be distruvul. r l’his is however, hardly a fair 
view of the e.iso : uf one hiu aired bastions that are built, not more fliim 
one on an average is ever fired at. and it is a pity tied the remaining 
ninety-nine should disfigure the earth during the wimls period uf their 
existence. The n«aw,s are so great and the forms so generally pleasing, 
tfnit a very slight additional expusc and sumll amount of thought 
would render that k-aiitiful which is now commonplace, and this without 
interfering in the smallest possible degree with im defensive qualities. 
Tin* truth of ihe matter is tbut the civilian or the architect is never 
(N»iisuited in these mutters. A fortification i* always a secret mat a 
mystery till it Is built; and the officer employed lues probably never 
thonght of Architecture ins all art, and is too much occupied bv the 
defensive elements of life dessgti to think of anything eke; while 
military hoards are not — it must lie admitted — likely to encourage their 
siitwdinntes in currying out their artistiu aaspirations. 

It » hardly necessary to recall here tiie extreme beauty attained 
by Military Engineering in the Middle Ages. The grandeur of the 
donjon kce]>£—tile variety and pictures|uciasw of the outer wnlls, with 
their flunking nuidiioilutoi towers—the town wall with the gttw 
cverv* |aix of the system was us admirable and ins ] trfset mt the Etcle- 
sinsJif.,I styles of the day. With the invention of gunpowder these 
tilings were changed. The masonry came to be pored down to a 
moderate height, and was buried in a ditch instead of being perobed on 
a crag. It wua crowned with an uirtkem pirapet instead of u cornice- 
like but (ten lent. The gate* iileiie were left, for some time at least, in 
tiie hands of the architects, and still remain the only jntis of a fortified 
nndente to which decoration is systematically employed. 

If Sen Michele was not the octuhl inventor of the pentagonal 
bastion, lie was certainly the tint lima tbut rtduosl tbe mndfifii systems 
to a practical dmpe; and though the forms lie employed have been 
slightly modified ami i'iilarge*l since his day, nothing has been added to 
what ho invented till the lsusiion system itself was superseded by tbu 
modern polygonal fortification. 
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Ilia greatest work was the fortification of Ttsrorm; and the gates 
hi* erected there hiivo been the models folio wed with more or hs* 
eanetness in every gubguqnjnH fortification in Eorojie* Dm 1 nf tht^i, 
now calkd the Porta Stufui from its being dust'd, has been quoted as 
his gwfi &t work of thia class ; but it certainly U not, so beautiful m 
that of the ikmtdlo dd Lido (Wqpdtet No. 837 )* whiub fur si single 
nrehwuy is one of Lite happiest designs of its class yvt executed In 
almitft jlII w the elements uf these design! are the saute—boldly 
ruminated Dorkcolnmnfi, with nuck^tted urdie* between* combined in 
virions proportions* The Freni:! l b who have mure tutfte in these nmUers 
than other nations, luivo latterly omitted the pillars und introduc'd 
simple rusticated anrlics ~ efcgxtfit, it must be i-oiifessedj and appropriate^ 
but generally so plain that tliej must In* considered us belonging w 
Engineering rather than to Anvhi recti iml Art* 



GtbrWmf *t *1*1 LUu, YtfUlat 


During the seventeenth suid eighteenth ocniurk-fl some hundreds 
of these giteat oily portals wen- erected in various jsins of Europe— 
sdl of grand diraertsintm-al] more or less ornamented ; hnt it is sad 
to think there is not one of them whose design Lite mind dwells on 
with pleasure, or which iinj one would dire to see illustrated in n 
work like this, 

Ifi therefore, we mnst abandon the (portals, them is still nu infinite 
namber of works about m extensive fortress, all of which arc capable 
id nrtistie treat mimt* There ore knvfcFS in the gorges : them are cose- 
nintes nnd defensive barrack^ bnUdiuga of the most impeding diuieii- 
siims outl most massive tnxutmctinn, which it would require very 
little to render amhitccttirully beautiful ; mid tlrere rjv imiiiberioss 
minor objects which need nut be lift in their present state of utilitarian 
ugliness 
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One example must suffice : m New Georjitsk or Modlin there Is 
a gmimry situated on a point wh&o the Bug und YMtdb imxA* 
binding in the centre uf so important a fortress. it was lu^t-ssaiy eu 
fortify it. This lias been done be hjbroducing u set of gttta-a^mst^ 
on the lower floor, a projecting giUlety above* and rendering Lbe 
whole bomb-proof. The style cW.m U decani; mid will hjili one 



,1D, thigrun ihnrEag Lh^ thnla i»f Ure of |k i .nximry ii 


single feature that can be salted inappropriate, *ui edifice of very 
eons illegible architectural merit has been produced out uf the granary 
of si fortress* and there is no hail ding in the world that might not l>e 
made equally -so if the same amount of care and puns were bestowed 
apon it, 1 

In Germany something lias been done of late wire to remedy this 
state of tilings, especially by the late King of Bavaria nl Ingoldstudt 


1 Tho liuEHiisa m ii5fl fedi leng by ICO feet hi^b isi the Mntrt 
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:md cAwwhcrc in his dominions. Snitji- of the Pni^iau iltsi^iu, too, 
show ll tendency to consider how n certain amount of urLhiltfrliimS 
can Inc- euperirsluL-td oh the utilitarian forma of these buildings, 
:U3i| utometimes wills very considerable snueess. As before m^nt {tatied, 
the Arseiud tit Vienna is one of the most succes^M of Austrian litshnrt, 
but* being neither fortified nor in el fortress, it belongs more to the 
province of the civil than of the military hmndn What might be 
done in this brunch h obvious enough ■ bnt + till some grater progress 
IkJis been made than Iuj* hitherto been effected, it es evident that, 
military oonatmeiloii luis its yet no place in a work devefted to tiie 
study of Andiitecture considered as one of Lite Fine Arts, 
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On revMwinj? the history of Architecture during the throe or four 
centuries to which the contents of this treatise extend, the introspect, 
it must he confessed, is suffteiently melMudidj and discouraging* 
For the first time in history the most civilised tuitions of the world 
Ikitve agreed to forsake the only path that could I«ul to |«ogres5 or 
perfection in the blaster Art/" and been wandering after shadows 
that constantly elude their grasp, When we consider the extent to 
winch building ope tut ions have been earned during that perish 
the amount of wuailfch lavished on urehUectomt tkcaration,, and the 
^iiw int uf ski]l and knowledge available for it> direction* it is very 
aid to think that ill should have been comparatively wasted in 
continents; of the system on which these wore cmployetl Few will 
disjriite the assertion p that them is no T'ea&bsaned example equal as 
a work of Art to any fiothfe or Buiaceiiic building, or that out 
attained to the pk-um^itiL! appropriate^ of these styles. Xor hm 
miy modem design ever reached tlm mtelluctim] elegance of the Greek 
nr ltoamn, or the sublimity of the Egyptian; and all tills simply 
bo^uifc of the mistaken idea that fmneess could l*> achieved wit hunt 
thought, and that the past could be replaced in the preunh 

It ig of little use* however, now lamenting over opportunities 
tlrnt luivu l>ecn lost and cannot be recalled : it is more important to 
try and find out what are the prospects of ImpmvcTnfiM now, or 
rather, before proceeding to this, to ask what is to Iso the style of 

the future ? 

To [rive a distinct and categorical answer to such a quirtum in 
of course Impossible* as it would he equivalent to attempting to 
foresee what lias not been invented, and to describe what docs not 
yet exist- It would have been as iuuhuiaUb to have asked Watt to 
describe lias engines of the ‘ lh vacation/ nr jtajftenean to sketch the 
nppearanre of the GrwiL Western express train at the time when he 
started the 1 Experiment * on the StodtiO® and Darin igton line, If 
Lite style is to he a true style, it will take many years to elaborate, 
ami many minds must la" employed in the ta^k ; but if tncti fliiws 
settle into the true path, flouttu must follow, and the new style 
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muat Ir j good mid h-untifuL perhaps mure so than mdv dun liavtr 
preceded it-. In the meumiiiilts however, k i* *mj in reply, nega¬ 
tive^ tlukt U ewtuinly will not lie Gothic—if for im nihu-r reason, 
at least for this; that the MediateaJ is it complete and perfect style* 
find progress in it. 5* consequently impossible w irlicmi: n recurrence 
of the Hn 'it main rices in which 1 l was created, It win* the i\^n|& of 

ran citrus of continuous progressive cLanges growing oat of she warns 

of the times* mu 1 impplkd by the restless mental activity of thott- 
Biuida of minds applied through bug ages ru moot these exigencies. 
We are stfjttruled by tfivu gulf of centuries from theeo tinier: we 
can neither |£li bunk to nor recall thorn : wo cun never *cltLe again 
into thu —Liuu groovy and, vvhile Lliia k so, progress ill tluit direction 
k iliafn.^si I■!-■_ If we could forget the iiiveiithm of gunpowder, and 
indnra nail oil* to revert to bows and arrows imd phiitHimiuur,—if 
svi: Linild ignore i In* printing-press and all its tlmu&LEid inUia-nct-a, ,.|- 
persuade onradvos to Ivtkvu that the Hitum-engini* is si ill only tim 
■ I Mini of mmu emekdirained nuxriiuulc,-—tlicn indued we mvAii n store 
the Middle Agt% mid Got bio Aridiiteetnri? might, Ineimie again a 

living form in sui:h a >ini.v of things ; bill, t ill all this mid more is 

done, \i must remain only n fragment of flie jnst 4 utterly strange and 
iiucougeoiiil to our habits mid nnr feelings—an mimseinent to the 
learned, but taking uo root among the nor ever being an 

essfflatial part of our civilisation* On the other hand* the more we 
study ibe ArehiUftturc of the \k\$l or Ijoeome familiar with us detail, 
tins more enamoured must we be with m honest and so etitHfcSfc on 
express ion of human waists tind feelings* and the more bcajuthh? ore 
we of eiiimu-i piling ourselves from its particular Influence. Tills we 
sitmuty fed ; mid every day we are Warning more and more correct 
an copyists, and more and more intolerant. of any ikviiiLiosi from the 
exart types id die Middle Ages T 

Tlir ne La true of the pure Classical stylus, from which we 
are Kpumtal. by even u longer interval of time, and uluo by ll 
geographical Iwirrltr whirli rendora ilium itmoiitable for cmr climate. 
I hit it Lh not quite correct, to say tbnr our sympiUhies are not 
ttiwidly engaged by blicitL The dnoakd cla^, itt bast, know 
mure Hikd feel mure for the age of It r inns than for that nf Will jam 
or Sens, ii nd ire inure ‘-npidile of appn^iatiNg that of Yitrnvins iImih 
tlial of Wiekhani or of WajnBetc. But ho tills u_h it may, the 
Clasiicnl m llIbo n perfect style, and progTCsa in it ii§ nnabtaiimble 
iinli'Se we <iun put naisclvos in the position of the Greeks or Honmna 
wiiun they were elal>orutin^ it ■ and without progresa it is impossihlo 
to fninpt nny art renUy to mir use or perpoees. 

It need handy he added that all this is even more true as regard* 
the Siimetfuic, the Iiiflkn, the Cliinests or Mexican ; hut there k yet 
one other style within whose limits progress still &.vim posaible. 


CONCLUSION. 


■via 

The Renuissnnee Italian is by uw ukouh worked »tU nr pcrfc&'d, and, 
rnmi the causes pointed out in tile preceding pages, has; iwnlly yet 
had even a fnir trial of its merits. 

Original tv it was a cotmprooiiae httwrai the Gothic ami the 
flussic stvles. lionwmg the furni* from the one, the detail* front 
tin other ; and it has in its progress oscillated ImckWwda and For¬ 
wards, from almost jsn.ru MedJttvuligni an the one bawl to purr 
film..jam OQ the other. It Ims also this immense advantage: in it* 
devious Colusa it iut« been 90 far uilspted to the wants and exigencies 
of n u idem times, that it iis jicrfectly suited to nil onr pprposu* ntid is 
a, familiar to its that we may lose on it any uiiproveiiieiit we tuny 
invent without it* seeming strange and out Eif ]Juoe, It has also 
this immense advantage, which the Gothic never can ] **«.•«, that 
it require* and demands that the highest dust of Art in painting arid 
si‘ill | it tire alum Id lie affiedated with it t instead of the crude burkrism 
uf tin- Middle Aaes* 

Within tlic limits of such a style as this pu n g iM i seems jMwrihle; 
and if it fa, the [ .ruble ro is of easy solution. It does not require tt 
niiiu or set of men, ns some have supposed, to itiieiti a net* -i} I'- 1 " 
the great want now is acIf-cOUtrol and sclf-negntiom What we 
ns|tiire is that architects shall have the moml courage to refrain 
from borrowing, and k content to think, to work, und to improve 
Lit hy hit what they have got. If Heme artisth- Ohnttialler ef the 
Exch^mer would only lay a Iicuvy lax on even Classic euhunti 
erected after this date, and assess equally every mulliunvd window or 
every Gothic pinnacle en4.U1y.al in future hiiilding*. we should soon 
arrive at a (letter state of things. 

The demand, however, must urine with the public, and .auimt 
come from the profession. We have no right to ask tliat tin oreliitivt 
shuli starve bmuifii l)t refuses to crock Gothic churches, tirueinii 
temples, or Chinese amnmw-litinses, feeling that he cun do hotter. 
The public must say to those it employs. You shall liming..- your 
design according to the dictates of common sense, you shall olidaimte 
it by thought, and you shall apply ornament with taste to ttlnit vmi 

luive thna worked out: but beyond these tbroo postulates you shall 

not go. When this is done we skill again know what the an mi-uns. 
If Wu for anything else, we may get something which may k> very 
batntiful, lint it will not be Architecture. 

The real question lit® somewhat deeper. Are wu prepared to 
give up the idea that we are, or may he, intellectual Greeks or 

worid-oontpicring Roman*? are we ready to ulaiiidon the feeling 

tfaii we are powerful Mediawtd priests or d drain ms kuighis-cm.nt ? 
tire- we, in fact, prepared lo forego till our dream* of the post, and tie 
content to acknowledge ooraelvis as only human beings living in the 
latter half of the nineteen til century, looking Forward to and hoping 
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in die future? IVc lime done &q in Literature ; wfc am doing this in 
F&iufcifig; Sculpture se&tis tending iowuhIs the samecourse, and why 
not Aicbiteettiie? More Limn till#, the principles of p nirinw in seiuso 
have been adopted lay the cogiiwcre, who form aq^-hidf of the budding 
profession* They are tout young m a Iwdy, and turns si* yet hud ton 
JElite time to think: to know exactly wltat. course < ]n-y intend in 
future r.o pursue r but urbeo ones they bive Idmiiv and organisation 
it reran™ to 1*a m :n wh cllier they will have $idfjciciLt influent to 
fun» the architect* to adopt their principles, or whether the vanity 
of iutil llI antr the older and inure artistic branch of their profession 
may not iiuiiiLt 1 them to ra«L L-omeut with their Ja»j but aristocratic 
system of copying. Fine An is ii hard and to ■ hlarn-in 

her tewrds men rang* work, and think, arid eieruiae infinite self- 
corymb Rdse Art is cm easy, smiling damn, whose favours are 
readily dispensed, Ian wort ideas when ohLiuned, Thera is* in fact, 
no difficulty in finding the path by which perfection may tie attaint'd : 
the one qrafcion is. Have we the courage to choose it, and, having 
clKtfen, have we the jiersevemnee neoessary 10 reach the goal f 

Although Architcouim never w.w in so false a position in this 
country sinco ihc Reformation lls it k at this men ton i, or practised 
on such entirely mistaken principles, still them arts aigna tbit 
encourage a hope that letter days are dawning and may again 
brighten into wnifth i n e* At no period during the hint throe centuries 
have ilte public taken the sumo intent in Aradiiicetiiral Alt or full 
so much dedru tu enjoy its L.nutrw^ As a fo*ly the Architects of 
thk country have never been so mtmermm, m wed iiirinluted, or so 
cannot in thy cxoftiisc uf thdr vocation as at present, while repent 
experience k not likely to etieonrage the employment of nmateuia 
who fanny they cun team all the sprats uf the art. without work, 
and who urn ready to design anything without knowing upon it 
even the most moderate inodicuiu of thought. 

What is wanted to eaiantv pvgms towards perfecdon is, first, 
that wc ahull Imvc a public with fading enough fur the art to 
desire it, and with knowledge sufficient to judge of what is good 
and beautiful; a \*a&y of architect so intelligent us to lie uhle to 
grtsp the conditions of the problem, mid with taste enough to draign 
the rupiisiie forms of eotpfeasaon s a duss of buOdvra with skill to 
arrange and energy to aim out what has Iteen m designed; and. 
mote jjcrhn]ti than iwiy uf these, n doss of art workmen ^u Jngtrudod 
iind m expert that, they shall lie ubio to niulerwLuiid the work they 
tmvt in hand, and so skilled ns to lie able to execute it thought fully 
and wall. Many of these demon is we already and are pro¬ 

gressing towards tlic at to inn amt- of the rest. Hut even all these 
will Ite of no avail unless every class is thoroughly iuibutd wirli 
a conviction that Architecture is mattier inure nor h-s& than n. trim 
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and progressive development of a undid art into ft fine art* but 
which can never throw off its connection with it* parent, nor can 
ever be pructised on any other principled than those which alone 
have led to the elaboration of other useful arts into their sestheLic 
developments* 

In addition to this* it h indispensable that the public mind 
should be tboronghlj disabused of the idea that iVroliicoIojsy is 
Arehitoctiira, nr bus, in fact* any direct ocranectjtm with it* It 
never w.is so when Art was a living thing, and there is no logical 
rtwson why It should be so now. Once thin error is eroded, anti 
we reull? set in earnest to elaborate Building wilIi truth into 
Architecture, there fceenffi no reason why wo should not surpass all 
that has been done up to this time* We have more wealth, more 
mechanical skill, more refinement than any nation, except perhaps the 
O recks, and taste (even if not innatej may remit from this immense 
extent of our knowledge. 
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So much space has Itttti occupied in the preceding pnges by rritiebm on 
the Dormntl da*s of churches invented by the Italians, that it may he 
worth while, ami certainly will odd io the clearness and iutdligibiffty 
of what has been said, to try if by a couple of diagram* I can explain 
more dearly the cutiuIiisuhls 1 have arrived at on this subject. I do 
t\\h the more willingly because, if the prindplos which nre en na¬ 
rrated in the preceding pagt* are correct, ArdilbecLurt Is u progressive 
art. ill the practice of which—as in scientific research—any one may 
start forward from all that hua Ittm ur*j nired up to liis day ; ami, 
busing his judgments on all previous lmowIi-dgc T lie ought to be able 
Losev how forward progress maybe mode, and former funks avoided 
if nulled upon to design ainiiltiF buildings. In the case of anyone being 
r.'ia.ll mi:I upon to criticise a poem, or any work of phonetic art, the case 
Is widely different. IL ls by no means necessary that a [nan should lie 
ll poet, or to prove that be could ilo better, Ixfon: eiptfWEUig an opinion 
regarding any poetir-d uurk. An amateur may Ik an exquisite judge 
of pointings who never bandied a brush $ and it does Tint require i\mi 
a man should ever even Stave attempted Eo model, in order that he may 
Ik able to appreciate the merit? or point out the defects of a stnEiie. 
Tbttso Eire all works depending on individual talents mid idiosyn¬ 
crasies—rap of truth and light proceeding from one brain and dying 
with it. But Architect lire stands on a totally different footing. It is a 
progressive toehok an, governed by fissy] law*, and reaching perfection 
when practised as a true art, by a definite and well-illldorstood pith. 
It thus requires im great ainutmi: of talent, nor even any extensive 
knowledge of the subject, when a building is finished t for any one to 
point wt its funks of proportion* or its error* of detail. Almost any 
one, cons®* [lien tly, if instructed to erect a similar bnilding for the same 
pur]*oses with Hind la r materials, ought lo Ik able to do 1 letter iluin his 
predecessor if content to repeat 3 iLh >vorb, by merely avoiding his nii*- 
takts + Indeed there are few architect* who, when their buildings are 
finished, w uuld nut like to begin l hem again. When erected, they see 
things that did not occur to them More, and which they would like to 
alter if it were not too lute. When tide art la practised on true prin- 
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dplcs* each man only trie* to avoid the errors of hi* prodvcessxjre, and 
to improve on their satomm. It was iLm easy task tkuL brought 
afcbifectnrv to perfection whoever it aaocwtkd ; and, when looked ul 
from this progressive point of view, it renders the task of the critic 
«isy and bis judgment clear. 

Them art nf cotflie some buildings* such as the Parthenon nt 
Athens or the Hyjbfltyle Hall at Kamae* regarding which it fc im- 
putwiblc to see how they could 1^ impnmHl In their especial direc¬ 
tion, progress Iti.viriid them Hcems to ns impossible. Westnanstcf 
Ablxv mid St. (Win Rotten* and scircio few ether Gothic drifting 
man also beyond impnmiiiflnt. So do many Indian building* in 
their own Hue; hnfc it requires no great knowledge of the fttbjeet 
to sec how most tif oeit Gothic cathedrals and chnrchest might have 
been better hud they adopted forms or details which were used ete- 
where, hut which they either neglected or misapplied. Bo all this 
as it may. m quo will p reliably deny that the class of clroidl&t of 
winch we me now speaking is one very open to criticism. They 
wore invented in a In id age, and tliutigli there is progress among 
them. the school to which they belong never understood the steady, 
self-denying principles of progress which brought the Pointed styles 
tosnch ei high degree of perfection. Each architect considered himself 
as a creator or inventor, like a poet or a punter, mid sir enlitled to in¬ 
dulge in bis individual fancies; and as }m style to n great extent wils 
created by himself, so also sL consequently died with him. Still tltere 
was progress, a* for instanec Ijehveen th* exterior of St. Peter's and 
lIiul. of Sl. PatiPft, and Iwfcwoen the interior of the last-muned church 
end the interior of the Pantheon at Paris : and gathering instruct km 
ffrill! all that bus gone l.t-fore p it doufi not seem difficult to arrange a 
plan which shall combine most of the Merits while avoiding most "f 
the i-rmra of tin; oh nn;lin! which have been erected. At all events tin.' 
annexed plan and strtioTU whether they wicceed in this or noL, siullioe 
to explain the oondnsiiiM on this subject which liavo been arrived ut in 
cou^quouoe of the invesLigutiotis which this t retake l» fum-d upon Its 
author. 

In the tumexed diagram* the dome is drawn with a diameter of 
I no fc rt ami m 1IS4 ft. high internally. The nave, transepts mid choir 
are GO ft. wide by I no ft. high, and the three smlwireiLnate domes are em h 
64 ft. dmtneten Tlie total length of the church over nil outride h 
400 ft, cast ami west by -4" ft. across the tmnsept*. 

Comparing them.- dimension* with those of St, Paul's, We fi^d *t is 
oiuMifth less in length—400 ft, as uguiu&L 600. The breadth is alum 
the same, but the whole arei covered is aka one-fifth less—67,000 ft. 
against 84,000 ft. Vet with this reduction it is fully one-half large* 
internally for ah state or liturgical purposes, for the simple reason that 
TOL, il - F 
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the nave, choir, and transepts are all more than GO ft. wide compared 
with 40 In the present church. If the dome in the diagram were 
increased to the 108 ft, of St. PwttPs, and all the other pula pro¬ 
portionately extended, the total length would t>c 482 ft. - die width of 
navy* &i.\, 05 ft, and of the subsidiary domes ami fierni-dume, Ih ft. 
With these dimeudiona it would iiocolmfmdaly on its fluor a cungrtgi*- 
fcbn greater by twp-tliiidi than the present church will contain, 
though remaining one-fiixtti leas in dimension^* In other wqnls, if the 
present church will accommodate Bay HMHiO person^ that shows] In 
the diagrams would equally well aocomiuftdMti 15,fKKJ f ansi, with an 
increase of 8 percent, in its dinieiiKtoiL*, ]7,Wim sit- lesist, This would 
not fou a ei unmitigated benefit if it were uioompcm&il hj siuy iiicmi^I 
difficulty in seeing or hearing. But tba contrary hi the cafe. The 
epstce under the dome would lie the ssune, aod that is m far as the human 
Voice cun reach in preaching ; but there are great feitui ocamons wlieii 
in a metropolitan catliedmj it is most desirable to accotnniodaic a greater 
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number than can be imelusi by u single human voice in spttdriog, In 
& Hilt tait^ it bt nlinopt enangb if those pnsvnL oeu wliat is going on, 
md they always can be readied by choral services ami musk of a 
certain ala&L Whether lowering the dome 50 ft. would or would not 
have any effect on lin 1 hotimu vofcc is nvt quite clear. If it bad any, it 
most be in a beneficial direct ioiu 

It canid not L-ithur be considered a benefit if the additional apocioiis- 
wore attained by any loss of artifltiC dfirt J , bsit it is evident that 
the result would quite the contrary. Instead of Imug, lib remarked 
Ufo fl> three rooms with no definite harmony of prapurtiiin between 
them* there is no part in tliihi building where the rest of it ouinot be 
fairly ram, and no part which is so large or wj high a* to ownmr 
and crush any other. It might be made more uniform and room-like 
by closing the op^inga throng'll the four greal piera, ami diiomillung 
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Itidr urea. If this were done, the neve and transepts might luive an 
opening of or 7* ft. to a dome of 100 ft. lint this result wwild be 
gnuiL,l at the expense of tiie Itnift-dnuni perspective, an*l of much of 
the variety and light, and slunk which the present artangetuent corn- 
hints, Were this done, it would require the subordinate dotras to 
be tacn»a*l to 7’. or HO ft., and in rlmt case there would ceuw id he 
suflieieut gradation between the great central dume mtd tlie suborvlmuLt* 
domL-s. 

Comparing the proposed church with Sra.-Sop-hm at Constantinople,, 
which* far m is known p i*lie most perfect interior of a Christum 
church yet erected anywhere, it will lie observed tliut their domes are 
of exactly the same relative height anil jiroportioUf and they arc lighted 
in the .sonic way. The uae question therefore is. Are two ^mi^lonil of 
the same tJiamuLef as the grrtit dome the iK-^t undo of joining the ctcui 
dome to the rust of the clinrch ; or is the Latin mode better, of having 
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the other parts tiovuttid with waggon-vanlL& leading up to the central 
dome in every direction ? 

On the whole it does not appear to me open to doubt but that Lite 
\Mu\ mode is the meet perfect* if property earned out, but no perfectly 
successful example has yet been executed. In most raises Lite whole is 
thrown out of harmony by the e&Gradve height of i lie dome iiiteniuUy. 
In Sta* Sophia atone is this perfect* and its proportion hm - oiMijiKUtly 
1-Hwn edopted in tin? dirifrant. Its apci can lie so m from almost even 
part of the dmrch* and under an angle of iSft H to the vertical, Kte 
Paul’s Is practically a room twice as high as it is wide, and to see its 
apex you are obliged to look upwanln at an angle of which 
is intolerable, The dome at Washington is a funnel* and im apex 
eau only be seen at an angle of 14° Tram the vertical. A dome a 
little lower than even 8ta. Sophia might perhaps be hrtfce \t> but it 
would lie difficult to bring it down without distil riling its relative 
proportion lo the other Wliufb a proper proportion is main¬ 

tained* height its Itself h one of the mo&L important elements of effect, 
and ought new to ha neglected except when out of harmony w&b the 
other p fitttd of the building. 

The main proportions of the subordinate parts at St, Peter's are 
nearly the same ns those adopted in the diagram, but at Koine they are 
crushed by the dkjimportEouato altitude of the dome : and in plan* too* 
it certainly is a mistake to make the choir and transepts absolutely iden¬ 
tical, both in plan and detail. The choir* os the most soured part of 
ilie church, ought to be the must dignified, both in plan and decoration. 
Either it ought to extern! tost ward in the relative proportion shown in 
tliL diagram, or if you ehoust* to consider the qioce under the dome as 
your choir* then it ought o» terminate in an a pee, m shown in the 
Jotted Erics. Another Meet in the plan of St, PeterV i.s, that the 
gmiL aisle that surrounds the dome Is the same on a]I sides* ami eon- 
HOfinently p though bsmtifui in iteelf, it wants meaning. The two domes 
on each side of the choir give It dignity, and are large enough to l»e 
auxiliary chapels, with their altars looking the sunt- way as the great 
altar* but the two tm each side of the nave are not wanted. If they hud 
altars* they mast leek towanls the door* and they rut her confuse thau 
help the perspective of the nave, These defects in St. Peter's are 
sfifuiLTlit to be avoids! in the plan under discussion. In it the side 
chapels of the choir not only give dignity to the east end* and Infinite 
variety of peraj?ecLive, hut they would be found of great value ns 
morning or emtnonud chapels. It is one of the grail defects of St. 
Paul s Unit the side aisles. especially of the choir, are practically useless, 
am] that the only chapels there are two small ones 2a ft, by 50, at tbu 
west end, where they ora not wanted. 

If these two side chapels were omitted* Lite budding might be 
further raluccd without itH harmony being disturbed by bringing for- 
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ward the ap&o to the position shown by the dotted lines, though thru 
t\ different liturgical nmiiigcmetit would of course Inj necessary. Other 
ziltcnitioiLs might alao bo introduced to suit particular cireumstarK.-e;-;,, hut 
my implosion is tbit unless eoro&thing very like the proportion of parts 
indicated in these diagrams is maintained, h-ucccss La pot attainable in 
dmrehts of lLis dnm or style of Rrchitecturu. 

In coiwliislun, ] may add tluifc, were I making the design for a 
church, I would not have employed one great Order—Internally at 
least. I would have divided the interior into two storeys of arcade 
or, to me the language of Gothic areliiteetmte, have introduced great 
trifora everywhere : and I would lie very sparing of columns outside, 
if I used them at all. The plan and section here given are not meant 
a* things that ou^ht to be* or could be trecoted* hut m diagram! til 
explain criticisms on churches which, with scarcely an exception, use 
a tingle range of pillars miarually, and in almost all ca sea of the 
Corinthian order* 

1 liavc not even attempted to design the dome, hat turned thiit it 
would* externally at least, be like that of SL PunEa — the most lieasitt- 
ful yet executed t hat I may remark that, by thy mode of const ruction 
adapted* it would be easy to raise a cone of any height or strength to 
support a lantern of any required weight without at all interfering 
with any ornamental forma or fentuns. The angle of the cone in this 
instance would Ijc only 13° to the vertical. WreiiV is 30°, and rests 
on anther with a hlope of 3°, so as altogether to make a dumsy t 
broken sort of construction. With a cone of l,v lls a core* my 
Conviction h that it would l>e easy, with vertical ribs. to Wild a brick 
dome of any required fonu, and if this were covered w ith good Purl land 
cement it would lie as durable m stone, aud f from the ah&ejic^ of joints, 
a cement covering, in this situation, would ta more appropriate than one 
of stone. 1 

Of course it would lie absurd during the prevalent of the present 
Gothic runuia to u&k tlie good people of Edinburgh, who m nlwKLkt to 
build themselves n cathedral* ° T those of Liverpool, who are thinking 
uf m doings whether such a church m this might not suit them as well 
as a Gothic one. It would be in vain to urge that it would be more 
spacious relatively to its area, more suited for ooxigrega^oiuiJ purposes 
from the absence ot pillars, more olegnnt from the purity of hs 
deteik, mure cheerful, mid altogether more appropriate lo the nineteenth 


1 If lb fnvffk' (jf FliiWife cth? with tn*lf? tfnmigli trt panel il in 

liatiE-ii \n ntiipbtc Ilfcdr ftillnsilral unci pukimvd Hlffli not in iiuitntiewi uf, IkiI 
ifa'lnra ttmr city* the btw| thing ihay o-tild in harmony With. the lower pom the 
dii- fruuJd t*> to itHp ttb' wretchoi I t*ev+*- extei$nr «f the buihli n £ mii ghi yvi be tub U - 
ing of tilt* df the dftoir,' of Ihdr «tbd- ** bountiful ns it wu rcrlftiiutlly (kfeigVHd 
if ml, UEkd n'-plooo ihsim by ik cotrrfQj? of by Arnulph®. In ■pile- flf thr ftunJiilig 
ecntGtit If it wn:rt' ptHaibk* to- Eiu'E hiij lUBfigttraimt ol BitmuUfifrtM'i J.jur. 
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tu titnTT ond its wants. It may or might Iw all tins, ami -flare, hot it is 
not what tins cleigy want, so it is no nse nrgttiiig the ipitstiun. Rut it 
k not the same ut Itcrtin, where they am not, yet at, least, so steeped 
in MeduuvalL-ni as we are. They want n cathedral there, ami Iiave 
hitherto Iwn must unaticecssfiil in their design*. Might it not lie well 
for flu*m to turn their attention to elilHiratin", out of the fulness of 
their knowledge, rack a design us this ? If they did it honestly and 
earnestly, and with sufficient self-denial, I feel convinced they might 
produiv a more licaiitiful building than any of its class that now adorns 
any capital in Enrnpc, 
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